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CUAP. XXIL ' 

Julian is declared Emperer by the Legions ofGauL^^ 
His March and "Success. — -The Death ofConstan-- 
tins. — ^Civil Adminisiration of Julian* ' 

7HILE tjie Rxmiaps languished uhdii: the chap. 
ignoihinious/ tyranny* of eunuchs and. ■ ^ ' > 
bishops, the braisej rof. Julian were repeated The jea- 

• , . ' . r 1 * lousy of 

i^th transport in every part ot. the .empLre, constan- 
except in the palace of Gonstantius* The joh^"'"' 
Barbarians of Germany had felt,- and still 
dreaded, the arms of the young Caesat ; his soU 
diers were the companions of his victory j the 
grateful provincials enjoyed the blessings of his 
reign; but the favourites, who had opposed his 
elevation, were offended by his virtues; ani ' 
they justly considered the. friend of the people 
as the enemy of the Qourt, As fong as the famtj 
Vol. IV. B ' of 



2 THE ;PEC^N;E AflD FALL 

CHAP, of Julian was dpubtful^ tljte bufFoQns of the pa« 
w • ^ •„ » kce, who w^re .^l^Ued in the^, janigysigQ.pf sa- 
tire, tji^^tbq effi<;?k!cy. erf". thq$p ;^rts wfji^jl) they 
had so often practised wi^J) sqcces^f They easily 
di$covei:;ed, th^at his . 8dni4>Iicity ^yj^s not exempt 
from ., affectation : the. zddiciflpus, epithets. of an 
hairy savs^ge, of aii ape invested with, the p^ple, 
were applied to. the dress and per^pn of jthe phi- 
losophic warrior j^ a^d his modes^; di^tchest were; 
stigriutised as . the vain: and" elabf[w:ate r fioiij^n^^of 
a loquacious Greek, a spepulative . soldieji:, who 
had studied the art of war amidst the groves of 
ihe academy *• The voice of malicious folly 
was at length silenced by, the shouts of victory ;. 
the conqueror of the Frwks and Jllemaiiiu could 
no longer be painted as an ptject of contempt; 
and the monarch himself was ineanly an^bitip^us 
of stealing from his lieutenant the bpnoux^ble 
reward of his.labours.- In the letters crp^^pd 
with laurel, which, according. to ancient custjom, 
were addressed •to the proviiicesy' the name of 
JuUan waSj emitted. ^^ Constantius had made 
^ his dispositions in p^on ; he had signalized" 
"his valour in^ the foremost^ ranks ; his military 
• ' **^ conduct 



* Omnes qui plu8 p4>jfc9rant inpa&lic^. stdukmdt pxtfeaBores 
jjun doctii re(^d.cQnsulta,^|>ro6pereqiie completB vertebant in 
deridiculiun; talia - sine tnodo s^repeiilei insulin } in odiUm venit 
sum viotorulfi suk ;; ct^peUd) ^hoa h<Hoo |v .u(t ifair^tttum JtiKaoum 
carpe|it£^» ^ppellaD^^sque Ujqoaceip talpjim^ et purpuratvn si* 
loiam, et IittenQnem iGrssqum i et )m congruentia phirima^At- 
que veroacula* principi resonantes, audire lixc taliaqu^ gesttecn* 
ti, yirtutes e^us I ohlfpere. verbis impvdentibuft.conabantur, iit 
segnem incessentes pt timidum et qrabratilem, gestaque sccus^ 
vejrbis comptioribus exprafiritfin.^ jiVraraianu*, xvii. 11* 



OF THE ROMAN ERIPlftfe S 

^< conduct had'seiufed the vietofy'; aild the' chap. 

XXII 

*^ captive kiig of the Barbarians Vas presented ij, ^ \.t 
" to A/* on t^e field of b^ttte/' fr^m- which he 
wa^ at that time distant about forty days jour- 
ney *. S^ extravagant a fable was intapablcj 
however, of deceivto^ the pubKc credulity, or 
even of satisfying the pride of the emperot him* 
s€tf;i SArretiy don$cious that the applause and , 
favoUr of the Romans atcompani^d the tising 
fortunes of Jufian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of thofee 
artful sycophants^ who coloured their mischievous 
designs With the fidrest appearances of truth and 
canid^urti Instead of depreciating the merits 
of Julian, they acknowledged-, and even ex- 
aggerated, his populai* feme, superior talents?, 
and important services. But they darkly insi^ 
nukted, -diat the virtues of the G^sat: might in-^ 
standy hie coriverted into the most dangerous 
cranes, if the' inconstant multitude should pre-*- 
fer thdf inclinations to their duty; or if the 
general of se victorious army should be tempted 
- ^ . B 2 from 

• f Ammmn. xvi. 12. The oratorTliemistius(iv.p. ^6, 57.) 
believed whatever was conteiiied in the imperial letteni, which 
wene addressed to the senate of Constantinople; Aurelius Vic- 
tatr who imblitihed his Abridgment in the iast year of Constan- 
tiUs; ascribe the Qerman victories to the hnsdom bf the em a 
pewff'atfd tllt/o»^rtw«Jitofthe'eKiKin Yet the histtJrian, sdOn 
aitfrwiurds^ wSi**ifid(^bted ttt the favour op esteem of Julitfn for 
the k«a«ur:6f a brass statue', Tir>^ the important offices of coji- 
snkavf^yf^e iie06ifdpannoma^ and pmfe^ "bf ^Ute city. Ani^ 
miai}^ x^ct*. lU ^^ ' 

f <ha11ido nocendi aftfficio, arcivgatoriam dmtatem laudnm 
titnlis'p^-ragebant. \ . * Mi \hi:^\ fucrnnt Ad inflammandaodia 
probrjs omnibus potfentiorts. See. Nfamerdn.' in Aetlonc Gto- 
tiarum in Vet. Panegyr. ni. 5, 6. 



4- THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, from his aUegiance by the hopes of revenge^ and 
1 .1 I y I ' ut independ^t greatness^ The personal fears of 
Fears sum! Constantius Were itttefpifeted by his council as 

envy of ^ ^ . 

coQstan* a laudable anluety fcM* the public safety; whilst 
in private, and perhapte in hid dwn breast, he 
disguised, under the led& odiou^s appellation of 
fear, the sentiments of hatred and envy, which 
he had secretly conceived foi? the inimitatole virtues 
of Julian.^ 
Theie- The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the- 

Gaul are imminent danger of the eastern provinces, oflFered 
^^ht!to ^ spacious pretence for the design which was art-' 
the East, f^Uy concerted fey the imperial ministers. They 
April '^ resolved to disarm the Csssar ? to- recaH those 
faithful troops who guarded his pet^n and dig-* 
nity; and to employ in a distant war against 
the Persian monarch,, the hardy 'veterans who 
had vanquished, oh tlife banks of thie Rhine, the 
fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used*' 
the laborious hours, of his ^ifeter-quarters at 
Paris in the administrailioii <rf poij^r, which", in 
his hands, was the exercise of virtue, lie was 
surprised by the hasty airival of a tribune and a 
notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which ikey were directed to execute, and /w was 
commanded not to oppose*. Ckmstaatius signified 
his pleasure, that four entire legions, the Celtaa,. 
and Petulants, the Heruli, and the Batavians, 
should be separated from the standard' of Julian, 
under . which tbey had acquired their iame and 
discipline ; that in each of the remaining bands,: 
thr^e hupidred of the bravest youths should be 

selected j 
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{8£^ecte4>..M)d that this, nuoKroiis detachpieQt, chap. 
.ithe/stri^Oigtlii of tbq GaUic aimy» .should indantly ■: ^ '^^ 
.be^ tMc mwch, ; jMud exert thdr utmost dili- 
gence *<i^.iirrive^ before ithe opQnv^ of the cam- 
paign,^ oa 'the frQftSieQ9:^fiFex:$ia*. The Caesar 
4bre6aw> and l^mf^ted, the consequ^ces of this 
fatsil mandate. Most of the .auxijianes, v^ho 
.engaged their voluntary .^ryice^ had .^t^ulated, 
that they should ,neyer ^e obliged to pass the 
Alps« .:«Tiie public faith of Rome, and.^ per- 
gonal honour of Juliai^had be^ji pledged for 
jtbe obfijdn^Kbce 7of this coadidon. Such an a<it « 
iof> iiteaqbery and t;q>pre^on ^ould destroy the 
<x)e&lesace^ and ;exctte< the resentment, of the in- 
dependent > warriors of •iCrerm.any, wjho consider- 
ed truth ;as the n<;*le6t of their virtues, and free- 
4om -as the jtnost valuable jof their possessions. 
The legkmaries, who enjoyed the t^tle and pri- 
vilegesi erf Romans, were eniisted for. the general 
defence of the , republic ; bjit tho^e irtercenary 
> troops heard, :a9tth cold indifference the antiq.uar 
ted name$i>of the .H^pu})iic and of Rome. At- 
tached^ either.from birth or long habit, to the 
climate and matmers of GauU they loyed and M- 
TOired.JuUan;. they despised, and perhaps hated, 
the empero(r ; they dreaded the Jah^rious. march, 
ihe Pefsiwi . axrows, and the buriiing; deperfs of 
.33 Asia. 

♦ The minute intervail, which ni^y be interposed, between 
the hyetns a Julia and thefirimo vere of Ammianus (:tx. 1. 4.), 
instead, of allowing a sufncieot space for a naarch of three thou- 
sand miles, .would render the orders of Constantius as extrava- 
gant as they were unjust. The troops of Gaul could not hav^ 
reached Syria till the end of autumn. The memory of Am- 
mianus mvst have been inaccumte, and his language incorrect. 




6 TimiBECIJIftpr^KNBIFAEL 

'A^, They >iJlafaiidA:aff thdr 6vm^ th^i^covsitty 
ivhkli<'^y>bad^^ivvpd yJAnA excused fiMprismsi^ 

diate duty 4£:if9tieixiTSg'ibA>ium^ 

The apprehdh^ofig' of<f stfare XSaoids "toi^ »4$med 

from tli^ k»62^1^g)3*'of ibe/iaqpenditig/'a^ 

mtosiw^otdd ivid^te a traBtyiwhich: had {been' dm- 
po^ed' otLt;li€^ ^eiarsi^ abdrin^dAirithsiaiidiiig the 
abilitkr aitid^vulour of^jQliaiiy die: general o£' a 
7K>ifdiiaL armyy^ tbi^ix^ia ^h&^>puhlic vcalhiaki^ 
would: teiiiKi^a^d^vinast'^cfiisdvJiit^^ after a 
vain re^tanca, . either a ^^piisoiier in tbe^^imp of 
the B^batiaiiS) *or a ctsstniQal; in. the .paiiu;e- of 
^Constamios; If Juitan-rcompli^.vritb theiobdens 
\(«hioh>hej had received,. Ibe s\d>scribed Eius/oxncn 
destruction, and thai of; a fseople: who. dederv^d 
bid a0bc|ioii/ B\^ .11; {»(i«itiv0 refusal was) -anr act 
<if r^beUi(m, laidr^decl^iiadqnix^ <ttra]\'V ^hetia- 
ei^araMe^'jeOtoi&y. of sthe.. emperor ^^^^ 
toryv and perhaps insidious, nature of his com- 
mandsy tefeitiibrcany rdoih for a fiwri apology, or 
candid inteif)fetaxi02t} and 'the deptodent: nation 
oJF- the ^ju^^sai: :i8<5a^rc^iy aiioymdiwi "B^ipausd Dr 
to deliberate. Solitiidfe Aicreased the perplexity 
of Julian j he could no longer apply to the fait*h- 
iiU counsels of Sallust^ who had b^en removed 
from hie office by the judicious malice of the eu- 
nuchs : he cou|4.' not even enforce '^liis .Representa- 
tions by the coneuryqiiqe of the ministers^ \¥ho 
Ijvould have' been afraid, 'or ashamed," to approve 
|he ruin of Gauh The moment had been chosen, 

when 



or THC/ROBANEIIPllA f 

vkm ha^idnm^^ disi^^netfalKifRtbe oviralry^ vas c h a^. 
diqntGii0AintofixhaiBi^ikto;re^^ iwoai^of \— ■■»■■»» 

the Scots and JTkts^ aadiBlOffittithiS} wais fl€cupi94 
at VkxtnaiBy^ftheiw^caiaii^ ;the«ttibtK»^. Tb0 
]2ttffr^:ja cifi%^ai»d x<H)riyit.<state^nm 
XQ.assnm^tiaijJteQpohaihle t^pdiXt on thJ3i dMgerou$ 
oceafiioo^ dotded^lihe fix»ftsiiig.and F^^Mted iilvili^ 
tioAd .q£i Jultaot' ^hp fepresanted to hitm tbati la 
(very import^ mearare^ the- pse^eante jof the 
f)raefQCt msfi indispensaiiie .ia the coqpqU Cjf lihe 
princeL r la the mean .while the.';jGq?sair ¥rafi <o^ 
pressed by the, nuk aiutiitipQirtiiU^etSoUcil^^ 
of thdimperial messeo^ecs^ who pre^itfn<»d to mg^ 
gest^'tfaatif; he escpeete^ the rQtmn .of hie milu^ 
sters, he'l«rouid^charge himseliF with ihe :^lt of 
tite delays ai^d reserVtt: for ibeoi the i^nerit of thf 
eiceeutibn; Unable to resist, unmlling to. com^ 
ply^ Julian< escprqsuBfid) in the* most serious tevms^ 
his wish^ 2n4 esfea his inD^tion, 'of c^gfU9g ^ 
purple^ which be :couhi jiot pjreaeiTie Mifi^ ho^ 
nour^ ;but ^hich he could Dojt^^dk^te jinth fiaHe^ , 

\ ' 

Met a^.paaitfid confUct, : JvAian ww. floanpdled Their dii. 
to<a«^j30!»dedge;. that i^bedience bi^ the virtue 
S(i fhei.most lem^ne&t^ sUJbjec^ ^^ ihH^i^ 9oye>^ 



• ^ AvdMstimy -xx. f. ?Ffe Valour of tupiciimi, imd hrs ion , 
JiUrj /skil^ ^ra ,ackTl9^1e^gcd; ^y the ^is|oriaj% who^ in his af. 
fected language) ficcusea the general of exalting the horns of 
his prideV%ebdvHng in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt> 
whether he wa« more crud or KvarickiU9. The* danger from 
the Scots aqd I'icts vas so serious^ that Julian himself hc^d 
iome thoughts of jpassing over into the island. 



» THE DSCXIN£ AND FALL 

'VUXf. reSijgai^lom ^irbsVeiithled^ to judge of *t)ieTpulilic 
wei&re. •' H^ isdied thetnecedsaiy ordetrsfftxr car- 
^bg' into^ dx^Ufidn the commaitds of Constant 
tius ; ^pQxi of the troops 'began t'heir march for 
the Alpe y iitid the dt^u^hmeiits from the several 
^ri90ii^ moVed 4<^f d$i fhdr respective, places 

throt^hr-Th^ f#e^l»aa^«ijkl a^gbtiiBd/crbwd$ of 
^r6vittcfeite>>«9lo jtttempied-to tesdtectheirv' pity 
Iby siknt d^2^,^* 01^ i^^ ^lafneni^tions f ' v(iiiie 
the wives of' ihe^oldMre,* holding* their infehi$ 
in ^h^^ arai65 aic4ju^^>the^ desktibn of 'tha^^ 
bfitidsi Wthe^ ttps^i language of' griefs of ten- 
derrie^j'ahd <rf"i»dlgfaafion. ^This sc^ne of^ge^ 
nerai <|isttte8s ^ccted^theht^rianity of the Caesar ; 
h^ gi^tig^d' ^ silfBciditvnhinber ofipost^wa^gons 
-to Irs^port the»v;^es and fatbilleis of the sol* 
diers * ^ ■ eiuteayo®ed^*to : aileviate the' hardships 
^^'hieh^^hi^^as ^coilsffshled to inflict; and inerea- 
^ed, •l)y'the jiids^ lUudalble art^J lbs own pc^u- 
fe^fy,'-iaid *(he^ ^sfcbAteiit of flie '*ekiied troops. 
The grief of an armed multitude is soon con- 
verted ift'to'^M'g^ }' their -H<ientioub iMurmarsi which 
ewiry houn^ete^ c^nimanicited from ttot to tent 
with mi^re boldire$s^ and eflfect, prepared iheir 
inmdjs for the most daring acts pf sedition ; and 
by the connivance of their tribunes, a season- 
able, libel was secretly dispersed, which painted 

ia 

f He gran^:ed tliem the permission of the cursus clavularis, 
or clahufarls. These post-waggons are often mentioned in the 
Code, and were supposed to carry fi&een hundred pounds 
vyeight. See Vales, ad Aihmlan. xx. 4- * 



OF THE RQM^ UMPIIIE. i% 

in li>^y (qolcpts,' die; di^^r^Ke of the' Caesar, j^haiv 

yicea^ of-tb^ ^t^rjtot of Ask* The servatttt of 
Cbn^^Qitiiia ^bm a^t^isfaed and- alarmed by the 
progress . i^ ^m d^i^^e^u^ »s|>irit. ♦ They- pressed 
theG«sar^fefii|istfen:thje4ef>artMeof the trcKi^s.; 
feut r thiQy 'ip^ftl^tly Jr^jected' ' the iionest . and 
jiidkiws. 3dyj«^ ?of Julian ; '^^lo rpiropo^rthaf 
tb^y shou^-ikot ifbarch thr^gh Paris, • aad sug- 
gested the d^g^r:.^i4 t^si^^^ti^n of* a last interr 
•new. . '.,>.-• ',[..: . ,. , 

As 'soon ^ jhetf'^pptfD^ch: of -the troops was Theypr#- 
mimmoid^ tke.C&m' weijij put to meet them, u^mpc, 
and isosnjfcd: W^ ttfibwial, . M?^lch had ^s^ »^or- 
erected' m-a piblo/ b^qr^n^he gates of the city. 
After; £alingid»htifg'{ the r<^fiicers ^ s^^^ soldiers^ 
who by* theiiivf aakt ojp ^^j^riff -deserved a jpeculiar 
attenrion, Julian addressed himself in a studied 
oration to the surrounding multitude : he cele- 
brated tIiejt;'^^i^J$rfc$'\^ applause: En- 
couraged tfcem to aqcept, with alacrity, the 
honbur' of ^^a*^g^ wwieF «he eyes of a powerful , - 
and liberal, monarch 5 . and adniohished them, 
that the ^btnmaffds 'of Augustus required an in- 
stant and cheerful obedience. ' Tlie soldiers; wh6 
were appreherisive.of offending their general by 
an indecent 5eia»our, or of belying their sentir 
m^ts "by false and' venal acclamations, main- 
tained -an obstinate silence, and, after a short 
pause, wfere dismissed to their quarters. The 
principal ofHcers were entertained by the Cassar, 
who professed, in the warmest language of friend- 
ship. 



<m^Ar, fliipj his desire ant* f his inability /toirewaapdy ac- 
COTding to thdrf dcserts^J thb^'i>rav^ companibns 
ti hts^ inctoFies* They vtiAfeduhomi'^the feasl^ 
liufi bf gFief asid'perplexity ;itaiid'4^eniteA the 
iteurdship. of their ftte^ i»'Wch l^^e 4hem fr®H^ 
tjhdr bdcyred geaend andi^lkeir'TOlSi^v^ 'cbunttair* 
^he only ^expedieat which ceuU^^pfevfik their 
separiidbn was b^ldty' : agkated * dutid* appMFed ; 
the popular Tes^utmeirt \rais iasemibly' lAoittjded 
into a Tdgular conspiracy} their just; reasen3 of 
ctMnplaint were heightened by passion, and^tfieir 
pawsions were inflamed by win&; as oh thbrevje 
of their departure, the troops were iiidulged 4m 
iiceiitious festivit^r. At the h6ur ef midnigbl:, 
the- impetaous mulfsitude, ' witk swordsy &mid 
4>owS) and torches, in their bands, rasbed into 
the suburbs; ^Qcompassed the palace '^;* and, 
. • - •- .' ^ ^»Eelfi8($ 

• Mprt pi*ol)^bly tlic^pajace of fhchd^hn (TifrmarfmJt .pf 
-which i solid and lofty hall still subsists in the rue deldH:}rpe. 
'The IftiildihgsfdDv^red k cofisidenible space'ofthte modem qiibr» 
xkx.oi theruoiv^mty ; tnd the gard^j^ under t^e Merovingiai; 
kings, communicated with the abbey of St Cennain des rreis. 
By the jhjuried of time arid the N6nnan«> this ancient palace 
wis Induced, in th^ tw^^h ^enjtiuy^ to aiOiaze ^ c^os \ . whjo^^ 
idark recesses were the scene of licentious love. 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amplectitur alis ; 
' ' Mvitiphci latebra sceierum imtira tuborenv • " 
^ ^ , \^ .«, . . peveuntis 8«9f^f»ydori8r - 
Celatura nefas, Venerisque accommodayttr//x. 

(These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, 1. iv. c. 8. a 
poetical work of John de HautetiUe^dr'Hatnvflltfi a Monk of 
;^ Albaa'si ai^ut the: year U9P,,. Siee.W^rton?^ ^idt. of ^Eng- 
lish Poetry, voL i'. dissert, ii.) Yet such thefts might be less 
pemicioCiB to msinkind, than the thefologicaf "disputes of the 
- ^orbonney which h^ve been siacf agitate4 on the s^me gro|in4^ 
iBooamy, Mem, de T Academic, torn. xv. p.' 678 — %%% 



\ ■ 
caie|ds$f»ti£fiitur4e»'jiSbgeFs0p^ the fiaUl (^A^ 

mdimmtst^^Atimiyrd^ XerciM>t Acratrsrus t iTfap 

bii7 flB^ridtitot^AB-lf v^ttechmstidiXB^ secured tiitii 

dosnis agofaist^i^iff 'intrustmi ; imd^ as-long arJii 
'w^/iarhis fr<9N9C»-yt:isecluded hitf person and digmty^ 
fioih tbevac^fidekils: ol ^al ftptcuma) ^ tumulu ' 'M 
tHe) dBNfi|( •oBidsiy^<''tbe^'6oh£bi^/ whose zestl wais 
irtoedi by ^ppoationi* fbicibiy enteted the pa- 
fecei^f«eHsedj^with ^fespectful^vibience, the obj^dct 
of khfair' chok@^^^ ^afded Ji^rUan' With xlnnm 
swordHtthDodgh^thr stmts of Paris; phiced 1^ 
OIL ^he :tiJimnai> and i;^ith repeated i^hcut^ $&- 
lofed'him ^ their enlperdn RrudeAcie^ as ^well 
tsuloy^byf mcxAawn^d the propri^y of- resisting 
thmltiiisBonsJ^'de^pk, and of prep^rring ^l»r 
his'^oppVessedf 'viifAe- th« recuse of vitrfenc^. 
Adkfcessing himself by turns to the multitude and 
to individuals, he sometimes implored their mer- 
cy, ^dl^oine^ <:oj;i- 
jured 4feera'4riot» tQvfiujty the fame^of their ixrf- 
moftaf; Vfctbnes ;\aftd ventured to' prbriiise, 'that 
if theyojvouU'tiijPSwdi^itely return to their alle- 
giance, he ivbuM ttnd^rtake to' obtain from the 
emperor, not oiily a free and gracious pardon, 
but even i th^m\jfftmUQn ^f the.cffd^s.which had 
excited their tesentiiient. But the soldiers, who 
were conscious of ^ their gxult, chose rather to 
depejfd onithe ^gratitude, of Julian, than, on the 
clemency of t^^^ Their 2:eal was ffr- 
sensltly turned , iiito impati^ce, . ^md their im- 
patience ;intb rag^; The iiiflexible Cfcsar stis- 

taineii. 



M THE BfiCJ-ttfE AMD FALL 

4^»Ap. itojiled^:tHl:^'«Iiird hour of ;tfc^ ;day, ^th»r 
^^" *fWy«i^,Tdiea: t^TOwbi^., and'i^ mwajces; 



if^ :^d . hei^^eldy tiUj fee . h»A. -\mnt\ repeatedly 
^ .lateuM* that.if .bewi$b€4 tdfee, h^musttcon^ 
:i$e9t tQ ilejgQ*' J^e was :^s4t^ pa a d^idd m the 
^^resence, sup^d ; wu4^ tj^ uaaiup^ms „ tic€;l«iiia- 
itjionsi, -pf th6:,4»<j9p«;;; a rkfe ifpiUjary collar, 
^HiC^icib.iiras o&red,'^<:haape;,^jii|ppiiM ^e, want 
4)^a.<Jia4eHi*; ^ iicaei}[«>ny was ^concluded by 
jtb^; piFoiiM$e )«fLai .miQN^ate iiwftjivj^ t^ and the 

xg^ief^ .retkeflifi^to |jpie^;^9P8jt S|6i^e^ re^e$^s^of his 

.fjpaitm^*. . ' 
Hhpro- • //The .g)fief,.of: Julian co^IdTprpfe^ <injy from 
STiT' ;*^ inftoij^qes ffeutrhis inpoqeftce imust appear 
c«Dce. 'r<9*trejfteiy..4oubtfjjlS m .tb€ii,eye$; of : ifcose. who 

. bav^. teamed to ^ sjiiispect : th^ |90tiiy4a «id the pro- 

. :. .,. ':• \ ■ fogsJiQns 

* £v|:o in thU tumulioous moment, Julian attended to the 

forms of superttitiotis ' ceremony, and ^ obstinately refused 

>{Ab ioaxiipicviustusf: of-Aifeiode. oecUare, or a hpn^ioajhaf 

which the impatient toldiers wpuUhay^ <mp)p^ed in the room 

of a diadem. ■ ** 

•f An equal proportion of gold artd k3vei^ five pieces of th^ 
.fbrn)er> «pe po«n4of) the latter ; the whole v.ampifnting to a^ 
bout liye pounds ten shillings of aqx money.^ 
\ ^ For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to - 
. authentic and 6riginal matetials f Jalian himself (ad S* F- Q« 
. A^enienaenv, p^ 282, ^3, -284?.), ^ibanius ^Orat, Parent2. 
c. 44—48. in Fabricius Bibliot. Qr«c. t. vii. p. 269—273.), 
' Ammianus (xx. 4.), and'Zonmus (1. iH. p. 151, 152, 153,), 
• who, in the reign of Julian, app^rs tOffollow the more respect- 
able authority of Eunapius. With such guides we might ne- 
glect the abreyiators and ecclesiastical historians. 

§ EotFopius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expres- 
^on, " consensu militum," (r. 15.). Grjegory Nazianzen, 
.whose ignorance might excuse his fanaticism, directly charges 
th^ apostate with presumption, madoess, and impious rebellion, 
^^^^uhtcc cc^6f6M xcri/iMt* Orat. iii* p* 67* 



fessidus of ptkic^s.' HKs'^JttiW^aftd' active riii^^ CHAPi- 

■ XXfl- 

was «isc^tifel^<rf^he various hnpresstenso^h^^ 
and fSgar, of grttifedte asid^rfeirengei of « duty attdr » 
of amfeMon, ^ thte^ love <yf feiW' sbid^crf thefear 
rf reproaelh' Bbt^lt is'impossibie foii- us to cal- 
culate the re^p&tive weight tod operatsion of? 
these sentiments j or to ascertain tbe principies 
of action, T«rhiclp might- escape the observationv 
while they" guided, or rather irnpelled,' thfe* steps* 
of Julfen -himself.' The discontent of the trbdps* 
was prbdiiedd b^- l3ie malice of his- enemies'; 
theit ttmiillt was the natural effect of iYitercst^ 
and of passion j ahd tf Julian had tried to con- 
€eat a deep design uhdei* thfe. appearances of 
diatlc^, ^' niu«t hav^ employed the most coil- 
sunim2lt«*ai*tifie6^thout necessfty, and prbbably 
without success*. -He solemnly declares; in the 
presence of '^^ Jupiter, of the Sbn^ of Mars, of 
Minerva; ' and of all the other deities, that rill' 
the close ot the evening which preceded his ele- 
vation, he was^ utterly ignorant of the designs of 
the soldiers*';' and it itoy seem ungenerous to 
distrust ^e Honour jof a hero, and. the truth of 
a philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence 
Aat Cohstantius was the enemy, and that he 
himself was the favourite of the Gods, might 
prompt him to defeite, to solicit j andieverf to 
hasten the au^icious moment of his reign, which, 
was predestined to restore the ancient relfgion of 

mankind.. 

* Jufiaa- ad S» P, Q. Athen. p. 824. The dewna Abbedc 
la Bleterie (Vie de JuSen, p. 159.) ii almon inclin«d to respect 
the devout pnXestatioas of a Pagan. ^ . . ^ . ** -. -. ' 
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c«vAV> mankind. :,WJifto,Jii]ianxhad'Seo^vdd>'tbe intel^ 

XSfilh 

wi ,n.ri.w> hgeamioi the oaHfifiii^^'faentigft^i>hiiiisc^)f ^^n^ 
a^ort; slmabjEBr ji^ and d&GstimMsi*r^U9d iWMs 
fbietids^ thatheuhad.sefftniithetOeilttis: o£ the^^m^ 
pire;wfdtmg.wijth;-aom& kapadente^ ^ati Jiis ^doot^ 
pressing .for.iadtnktaooe^ aikl re^oxt:hsfig jfk 
"want of spkk 2J3d. zwi^mm f^t j^dnishtd a^d. 
perplexfidy he addressed: lu^ parayei^ :to) the ^grisat 
Jupitar ;r who limiaedaaieLj isignified, by a dear 
and manifest omen, .'that , hesbould. submit 'fo the 
will of heaven and of thefjaffmy.j The-<sdftd^rt 
>iKhich disclaims ;the; ordinary indidtxt^idf reason, 
excites our^jsisspicion: and::eiud^'i^our inquiry. 
Whemiver -the spirit ,^f iaiKtticism, M ^once so 
criedubus.and so ctaftyv haf insp^tttuod i^lf intor 
a noble mind, .it insensibly coirodes^ 4he vital 
principles, of virtue, and 'veracityj 
/ To-moderate the zeal of his patty, ^o prdtect 
thepersons,o£his,en)emiest^>to defeat and to despise; 
the secret enterpriser wfakh: wei« fomved against hi^ 
life aiid dignity, .were the scares .which employe A 
the first.days of the reign :of the new Erapel^brj 
Although he was firmly: resolved * to inaiaitain the' 
V. ' ; ; .. , stalJ^iV 



Wis CWU 
bassy to 
Constant 
tius. 



* Ammian. xx,.5* witli the note of Lindenbrogiuaon^ tlie 
Genius of the empire. Julian himself, in a confidential letter 
to his friend aiid physician, Oribasiua (Epist. xvift p.*634i),- 
- mentiopa another dream, to whichi before the; event, he gavp 
credit *, of a stately tree thrown to the ground, of a small plant 
striking a -deep root into the earth. Even in his deep, the mind 
of Caesar must have been agitated by the hopes and fears of 
his fortune. ^Zpsimus /I. iii. d. 155,) relates, a subsequent 
dream. ' ". ...'., '"..'.' \ ' . ., 

f The.diffici^t situation of^the prince of a rebellious ai*rf\y 
is finely described by Tacitus (Hist* 1 'SO— iS5\y. liut.dtliy 
had much more guilt, and much less abilities, than Julian. 



OF THE ROMASIiBlDPIBfr.^ 1« 

s^atskm whidi/be haili dssinmeQ, fae NKras stilt liss^. c»a^p; 
sirou^ ofiitobkig^jlus com^tryi^ma the calannti^ 
Q£)cml twairv)t>f ^Idedizdng i contest with the su^ 
peiior lbiiee&- ofr Oonstantius, laiid lof preserving? ' 
Us(6w]i<;chxra€lfiX)riii»CDk thajreprbach of perfidy: 
2stA ingriatitiide.( i Adorned. Muth* the Ensigns o£ 
mafitairyiandisiperial pamp^ Jdli^ showed him'* 
sdf: in i -the 'field iof , Mars to the soldiers, vrhty 
glawsd: wifK ardent enthnmsm in the cause of 
th^r ;pu]»l)i their koder, and their fmnd* He* 
seo^pitttlaleHA their iricteories, lamented their siif^^ 
ft^jsing^^ appiaiidad ihsir resolution^ animated 
thobr rhopos^.and. cheeked their impetuosity ;. nor 
did h$ idisiois^/the^ assraxbljPy till he had obteuned 
a -s^letim projQQJfie* from ihe troops^ that if the 
anperoiiiof die J£a$t i?oshl subscribe aa equitable 
treaty, they would renounce any views of con- 
qu^y 7and satisfy themselves with the tranquil 
posse^Qd of >the OaHio pnymces. On* thiribun<^ 
dad^ikihe; eosoposedy in^ his owa name, and iit 
that o£:. th^ army,!. » . specious , and moderate^ 
episde^^i which was delii^aced to P^Uadiusy hi$t 
master, id. the offices^ . »d to: his chamberlain: 
Euthctrius ; two ambassadors whom he appointed 
to receive the answer, and observe the disposi- 
tions of Constantius. This epistle is inscribed 
with" the modest appellation of Cassar ; but Ju^ 
lian solicits in a peremptory, though respectfuF 

. manner,. 

* To this ostensible epistle he added,, says AittnHanus, pri- 
vate letters, objurgatoriai et mordaces, which the historian had 
not •ecu, and wo\3d not l^ave published. Perhaps they neirer 
existed. ...... 



!«• TBE DECLINE AND .FALL 

CHAP, manner, the confirmation of the title of Au' 
> ^ ~. gustus. He acknowledges the ^irregularity. of. his 
own election, i)lrhile he ju^diies, iA .some measure, 
the resentment and violence of ' the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent* He^ allows 
the su{»'emaQy of /Jiis brother. Constandus ; md^ 
engages to send him. an annual present^of Spanish 
horses, to recruit his army with a select number 
of Barbarian youths, and to accept from bis 
choice a Praetorian praefect of approved (discre- 
tion and fidelity. But he reserves for. himself 
the nomination ^ of his other civil a;i^ military 
officers, with the troops, the revenue, and the 
sovereignty of die provinces beyond, the Alps. 
He admonishes the emperor, to consult the die* 
tates of justice ; to distruist thearis of those venal 
flatterers, who subsist only by the discord of 
princes ; and to embrace the offer of a fair and 
• honourable treaty, equally advantageous to the 

republic, and to the house qf Constantinie. In 
this negociation Julian claimed no more than .be 
already possessed. The delegated authority which 
he had long exercised over the pi3ovincesof Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a'^ 
name more independent and august. The soU. 
diers and the people rejoiced iti a revolution 
which was not stained even with the blood of 
the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupid* 
nus a prisoner. The persons who were dissaffected 
to the new government were disarmed and se- 
cured; and the vacant offices were distributed, 
according to the recommendatiou of merit, Ijy a 

prince 



6^ THE ROMAN EMPIRE. i? 

|iirmce who despised the intrigiies 6f the palace, chai*. 

knd the clamours of the soldiers *; <- ^ ' t 

the ilegociiitibns bf peace were accompanied Hu fourth 

and supported by the most vigorous preparations pedittenbe^ 

for war; The army^ which Julian held in rea- ^J^e* * > 

diness foir immediate action, was recruited and ^P'^^' 

Sol, 

augmented by the disorders of the times. The 
cruel persecution of the faction erf Magnentius 
had filled Oaiil with nuriieroils hands of out- 
laws knd robbers* They cheerfully accepted the 
offer of a general pardoii from a prince whom 
they could trust, submitted td the restraints of 
military discipline, and retained only their im- 
placable hatred to the person and government 
bf Constantius f . As soon is the season of the 
year pefrmitted Julian to take the field, he ap^ 
peated at the head of his legions ; threw a bridge 
over the Rhine in the neighbotirhood of Cleves ^ 
and prepared to chastise the perfidy of the At- 
tuarii, a tribe of Flunks, who presumed that 
they might raf age, with impunity, the frontier^ 
of a divided empire. The difficulty, aS; well as 
glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious 
march ; and Juliaii had conquered, as sodn as he 
could penetrate into a country, which former 
Vol. IV. G princes 

* See the first transactions of his reign, in Julian ad S. P; Q. 
Athen. p. 285> 286. Amnaianus, xi. 5. fi; Liban. Orat; 
Parent, c, 4?9, 50. p. 273—276, 

t Liban. Ohit. Parent, c. 50. p. 275, 276. A strange dia- 
order, since k dontinued above seven yeard^ In the factions of 
tHe Greek republics, the exiles aoKmnted to 70fiO0 persons ; 
aod Isocrates assrures Philip, that it would be easier to raise an 
army from the vagabonds than from the cities. See Huma'e 
Essays, torn. i. p. 426, 427. 
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CHAP, princes had considered as inaccessible. After h* 

XXIL ' 

had given peace to the Barbarians, the emperor 
carefully visited the fortifications along the Rhine 
from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar at- 
tention, the territories which he had recovered 
from the hands of the Alemanni, passed through 
Besan5on*, which had severely suffered from 
their fury, and fixed his head-quarters at Vienna 
for the ensuing winter. The barrier of Gaul was 
improved and strengthened with additional for- 
tifications; and Julian entertained some hopes, 
that the Germans, whom he had so often van- 
quished^ ^ght, in his absence, be restrained, by 
the terror df his name. Vadomair t was the only 
prince of the Alemanni whom he esteemed or 
feared ; and while the subtle Barbarian affected 
to observe the faith of treaties, the progress of 
his arms threatened the state with an unseason- 
able and dangerous war. The policy of Julian 
condescended to surprise the prince of the Ale- 
manni by his own arts; and Vadomair, who, in 
the character of a friend, had incautiously ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, 
and sent away prisoner into the heart of Spain. 

Before 

* Julian (Epist. zxxviii. p. 414.) gives a abort description of 
Vesontio, or Besan^on ; a rocky peninsula almost encircled by 
the river Doux > once 5. magnificent city, filled with temples, 
&c, now reduced to a small town, emerging however from its 
ruins. 

f Vadomair entered into the Roman service^ and was pro- 
moted from a Barbarian kingdom to the military rank of duke 
of Phaenicia. He still retained the same artful character (Am* 
mian. xxi. 4. ) : but, under the reign of Valens, he signalized 
his valour in the Armenian war (xxix. i.) 
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Aefdre the Barbarians were recovered from thm ^xxii^' 
amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on the t » v ^ 
banb (^ the Rhine, andf once more crossing the 
river, renewed the deep impressions of terror and 
respect which had been abeady made by four pre- 
ceding expeditions *i 
The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed Fraitlew 

treaty ana 

to execute^ with the utmost diligence, their im- deciaratioii 
portant commission; But, in their passage through 2^d!s61; 
Italy an- - lUyricum, they were detained by the te- 
dious and affected delays of the provincial go- 
vemors ; they were conducted by slow journeys 
from Constantinople to Csesarea in Cappadoda } 
and when at length they were admitted to the 
presence of Constantius, they found that he had 
already conceived, from the dispatches of his 
own ofEcervS^ the most unfavourable opinion of 
the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic armyi 
The letters were heard with impatience ; the 
trembling messengers were/ dismissed with indig- 
nation and contempt ; and the looksj the ges- 
tures, the furious language of the monarch, ex- 
pressed the disorder of his soul. The domestic 
connection, which might have reconciled the bro- 
ther and the husband of Helena, was recently 
dissolved by the death of that princess, whose 
pregnancy had been several times fruitless, and 
Was at last fatal to herself f. The empress Eu- 

C 2' sebia 

* Ammian. ix. lo, xxL Si. 4, Zosimiis, L iiu p. ISSi 

f Her remains were sent to Roirie,-. and interred near those 
of her sistei* Constantina, in the Suburb of the F'ia Nomentarutf 
Ammian. xxi* i. Libariiu^ has composed a very weak apology 

to 
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CHAP, sebia had preserved^ to the. last moment of her 
life, the warm and even jealous affection which 
she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild in* 
fiuence might have moderated the resentment of 
a prince, ^who, since her death, was abandoned 
to his own passions, and to the arts of his eu- 
nuchs« But the terror of a foreign invasion 
obliged him to suspend the punishment of a pri-^ 
vate enemy ; he continued his march towards 
the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient 
to signify the conditions which might entitle Ju- 
lian and his guilty followers to the clemency of 
their offended sovereign. He required, that the 
presumptuous Caesar should expressly renounce 
the appellation and rank of Augustus, which he 
had accepted from the rebels ; that he should de- 
scend to his former station of a limited and de- 
pendent minister ; that he should vest the powers 
of the state and army in the bands of those officers 
who were appointed by the imperial court ; 
and that he should trust his safety to the assu- 
jrances of pardon, which were announced by Epic- 
tetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian fa- 
vourites of Constantius. Several months were 
ineffectually consumed in a treaty which was ne- 
gotiated at the distance of three thousand miles 

between 

to justify his he«) from a very absurd charge ; of poisoning his 
wife, and rewarding her physician with his mother's jewels. ( Sec 
the seventh of seventeen new orations, published at' Venice 
1754, from a MS. in St Mark's library, p. 117—127.). El- 
pidius, the Praetorian prscfect of the East, to whose evidence 
the accoser of Julian appeals, is arraigned by Libanius, ai 
effeminate and ungrateful ; yet the religion of Elpidius is praised 
by Jerom (torn. i. p. 243. ), and his humanity by Ammianus 
(xxi. 6.). 
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4}€tween Paris and Antioch ; and as soon as Ju- chap. 
4ian perceived that his jnoderate and respectful 
behaviour served only to irritate the pride of an 
implacable adversary, ke boldly resolved to com- 
mit his life and forume to the chance of a civil 
STar. He gave a public and military audience 
to the quaestor Leonas : the haughty ^epistlis of 
€onstantkis was read to the attenidve multitude ; 
and Julian protested^ -with the most flattering -de** 
ference, that he was ready to resign the title of 
Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those 
whom he acknowledged as the authors of his 
elevation. The faint proposal was impetuously 
silenced ; aiid the ac^lam;»tions of ^^ Julian Au- 
**gustus, continue to reign, by the authority 
"pf the army, of the people, of the rqpublic^ 
^ which you have saved," thundered at once 
from every part of the field, and terrified the 
pale and>assador of Constantius. A part of the 
fetter was afterwards read, in which the emperor 
arraigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he 
liad invested with the honours of the purple ; 
whom he had educated with so much care and 
tenderness ; whom he had preserved in his in- 
fancy ,^ when IJe was left a helpless orphan ; ** an 
^ orphan 1" interrupted Julian, who justified his 
cause by indulging his passions j ** does the as* 
^* sassin of my family reproach me that I was Jeft 
^* an oiphan ? He urges me to revenge those 
^* injuries which I have long studied to forget." 
.The assembly was dismissed ; and Leonas, who, 
^th some difficulty, had been protected from the 

C 3 popular 
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CHAP, popular fury, was sent back to his master, witli aii 
!■;,• y '^f epistle, in which Julian expressed, in a istrain of 
the most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of 
contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been suppressed and embittered by the dissimulation 
of twenty years. After this message, which might 
be considered as a signal of irreconcileable war, 
Julian, who some weeks before had celebrated the 
Christian festival of the Epiphany *, made a pub- 
lic declaration, that he committed the care of his 
safety to the immortal gods 5 and thus publicly 
renounced the religion, as well as the friendship, 
of Cdnstantius t. 
luiianprc- The situation of Julian required a vigorous 
S^rcon*'' and immediate resolution. He had discovered, 
fitptiji^ from intercepted letters, that his adversary, sa<« 
prificing the interest of the state to that of the 

pionarch, 

9 Ferianim die quern celebrantes mcnse Januario» Chustiai^i 
Sjiifihania dictitant, progressus in eorum ecclesiam, solemniter 
numine orato discesfiit. Ammian. xxi. 2. Zonaras.obseires^ 
that it was on Christmas-day^ and hb ^ssertioi) is not inconsist*^ 
ent ; since the churchi^s of ]E^gypt9 Asia, and perhaps Gaul^ 
celebrated on the same day (the' sixth of January) the nativity 
and the baptism of their Saviour. The Romajis» as ignorant 
as their brethren of the real date of his birth, fiked the solemii 
festival on the 25th of December, the Brumalia^ of winter 
solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated the birth of the 
Sun. See Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, 1. xx. 
c. 4. and Beausobre Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, torn, iiw 
p. 690—700. 

f The public and secret negociatipns between Constantius 
and Juli^, must be extracted, with some caution, from Juliaa 
himself (Qrat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286.). Libanius ^OraU 
Parent, c. 5\\ p. 276.). Ammianus (xx. 9.). Zosimut (1. w^ 
p. 154.). and even Zonaras (torn. xi. 1. xiii, p. 20^ 21, 22.)^ 
)vho, on this occasion^ appears to have possessed and used some 
valuable materials. ' 
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»onarch, had again excited the Barbarians to cha?. 
Hivade the provinces of the West. The position 
©f two magazines, one of them collected on the 
banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed 
at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indi- 
.catg the march of two armies ; and the size of 
those magazines, each of which consisted of six 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather 
flour *, wa3 ^ threatening evidence of the strength 
and numbers of the enemy, who prepared to 
surround him. B\it the imperial legions Vere 
still in their distant quarters of Asia ; the Da.- 
nube was feebly guarded ; and if Julian could 
occupy, by a 6^dden incursion, the important 
provinces of IMyricum, he might expect tftat a 
people of soldiers would resort to his standard, 
and that the rich mines. of gold and silver would 
contribute to the expences of the "civil war. He 
proposed this bold enterprise to the assembly of 
the soldiers ; inspired them with a just confidence 
in their general, and in themselves j and ex- 
horted ithem to oiaintdn their reputation, of being 
terrible to the enemy, moderate to t^heir fellow- 
dtizens, and^obedient to their officers. His 
spirited discourse was received- with the loudest 
acclamations, and t;he same troops which had 
taken up arms against Constantius, when he sum^ 
pioned them to leave Gaul, ngw declared with 

Q 4 alaqrity, 

* Three hundred myriadS) or three millions of medimnu a 
4:om-mea8ure familiar to the Athenians, and which contained 
six Roman mo^tt* Julian explains, like a soldier and a statesman^ 
•the danger of his situation, and the necessity and advantage^ 
x)f ata offensive war (ad S, P. Q. Athcn. p. 286, 287. )• 
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CHAV. alacrity, th^t they would follow Jufian to di« 

XXII . . 

'_^ ^ * ; fiurthest extremities of Europe or Asia, The oath 
of fidelity was administered ; and the sol4iers, 
jclashing their shields, and pointing their drawn 
swords to th^ir thrpfits, devoted themselves, witlj 
horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader 
\yhoin they celebrated as the deUverer of Gaul, 
and the conqueror of the Oeim^s*. This 
solema engagement^ which seemed to be dictated 
by afFec^on rather than j^y duty, \yas singly 
opposed by Nebridius^ who h^d been admitted 
j^o the o$ce of praetorian praefect. That faith* 
ful minister^ alone and unassisted, asserted the 
rights of Gonstantiu$ i^ the midst.-, of fm arme4 
and angry nu^ltitndej to vhose fui^'he had aiinost 
fallen an honourable^ but useless, ss|^fi(^^f After 
losing QQe of his hands by the stroke oi a st^ord^ 
he embraced the knees of the pHnca whom he 
tiad oieaded. JuUaft covered thp f^raefect with 
^-his imperial mantle, and protecting hittx fron| 
the j;eal of his followers, disniissed him to his 
own house^ with less yespect than was perhaps 
due to the virtue of an enemy t. The high 
office of Nd>ridius was be$towe4 cm. Saliust ; and 
the proyioices of Gaul, which were now delivered 
fromthe intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed 
the niild and equitably administration of the friend 
pf Julian, who was permitted to practise those 

virtues 

^ See his praition, and th^ behayipUr of the trpop^, in Am- 
lulan. xxi. ii. 

f He eternly refused hU hand to %hG suppfiaot prapfect) whom 
he sent into Tuscany (Aramian. xxi« 5.). Libanius, with sa- 
vaffe fury, insults Nel^idiua^ a{)pIaudB the soldiefS, and almost 
censures the humanity of Julian (Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. 278.). 
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virtues v'hieh he had insdUed into the mSodof fai9 ch ak 



u 
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The hopes of JuUw depended much less on fi» mardi 
the number of his troop, tha^ cm the celerity RSJ^e*fat«»* 
of his motions. In the executioBi of a daring %«^««»- 
entei^rise, he fiy^iled himself of every precautioji^ 
as far as prudence coul4 si^ggestj and vfk^f^ 
prudence coul^ »o longer accompany his steps, 
he tru^ed the evrat to yalour and to fortune^ 
In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and 
divided his army t« One body, which conn^tted 
0£ ten thousand ment wa$ directed, under the 
command of Nevttta, general of the cayalry, (p 
advauice through the midland pa^ts of Rhsetia 
and Noricum. A similar division of troops^ under 
the orders p£ Jomm and Joyinus, prepared Uf 
follow t&e oblique course of the highways, 
through the Alps and the north^n confines of 
Italy* The kistructions to the generals wem 
conceived with >energy and precision : to hasten 
their march in close and pompaxrt columns, which, 
according totKe disposition of the ground^ mighl 
readily be changed into any order of battle ; to 
secure themselves against the surprises of the night 
^y strong posts and vigilant guards; to prevent 
tesistance by tjieir unexpected arrival j to elude 

examination 

f Aminian. xxi. $• In this promption, JuUan obeyed the 
law which he publicly imposed on himself. Neque civilis quit, 
quam judex nee roilitaris rector, alio quodam praeter meijta 
sufiragante, ad potiorem veniat gradum (Ammian. xx. 5.)^ 
Absence did not weaken his regard lor Sallust, with whoie 
name (A. D. S63.) he honoured the consulship. 

f Ammiaitnt (xxi. 6.) ascribes the same practice, and the 
same motiine^ to Alexander tl^ Gstat, and other skilful ge- 
neral. 
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CHAP, exaimaation by their sudden departure ; to sprea4 
\^. ^ >'^ the opinion of their strength, and the terror of 
' his name^ and to join thdr sovereign under the 
walls of Sirmium, For himself, Julian had 
reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. 
He selected tJiree thousand brave and active vo- 
lunteers, resolved, like their leader, to cast be^ 
hind them every hope of a retreat : at the head 
of this faithful band', he fearlessly plunged into 
the recesses of the Marcian or black forest, which 
conceals the sources of the Danube * ; and, for 
many days, the fate of Julian was unknown to 
the world. The secrecy pf his march, his dili- 
gence, and vigofir, surmounted every obstacle; 
he forced his way over nfiountains and morasses, 
occupied the bridges or swam the) rivers, pur^ 
aued his direct course t, without reflecting whe- 
ther he traversed the territory of the Romans or 
of the Barbarians, and at length emerged, be- 
tween Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where 
Jie designed to embsu-k his troops on the Danube.. 
By a well-concerted stratagem, be seized a fleet 

"■ ■■ ■ - • gi 

* This wood was a part of the great Hercynian forest, which, 
in the time of Caesar, stretched away frotn the^ country of t{i« 
Rauraci (Basil) int9 the boui^Iess regjbnsof tl;^ Noiih* Se« 
Cluver, Germania Antiqua^ 1. iii. c. 47. 

f Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent, c, 53. p. 278, 279. with 
pregory Nazianzen^ Qrat. iii. p. .68. Even the saint adnuref 
the speed and secrecy of this march. . A modern divine might 
apply to the progress of Julian, the lines which were griginally 
designed for another apostate ; 

So eagerly the fiend. 
O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or. rare^ 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way 
And sw.^89 0^ sinks, or wajdes, or creeps, or ^es. 
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of light brigantines *, as it lay at anchor ; secured chap- 
fL supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy 
the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gal- 
lic army ; and boldly committed himself to the 
stream of the Panube. The labours of his ma* 
riners, who plied their o^rs with incessant dili- 
gence, and the steady continuance of a favourable 
wind, carried his fleet above seven hundred miles 
in eleven days t ; ai^d he had already disembarked 
his troops at Bononia,^only nineteen miles from 
Sirmium, before his enemies could receive any 
certain intelligence that he had left the banks of 
the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid 
navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise ; and though he accepted 
the deputation of some cities, which hastened tP 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed 
along the river, without indulging the temptation 
of signalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. 
The banks of the Danube were crowded on either 
side with spectators, who gazed on the military 
pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, 
and diffused through the adjacent country the 
feme of a young herb, who advanced with more 
I than 

♦ In that interval the Notitia places two or three fleets, the 
Lauriacensis (at tauriacum, or Lorch), the Arlapensis, thp 
lAagineasis ; and mentions five legions, or cohorts, of Liburnarii, 
vfho should be a sort of marines. Sect* lyiii. edit* Labb. 

f Zosimus alone (L iii* p. 156.) has specified this interesting 
circumstance. Mamertinus (in Panegyr, Vet. xi. 6, 7, 8.), 
who accompanied Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, de- 
^ribes this royage in a florid and picturesque manner, challen? 
gcs T^'JpM^"^^* ^"^ ^^ Argonauts of Greece, &c. 
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CHAP, than mortal speed at the head of tiie innumerabls 
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forces of the West. Ludlian, who, with the 
rank of ^general of the cavalry, commanded the 
military powers of lUyricwn, was alarmed and 
perplexed by the doubtful reports, which l^e 
could neither reject nor believe. He had taken 
30iae slow and irresolute measures for the purpose 
of collecting his troops ; when he was surprised 
byDagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, 
2^ soon as he landed at Bononia, had pushed 
forwards witljsome light inf^mtry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, nvas hastily 
throivn upon a horse, and conducted to the pre- 
sence of Julian -; who kindly raised him from the 
ground, and dispelled the terror and an^azemenl: 
V^hich seemed to stupify his facilities, ©ut JLu- 
cilian had ao sopner recoyered Jiis sprits, than he 
betrayed bis want of discretion, ^ presuming 
$o admonish his conqueror, jdhiat he had rashly 
ventured, with a handful of men, tp expose his 
person in the midst of his epemies. 5' Reserve 
" for your master Gonstantjus these tiijpd remon- 
^^ strances,** replied Julian, with a smile of cpar 
tempt ; ^' when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
" I received you not as ?i counsellor, but as a 
*^ suppliant/* Conscious that success alone could 
justify his attempt, and that boldness only could 
command success, he instantly adv^ced, at the 
head of three thousand soljiiers, tP attack tbe 
strongest and most populous city of the^IHyrijui 
I^ovinces, As he entered the long subijrb of 
Sirmium, he was received by the joyful accla? 
^nations of the army and people ; who, crowned 

with 
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i*ith flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their ^^^^• 
hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign ^ k^^ - n^ . 
to his imperial residence. Two days were de- 
voted to the public joy, which was celebrated by 
the ganfies pf thfe Circus; but, early on the 
morning of the third day, Julian marched to 
occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of 
Mount Hajnus ; which, almost in the mid-way 
between Sirmium and Constantinople, separates 
the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an abrupt 
descent towards the former, and a gentle decli- 
vity on the side of the latter *4 The defence of 
this important post was intrusted to the brave 
Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the 
Italian division, successfully executed the plan of 
the march and junction which their master had 
so ably conceived f. 

The homage which Julian obtained, from the He jtistiBw 
Fears or the inclination of the people, extended ^*""*^ 
far beyond the immediate effect of his arms J, 
The praefectures of Italy and Illyricum were ad- 
tmnistered by Taurus and Florentius, who united 
that important office with the vain honours of the 
consulship ; and as those magistrates had retired 

with 

♦ The description of Ammianus, which might he supported 
fcy collateral evidence, ascertains the precise situation of the vf«- 
gf/tut Succorumy or passes of Sued. M. d'Anville, from the 
trifling resemblance of names, has placed them between Sardica 
and Naissus. For my own justification, I am obliged to men- 
tion the onli^ error which I have discovered in the maps or 
writings of that admirable geographer. 

f Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Ammia- 
nus (xxi. 8, 9 J ID.) still supplies the series of the narrative. 

X Ammian, xxi. 9> 10. libanius, Omt. Parent, c. 54> 
p. 279, 280. Zosimus, I iii. p. 156, 157, 
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CHAP. i;^ith precipitation to the court of Asia, JuHarii 
m. ^ - who could not always restrain the levity of his 
temper, stigmatized their flight by adding, in all 
the Acts of the Year, the epithet of fugitive to 
the names of the two consuls. The provmces 
which had been deserted by their first magistratesr 
acknowledged the authority of an emperor, who, 
conciliating the qualities of a soldier with those 
of a philosopher, was equally admired in thtf 
camps of the Danube, and in the cities of Greece.' 
^ From his palace, orj more properly, from his 

head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distri- 
buted to the principal cities of the empire, a 
laboured apology for his own conduct j published 
the secret dispatches of Constantius ; and solicited 
the judgment of mankind between two compe- 
titors, the one of whom had expelled, and the 
other had invited, the Barbarians *. Julian^' 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach 
. of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument 
as well as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, 
but in those of composition. His epistle to the 
senate and people of Athens f seems to have been 

dictated 

♦ Julian (ad S. P. Q* Athen. p. 286.) positively asserts, that 
ie intercepted the letters of Constantius to the Barbarians : ^^n(i 
Libaniu^ as positively affirms, that he read them on his march 
to the troops and the cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 4.) express- 
es himself with Cool and candid hesitation, njfama soUus admit- 
tenda est fides. He Specifies, however, an intercepted letter 
/rom Vadomaif to Constantius, which supposes ah intimat<^ 
correspondence between* them r ** CapSar tuus disciplinam noh 
habet.*' 

t Zo&imu$ mentions his epistles to the Atfhenitins, the Gorinv 
tbians,' and the Laced xmonianti The substance was probably 

the 
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dictated by an elegant enthusiasm ; which ptomJSted 6 h X p: 



him to submit his actions and his motives to the 
degenerate Athenians of his own times, with the 
same humble deference, aS' if he had been plead-^ 
ing, in the days of Arisddes, before the tribunal 
of the Areopagus. His application to the senate 
of Rome, which was still permitted, to bestow 
the titles of imperial power^ was agrieeable to the 
forms of the expiring republic. An assembly 
was summoned by Tertullus, praefect of the city j 
the epistle of Julian was read ; and as he appeared 
to be master of Italy, his claims were admitted 
without a dissenting voice. His oblique censure 
of the innovations of Constantine, and his pas- 
sionate invective against the vices of Constantius, 
were heard with less satisfaction ; and the seaate^ 
as if Julian had been present, unanimously ex* 
claimed, *' Respect, we beseech you, the author 
*' of your own fortune *.'* An artful expression, 
which, according to the chance of war, might 
be differently explained ; as a manly reproof of 
the ingratitude of the usurper, or as a flattering 
confession, that a single act of such benefit to the 
state ought to atone for all the failings of Con- 
stantius. 

The 
« 

the same, though the address was properly varied. The epistle 
to the Athenians is still extant (p. 268 — 287.), and has afford- 
ed much valuable information. It deserves tl;ie praises of the 
Abbe de la Bleterie (Pref. a THistoire de Jovien, p. 24, 
25.). and is one of the best manifestos to be found in any 
language. 

\ jiuctori hio re*oerenttam regamus. Ammian. xxi. 10. It 
\& amusing enough to observe the secret conflicts of the senate 
between flattery and fear. See Tacit, Hist. i. 85, 
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gres^ of JuHati was ^eedily transmitted to lud 
^i^^tir ^^^^» ^**^> '^y ^'^ i'etreat of Sapor, had obtained 
some respite from the Persian \Krar. Disguising 
the anguish of his soul under tlie semblance of 
Gontempi^ Ck>nstantius professed his iiitehtion of 
returning into Europe, and of giving chace to 
Julian ; for he never spoke of this mi^tary expe* 
dition in an^ other light than that of a hunting 
p3Tty *. In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, 
he comfiiunicated this design to his army ; slightly 
Mentioned the gtiilt arid rashness of the C^sar ; 
and Ventured to assure them,- that if the muti- 
neers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the 
'field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of 
thek eyes, and. the irre^stible weight of their 
shotit of onset. The speech of the emperor waSI 
received with militafy applause, and Theodotus^ 
the president of the council of Hierapolis, re- 
quested, with tears of adulation, that his city 
might be adorned with the head of the vanquished 
rebel t* A chosen detachmtent ^s dispatched 
away in post-waggons, to secure^ if it were yet 
possible^ the pass of Succi ; the recruits, thtf 
horses, the arms, sttid the magazines which had 
been prepared against Sapor, were appropriated 
to the service of the civil war j and the domestic 

victories 



/ 



* Tanquam vemiticiam pr^dam caperet : hoc enim ad lenieti- 
dam suorum metum subinde prsedicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7* 

f See the speech and preparations in Ammianus, xxi. 13.' 
The vile Theodotui afterwards implored and obtained his par- 
don from the merciful conqueror, who signified his wish of di- 
minishing his enemies, and increasing the n\unberof hu friends 
(xxii. W.). 



victories ^ GondtabtluA mspii-ed fai^ |>aHil^ii ^H^^' 
with the most iangulne osiiui-an^es of sacci^w 
The ndtxty Ckudentius had occit^ied in his tiaiine 
the proTince^ of Afrka ; th^ dubsistehce^f Rome 
was intercejpted ; aiid the distress of Julian i^i 
increased, by ail tlneiqjeif«ed events which might 
have beeii producti^^e of fatal consequences. Ju-: 
lian had recdyed the isubmissibn of two legions 
and a cohort of archej^^ who iirer^ Stationed at 
Sirmium ; but he suspected, with ireasoHi^ the fide^ 
lity of those troops, which had been distin- 
guished by ilie emperor j and it was thought 
e)q>edient, under the pretence of the eitposed 
ttate of the GalUc frontier, to dismiss them from 
the nlost important sceile of action^ They ad-: 
Vanced, with relui^tante, a^ far as the confines 
of Italy ; but as they dreaded the length of thd 
way, and the savage fieri^enesd of the Germans^ 
they resolved, by the instigation of one of their 
ttibimes, ig halt at Aquileia, and to erect the 
bannei*s of CoAstantius On the Walls of that im^^ 
pregnable city. The Vigilance of Julian per^ 
ceiyed at onfee the e&tient of the thischief^ and th^ 
necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By 
his ordel", Jovinus led bstcik a part of the army 
into Italy J and the siege of Aquileia iyas formed 
with diligence^ and prosecuted with vigotiri But 
the legionaries, who seemed to have Rejected the 
yoke of discipline, conducted the defence of the! 
place with skill and perseverance | invited the 
rest of Italy to imitate the exanliple of their cou- 
tage and loyalty ; and threatened the i^treat of 
Vol. IV. D Julian^ 
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JuUaH) if he should, be forced to yield to the supe-* 
rior numbers o£ the arms of the East *. 

Butthe humanity of Julian was. preserved from 
the cruel alternative^ which he pathetically la- 
meats, of destroying) or of being himself de- 
stroyed : and the seasonable death of Constantius 
delivered the Roman empire from the calamities 
of civil war. The approach of winter could not 
detain the monarch at Antioch ; and his &vou- 
rites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 
revenge. A sHgkt fever, which was perhaps 
occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, was 
increased by the fatigues of the journey ; and 
jConstantius was obliged to halt at the little town 
of Mopsucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, 
where he expire^, after a short illness, in the 
forty.fifth year of his ag^, and the twenty-fourth 
of h^ reign !• His genuine character, which 
was jcoipposed of pride and weakness, of super* 
sti^on and <:ruelty, has been, fully displayed in 
....... thft 

* Ammian, xxi. 7. ll» 12. He seems to describe, witti su- 
'|>erfluoU» labour, the operations- of the siege of Aquileia, whidi, 
.on this .occa«on|| maintained its impre^rnable fame. * Gregory 
Nazianzei) (Orat. ili. p. 68.) ascribes this accidental revolt to 
the wisdom of Consttuitius, whose assured victory he announ- 
ces with some appearance of truth. Constaatio .quern .crede<^ 
bat proculdubio fore victorem : nemo enim omnium tunc ab 
hac constant! sententta discrepebat. Ammiftn. xxi. 7. 

+ His death and character are faithfully delineated by Am- 
mianus (xxi. 14, 15, 16.)..; and we are authorised to despise 
and detest the foolish calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 68.), 
who accuses Julian of contriving the death df his benefactor. 
The private repentance of the emperor, that he had spared and 
promoted Julian (p. -69. and Orat. xxi. p. 389.), is not impro- 
bable in itself, nof incompatible with the public verbal testa- 
ment, which prudential considerati^s might dictate inth$ last 
momenta of his life. *' * 
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the preceding narrative of dVil and eede»a^^ chap; 
events. The long' abuse of^ power rendered ■_ ^ ' ^ 
him a considerable obje<^t in the eyes of his con- 
temporaties 5 but as personal merit can alone 
deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the 
sons of Constatitine may be dismissed front the 
world ^ith the remark, that he inherited thtf 
defects, wdthout thfe abilides, of his fatbien Be*' 
fore Constantiils expired j he is said to have named 
Julian fol: his successor j nor doe^ it seem impro-^ 
bable, that his anxious Concern fdr the fate of 
a young- and tetider wife. Whom he left with 
child, may have prevailed, in his last moments^ 
Over the harsher passiohs of hatred and i'evenge4 
Eusebiusj and his giiiky associates, made a faiiit 
attempt to prolong: the telgn of the eanuchs, 
by the election of another emperor t but their 
intrigued were rejected With disdain by an army 
which new abhorred the thought of dvil dis- 
cord } and two officers of rank were instantly 
dispatched, to assure Jufian^ that every sword in 
the empire* would be ■ drawn for his service: The 
military de^gtts of that prince^ who had formed 
three different attiicks against Thrace, were pre- 
vented by this fortunate event. Without shed*, 
ding the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped 
the dangers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired 
the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 
to visit the place of his birth, .and the new 
capital of the empii*e, he advanced from Naissus 
through the mountains of Hsemus, and ,the €iti<$s 
ofpTlirace. When ha reached Heraclea, at the 
; D 2 ^ distance 
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^xxir'* dfetance of sixty miks, all C(mstanttfio|>le was 
^ r V : * poured forth to teceire him ; and he made bis 
ten con^* triumphal entry, amid^ the dutiful acclamations 
Sc'iif**' of the soldiers, the people, and the senate* An 
innumerable multitude pressed arotind him .with 
eager respect j. and wjerie perhaps. disappointed, 
when they beheld the small stature^ and simple 
gatb of a hej'o, whose unexperienced youth had 
Vanquished the Barbarians of Germany, and who 
had now traversed, in a successful career, the 
whole continent of Europe, from the shores of 
the Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus ** A few 
days afterwards, whe;n the remains of the deceased 
emperor irere landed in the harbour, the subjects 
of Julian applauded the real of affected humanity 
of .thdr sovereign. On foQt, without his diadem, 
and clothed in a mourning babit^ he accompsgaied 
the funeral as far as the church of th^ Holy 
Apo^Ies, where the body ws^ deposited : said 
if these marks of respect may be interpreted as a 
selfish Iribttte to the biith and dignity of his im-^ 
perial kinsman^ the tears of Julian professed tQ 
the world, ,that he had forgot the injuries, ,antj 
remembered €mly the obligati^^ns whi^h he had 
received from Cpn8ta»tii?s t^^ . As soon as th^ 

legion^' 

* In deicribtng the triumph of Juiiany Aititmfnus (xxii* 
1,2.) assumes the lofty tone of an orator or poet : while Li" 
bauius (Orat* l^arent. c* 5G. p. ^8^1.) sinks to the grave sim-^ 
plicity of an historian. 

f The ^funeral of Constai^ius is, ctescrlhed by A]fe)mianu» 
ixxi, 16.) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat.iv. p.ll9.)» Mamertinus 
(in Painegyr. Vet.xi. 27.), Libatlius (Orat. Parent, c. Ivi. 
p. 285. and Ph'lostorgius (L vi. c-(). with Godcfroy's Disspi-^ 
tations, p. 265.). These writers, and their followers, Pagans, 
Catholics, Arians, beheld with very different eyes both th(^ 
dead and the living emperor. 
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fedoAs of Aquileia were alssured of the ^teath of cirtAp. 
the emperor, they opened the gates of the 'city, »_ ^ /y 
and, by the «actifice 4)f their guilty leaders, ob- 
tsdned am ea^y pardon Jfroth t&e ptu4ence or lenity ana u ae- 
of Miaft; ivhoj ih the thirty-second y^r of his ^ly^the 
jage, iascquired the undkputed possefesdcfft of the "^^^^""^^ 
Roman' etnpire^. 

PMlotophy had instructed Julian to compare HUdvii 
the advantages of action and retirement ►, but m^^^and 
the elevation of hk bSrth, and the accidents of Pj|^»^« 
1ms ii^^ never alloived ttim- the freedom of thoicel 
fie liiight perhaps si^erely have preferred the 
grdvfes of tl^ academy, and the ^ciety of Athens ; 
but he ivasl'eonstt^n^, at first by the will, and 
Jifter^rds- by -the injustice^ of Cohstantius, ta 
expc^ his person an^ ^tti^ tx!> the dsingers of 
Imperii gream^M ( ^d> t4 ttiake himself account*^ 
able to the Wdrld, and to posterity, for the hapi. 
piness of millions f. Julian recollected wfth ter-^ 
ror the observation of his master Plato |*^ that 
the government of our flocks and hetds is always 
t>9 cemnutted 

* Xhc day and year pf the birth of Julian are not perfectly 
ascertained. The d»y is prpbably the sixth of November, and 
the year most be either SSljar S32. Ttlfeiufiitbr Hist* des 
j^mpereur^ torn. iv. p. 693* iDucange» Fam. Byzantk. p. 50* 
I have preferred the earlier date,* ' '' ' 

\ Julian himself (p. 25Smff267.) has expressed these phi«> 
loftophical ideas lyith much eloquence, and some aifectationy in 
a very elabisfaie epistle to Themistius. The Abb^ de la Ble* 
terie (torn, ii, p. 146.-^193. )» whphas given an elegant tran- 
slation, is irtcbned to believe that it was the celebrated Themis* 
tius, whose orations are still extant/ 

X JuUan ad Tbemist. p. 25S. Pctavius (not, p! 95,) ob- 
serves, that this passage is taken from the fourth book de Legl- 
bus J but cither Julian quoted from memory, or his M8S. 
were different from ours. Xenophon opcn$ the Cyropacdia 
with a similar reflection, 
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CHAP* cointnitted to bemp of a superior species; andi 
i^\[_ f that the cqi^duct of nations require^ and deserves 
the cel^sti^l powefs of the Gods or of the Gehiit 
From thjs priUbciple , he Justly, concluded, . that tthe ^ 
man who jjrfejumes to reigo^ should aspire tp.tha 
pptfe«:tiq|i,:of the diviue liature; .that. hfiSJiQU?^ 
purify his soul from her mortal and- t^iiresiirial 
.. par^^::that,he.sho^^lcJ.eKtingiy^h hit ap|Detitqs^.'tn- 
iig-hte*!* hifi uM^rsJapding,* regulate, hi^.ppsslon^, 
pid $uWhq. the; wiW \y^'^^i whicfe^' ac{x?trdMg' tQ 
' th^J^eJy metaphor gf; .Alrfetotlqit:, ,.«&J^p5i, fails 
to.a$cffid: 4?e thron^'of aidospoirf '|Thp rthron? 
ofrJulijiji', .\vhich thi^ide^tb/pf Coi^stan^iu^^ftxed 
pn-an; in^epe^ijent l>p^,, Jwg^i.the 6§at, of retasoni 
pf yirtu^e, . apd peiihaps; qfii Ygnity. -, rfi^l ^^is(s4 
the.honoursj icv^^m^ tjit.; ples^uije^ii^ild die, 
charged, jtith iipc^sgiifitrdiligepce.rttoQi^attes, of 
his fcnijklf c^ ^station ; ,^nd • tlb?jre,i^^r^/ f«S^ ftfnonfg 
his sji^ljj^ct^ who, .V94iW .have Q6Qsented» tft, relieve 
Jiim fr9yn . ^he v^eigh): . bf ^hf^. diadem; . h^d they 
been otjiiged to suhftiit! their tijne j^pd their acr 
tions tQjthe rigorous laws which their philosophic 
emperor imposed on himself. One of his most 
intimate friends t, who had 6ft ej;^ shared t^e 
friugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, that 
his light' and sparing diet (whi^rh Vf^s usually qf 

the 

J .. ^ 

^ ^ O h ^y4^*t«r4i..it*Aivw »(lXWt ^^«fp6i<n if^ iff^Mv^ Aristot. 
up. Julian.' p. t?61. The hlS, of Voasiu?, uosa(isfied with a 
biggie be^st, affords the sjirooger reading of 0n^in^ which th^ 
experience of despotism may warrant. 

+ LibaniuJi (Orat. ParentalU, c. Jxxxiv, Ixxxv. p. 310,311, 
SI 'J:) has given thi!< interestmg detail of the private life of Ju- 
lian, He himself (in Misopogon, p. 350.) iriCntions his veger 
table diet, and upbraids the gross and sensual appetite of thf 
people ofAntioch. * 
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tiie veget^.W^lu«<l) left feb mind a^ body, always of^AP. 
&ee and ac^v^ for the variQUB ^aui inipbrtaiit '^^^ u^^ 
business eif an author, a p<»iti^ 4. magistrates a 
general, and ^ pn&ce* lifi pn^ and the $iitie day, 
he gave; audienpe .to sev^al ambassgdoref, 9^ 
wrote, or dictated, a^^epit nupib^r of^^letter$ to 
his general^, bin ^ivil n^gi&tr^ktes^ bis .f^vate 
friends^ and. the di^^^i^^tdcies of his 4onuQions.> 
He Ii$te9e4 to the memorials 'which had. b^n 
rec^ived^ considered the subj^t-of thf pi^ons, 
^nd si^ified his i^itentio^ moce raji^iy.'tban 
they could be t^en in t^shprt-haJijd by.the. dili- 
g^ce of H9 seci^acksi lie possessed #uch flexi- 
biJity of ttought,.andpuch ^kimefis of i att^B^JoB, 
that he could employ hi^ ha^d to ¥?rittj[,hi«f^ar 
to liste% Zf^d his voice tp diptate; and .pursue .at 
once thvee seveml trains ef ideas .without hesi- 
tation^and without eriJ<^, While his ipinis^ers 
reposedy the prince flew wilJh agility ..frOitii on<e 
labour to another, and, after a hasty dinner, 
retired into his library, till the public business, 
which he Ijad appointed for tjie eyening, s^iw^ 
moned him to interrupt tfee prcv^ecution of his 
stixdies. The .suppey pf the epiperor ^ajs still less 
substantial than the fqnner raeal ; his sleep was 
n^ver clouded by the "fumes of indigestion j and, 
except in th? short iQterval of a mamj^e, which 
was the . effect of policy rather than love, the 
chaste Julian never shared his bed with a female 
companion *. He was soon awakened by the 
D 4 l^ntrance 

* Lectulus . • . Vestalium toris parlor, is the praise whict 
J^amertinps (Pancgyr, Vet. xi. 13?^)" addresses to Julian him- 

jself^ 



6HAt»/ entr»^d«)f &^ secretaries^ who had slept thd 
preceding (^ } and U^ servants veve obliged to 
vfdit sikemately, while the^r indefafigable mastei' 
allowed himself scarcetf any othei^ refireshmem^ 
th^n ih^ change of occupa^ons. The predeiiessors 
of Julian;, his imcle, his htpther, and his cousin, 
induij^ed theif puerile taste for the game# of the 
eircusy under the speciou^' pretence of complying^ 
wiA the ^ inclinations of the people ; ?^nd they 
frequently remipned thfe greatest part of the day, 
as idle spectators^ and as a part of the Splendid 
spectacle, till the ot4i^^y it^nnd of twenty-four 
races ^ was completely ftnished. On solemn 
{gstirat^, JuHan^ who lelt and i^ofessec} an un? 
fashionabt^ dislfke to theses ftivqlous amusements, 
i^ondesi^etde^ to sippear in the Circus ; and aft^ 
bestOT^ving a careless glance on five or six of the 
races, he hastily withdrew, wkh the impadence 
pf a ^ilosopher, ^ho cottsiiiered every mopien? 
'" \ " -' ■ as 

self. Libanjus afHrms^ in sober, peremptory language, that Ju^ 
tian never ikncw a woman bcfore'his maniage, or after the death 
of biat wife [Qntf Pasjent^ <^ ^jmii. p.. 3^3.). The.cka^ti- 
X-Y of Jul^n js confirmed by.th?} innpartial testimony gf Am^ 
miaiius (xxv, i.)', and the pxbrtid silence pf fhe Christians. 
Vet Jujiao troriicall]!! urgw tbsrepipach of thp pisopl? of An^ 
tioch» tbatvhe almost akai^s (*>«; i^^«f» in Misopogon. p. S45.) 
lay alone. This suspicious expression is explaine'd by the Ab? 
be de la Bleterie (^iist. de^oiiieny torn. »• p* 1Q3--109.) 
vvitb candour and ingenuity. 

* See Salmasius ad Sueton. m Claud, c. xxi. A twenty^ 
fifth race, or misjusf W2|s added, to complete the number of one 
liundred ^HftriotSy four of whiql)» the four qoloure^ smarted each 
Keat, 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 
1 1 appears, that- they ran five or seven times round the Mefe^ 
(Sueton. in Domitian. c. 4.) ; and (from the measure of the 
Circus Maximus at Romeythe Hippodrome at Constantinople!, 
jkc. ) it might be about a f'iur-mile course* 
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pB lost) that ' was not devoted to the adranttge of c h a k 
the public, or the improvement of his own > ^f^' * 
mind*. By this avaH^e <^ time, he seemed to 
protract the short duration of his reign ; and if 
the dates were less securely ascertained, we shoiifld pecember, 
refuse to believe, that bnly sixteen months elapsed March, ' 
between the tieath of Constantius and the depar- ^ ^* ^^* 
tjire of his successor for the Persian irar. The 
prions. of Julitm can only be preserved' by the 
care of the hiistoriin ; but the portion of his vola* 
minous writings, which is slill extant, remains 
9s a monuipeht of the appftrcation, as well as of 
the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, 
^e Caesars, several of his onrtions, and his ela*- 
l)orate work against the ChriStian religion, were 
Composed in the long nights rff the twa'winters^ 
the former of which he passed at Constantinople, 
and the latter at Antioch;^ 

The reformation of the inipcrSal court was Keferns* 
one of the ftrst ^fid most necessary acts of the p^|^^*^ 
government of Julian t* Sochi after his entrance 
into the palace of Constantinople, be bad oc- 
casion for the service of a barber. An officer, 
magnificently dressed, immediately presented him^ 
self. ^« Jt is a tarber,*' exclaimed the prince, 

with 

* Julian in Misopogon. p. S40. .Julius C«sar had oJTcuded 
the Roman people by reading his dispatches during the actual 
jaice. Augustus indulged their taste, or hit own, by his coii- 
Itant attention to the important business of the Circus, for 
Khich he professed the warmest inclination. Suetou. in August. 
c. xlv. 

t The reformation of the palace is described by Ammian\i3 
(xxii. 4.) Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ixii. p. ^88, &c.), Ma^ 
mcrtipus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 11.), Socrates (L iii. c. !.)» 
(lOfUBos^aras (torn, ii, 1. xiii. p. 24.}. 



CHAP. ^tb-afecte4 surprise, " that I want, and not ^ 
3fxi!. c€ raceiver.genecal qf ,the finaoces.^," , He ^ues- 
tioifed' the man cioncermng thp; iprqigts ef hi«; 
cinployment J. and was infc^mqc^ t|iati?besid«a a^ 
large salary, and some. yalu2i)|e iperqviritep, he 
^jayed a daily allowance fcr, twiBf}fy:$eiTantejE 
itfid as many, horses.. A thou?^ ,b5n;^ers, ar 
thonsand^up-bearers, a thousand^ .copk;s, wer^ 
distributed in the seyeral offices <)f^Jiixury t an4 
the number of eunuchs could tie oompared only 
with the insects of a suinmer's day^t-.- The mo^ 
narch who resigned to his subject^ rthe superiority 
f)f merit and virtue, was^disting^ifhed by the 
o|]pr^$iVe magnific^ipce of his. dij^s,, his tjible, 
his buildings, and his train. T^ steely ,palapes . 
^ected by ConSitantinp and bis •S9f^ were deep- 
^ated with many, coloured injcrb^es,, and orna- 
ments of massy gold. The most exquisite dainties 
were procured, t^ gratify their pridp, rather 
than their taste j birds of the n^psft distant cli^, 
mates, fish from the most remote^ se^s, fruit*, ouf 
of their natural season, winter rqses, and summex} 
;nows J, The domestic crowd qf the palace 

- surpass^4 

* Ego npn ratlonalem juss! sed tonsorem acciri. Zonarae uses 
the less natural image of a senator. Yet an officer of the fi- 
nances, Who was satisfied with wealth, might desire and ob- 
tain the honours of the senate. 

are the original words of Ubanius, which I have faithfully 
quoted, lest I should be suspected of magnifying the abuses of 
the royal household. 

i The expressions of Mamertinus are lively and forcible. Quin 
£|iampran4iQruin et csnarum laboratas magnitudines Romanut 

^(Wlu| 
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Bprpassed th^ ^^^ace of thi? legions; y«t,thi^ chap, 
sni^Uest p4rto(iU}i$;f costly m)iltitude was sul^ 
vi^t to the v^tfir even to tt|Q fplendour,^ of; the 
$hrp/ie# The. :m9Qarch' Mr^. disgraced, an4 tb^ 
people wa^ ii^ijredy by:the creation -and :$ale<^ 
iui infinite nprmb^r-^f obscu^re, ,and even titular 
employments ;: aa^]4/ the piost worthless of man- 
kind migbt purcjiase the privilege of being, 
maintained, rwit^out the necessity-; pf labour^ fronl 
thej jpublic rev^niie; > ^ The. wapte of an enormous 
househo^d^ tl^pjnq^e^e -^f fees( and . perquisite?, 
vhich ipere.sQQ^.^l^meds^^ia^. lawful d^t>J,,an4 
the l^ib^ whkb!.tfeey 0^to.Med. frooj tho|e wiip 
feared tl\eir ^ifiity, or solicited their j^vqura 
suddenly eiimhedtb^sei haughty menidfe. They 
abused their : fwtuif e, , without, t:()R^«rjng|> tj^eir 
past, on theit (ntuire, cwditipn;'an4ith^r J rapine 
and venality :x:ftuSd. l?e' equalled: only ^ by the eat^ 
traVagance of their. dis^pation.s. iTh^r.. silken 
robes were lembroidered/with' goWyih^r tables 
were sexved yrith ddicacy andrproft^sipn;. ttie 
houses which they built: for theip. dwn Uf e, \ims\d 
have covered ihe farm! of an ancient consul; juid 
the most, honourabk dtizen^ :w^re obliged tp 
dismount fromjithQiif iiorses, artd . re^j^ectfullyito 
salute an eunuich'^ivhoift they mei on the p^bJig 
highway. The luxury of the: pjilaice e?ccil«d' the 
contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually 
slept on the ground, who yielded with reluctance 

' tp 

populus sensit ; cum quxftitissimx dapet non gustu sed dliHcul- 
(atibus sestimarentur ; miracula aviiun, longinqui maris piscxs, 
jlieai temporis poma, xstivac nivcs, hybernae rosse. 
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cjtAp: to the indispensable calls of nature, and wh6 
plac^ his vanity, not in etmilkting,' but in de^ 
ipising, the pomp of royalty. -By the total extiN 
pation of % mischief idiich was' maghifted eveii 
beyond its real extent, he was*" impatient tbi ret 
fieve the distress, and to appease the murmurs,' 
of the people ; who support with less uneasinessr 
the weight of tajces, if they are toiivinced th^ 
the fruits of thdr industry are appropriated 16 
the service of the stiaite. But in the execution of 
this salutary work, lulian is accused ' of^ procee^t 
ing with too much hasti and inconsiderate seve^ 
rity. By a single edict, he r^tieed, the palace 
cfConstantinoi^e to an immeiise- desert, and dis- 
missed with ignominy the whole train of slaves 
and dependents'*^, without providing any jus^^ 
or at least benevolent, exceptions^ for the age; 
the service, or the poverty, of the vfelthfd do^ 
inestics of the imperial iami)y*' Such indeed 
was the temper of Julian, who seldom recollected 
the fondamental maxim of iWistotle, that true 
virtue is placed at an equal distance between the 
opposite vices. The splendid and effeminate 
dress of the Asiatics, the curts xnd paint, th^ 
collars and bracelets, which had appeared so ridi^ 
culous in the person of Constahtiney were cbn-^ 
sistently rejected by his philosophic successor^ 

But 

• Yet Julian liimself was accused of hestowing whole town« 
on the eunuchs (Orat. vii. against Polyclet. p. 117— 127.) • 
Libanius contents himself with a cold but positive denial of the 
fact, which seems indeed to belong more properly to Constan* 
tins. This charge however may allude to some unknown cir» 
cumstance. 
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B<it wi^i thii f<»p$ri^, JttGan affected, to re* chap; 

XX If 

]|o»liC^ the d(»enciem <ifdr«s<) aftd seemed to ^, ^ _j 
vMue himself for 14s neglect of . th^ law« of clean* 
liaess. In a satiiicfti; perfonfi^nee, which was 
desigp^ for the pul^lic eye, the ^mperOr descants 
vnth pleasure, al^d ev^n with pridt, on the length 
pf hi$ nails, and t|^e inky blackneis of his hands ; 
pro^3t6, that although the greatest part of his 
l>ody was qov^ed with hair^ the use of the rajsof 
was confined to hi^ head alone ; and celebrates, 
with visible comj^c^ncy^ the sh$ggy and fio/iu-*' 
lotu * beard, which . he fpndly cherished, after 
the example of the phik>Gopher$ of .Greece. Had 
Julian consulted thtt $imple dictates of reason, 
the first magistrate of the Romans would have 
scorned the affectation of Diogenes^^ a$ well as 
that of Darius* 

Buf the work of public reformation would ciw^nbeiof 
have remaiued iinpi&rfect, if Julian had only cor- 
rected the abuses, without punishing the crimes, 
of his predecessor's reign. *•' We are how de* 
** liveted,** jsAys he, in ik familiar letter to one 
of his intimate friends, *' we are now surprisiiigly 
•* delivered from the vofacioos jaws of the Hy- 

*' dra. 

* In the Misopogon (p. 338, 339.) he drawt a very sin* 
rular picture of himself, and the foUow^iog words are strange* 
ly characteristic ; ovr^ 9^P9i$utitt m ^aSyf ruxwi iruyt/m « • • 

The friends of the AbM de la SletenV adjured him, in the 
name of the French nation, not to translate this passage, so of-^ 
fensive to their delicacy (Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. &4.). 
Like him, I have contented myself with a transient allusion j 
but th^ little animal, which Julian nameSf is a beaU familiar to 
ifian, and ^fignifies loTe. 
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. * . . . 

GHAP. <^ dra*.' I do not ineaA to apply that ^it!Wi 
•* to my brother Constantius* He is no more f 
*• may the earth lie light oh his head ! But hi^ 
*• artful attd cruel favourites studied to deceive 
** and exasperate a prince, Whose natural mild^ 
*' ness cannot be praised without «ome efforts of 
" adulation^ It is not, however, my intention^' 
** that even those men should be opj^ressed : th^y 
** are accused, and they shall enjoy the benefit 
** of' a fair and- impartial trial." To condu^ot 
this inquiry, Julian 'named mx judges of the 
highest rank in the state and arttiy ) and as he 
wished to escape the reproach of condemning hisf 
personal enemies, he fitted this extraordinary 
tribunal at Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the' 
Bosphof Us ; and transferred to the commissioners 
an absolute power to pronounce and executef 
their final sentence, without delay, arid without 
appeah The office of president was exercised 
by the venerable pratfects of the East, a second 
Sallust t> ivhose virtues conciliated the est^rii of 
Greek sophists, iand of Christian bishops. He 

was 
".If" . ' • • 

* jTaiian, epist. xxiii. p. $S9, He uses the \^ortIs ^oXvxi^ec^ 
Aoy vi^xff in writing to his friend Hermogenes, who, like him- 
self, was conversant with the Greek poets. 

f The two Sallusts, the prarfect of Gau!, and the pnt feet ctf 
the East, muk he cattfully distinguished (Hist, des Empe- 
reurs^tdni. iv, p. 696,). I have used the surname of Secundus^ 
as a convenieht epithet. The second Sallust extorted the es* 
teem of the Christians themselves ; and Gregory Nazianzen, 
who condemned his religion, has celebrated his virtues (Orat. 
ill. p. 90,). See a curious jjotc of the Abbe de la Bkterie, 
Vie de Juiien, p. 363. ' '. 
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was assisted * by .i:he > doquttit Miamertintts *, one <: h a p. 
of the considk ^lect^ whbs^ merit Is loudly cele- i_ ^ '^ 
brated by^ the doubtful evidence of his own ap- 
plause. But the mil wisdom of two magi^ 
strates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence 
of four geneilak) Ne^ritta^. Agilo, Jovinus, and 
Arbedo. Arbetioi, whom the public would hav£ 
seen with less surprise 'at the bar than oh the 
bench, w&s supposed to possess the secret of the 
coaumsaioi^ I the armed and angry leaders of the 
JoVian and Herculian bands encompassed the 
tribunal; and the judges were^ alternately swayed 
by the laws of justice, audi by the clamours of 

faction ti - * 

The chamberlain Eusebiiis^, who had so lopg puni«hment 
abused the favour of Coristantius, » expiated, by cL^t^"^^ 
an ignomitwous death, the insolence, the corrup-^ the guilty. 
tion, and cruelty of his servile reign. The exe- 
cutions of'Pa»l-{and,Apodemiiiis (the former of 
whom was » burnt alive)' were accepted as an in- 
adequate ;alQheknent by the widows and ort)hans 
of so many jburidred Romans^' whom; those* legal 
tyrants had Jbetrayed and murdered. But Justice 
herself (if we may oise the pathetic expression of 
AmmianusJ). appeaired to weep over the. fete 
. .\': . .: : . '-'• • -of 

* MsuDertinds jraisea tbe emperor ( xi . 1 . ) for beatowi'ng tlie 
ofices of Treasurer and Prsefect on a man of wisdom, firmness, 
integrity, &c. like himself. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xxi. 1.) 
among the ministers of Julian, quorum merita n^rajt fidem- 

f The proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by 
Ammianus (xxii. 3.), and praised by Libanius (Qrat. Parent, 
c. 74. p. 299, 300.) * . . • 

f Ursuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur flesse justttia. X«i- 
4anius, who imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to cri- 
minate the coui^t of the largesses. 
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c H A K t( t3^rsulti»9 the tMfasurer ^ the emt>ite ; iiiA hk 
**"' blood accused the ingntitude 6f Jhiiian^ .whose 
distress h^id been seasonably relieved by the in-*- 
trepid liberality of that honest minister. The 
rage of the Soldiers, whom be had provoked by 
his indiscretion^ was the cause a^ the excuse of' 
his death ; and the emperor, deeply ttrouaded by 
his own reproaches and those of the public^ 
oflfered some consolation to the family of Ursultis^ 
by the restitution of his coliftscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which diey had 
been adoriied With the en^gns of the prefecture 
and consulship*, Taurus and Florentius weref 
(reduced to implore the clemency of the inex< 
orable tribunal of Chalcedon* The former was 
banished to VerdelLe in Italy, and a sent^ice of 
death was pronotinced gainst the latlM^. A wise 
prince should have rewarded the crime of Tau< 
rus: the faithful minister, when he was no 
loliger able to oppose the progress of a rebel, 
had taken refuge in the coiitt of hit bendactof 
and his lawful sovereign. But the gtiilt of Flo<^ 
rentius justified the severity :of the judges ; and 
his escape senred to display the.jmcgnanimity of' 
Julian; who nobly checked the interested dili^ 
gence of an informer, and tefused to learn what 
piiice concealed the wretched fugitive froni his 

just 

* Such tcBpect was ttill entertained for (he venefabk names 
of the common wealthy that the public wad surpn^ and scan- 
dahzed to hear Taurus summoned aa a criminal under the con- 
sulship of Taurus. The summons of his colleague Florttitius- 
was probably delayed till the commrncement of the cnsuinj 



tost Resentment*. Some months after the tii- chap. 
bund of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the prse* -_ ^ ' r 
tonan vicegerent of Africa^ the notary Gauden* 
tios, and Artemiust duke of i^gypt, were exe- 
cuted at Antioch. Aftemiiis had reigned the 
cruel and corrupt tyrant of* a great province j 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts bf ca- 
lumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and 
even the person bf Julian himself. Yet the 
tircumstainces of their trial and condemnation 
were so unskilfully managed, that tHese wicked 
inen obtained, in the public opinion^ the glory 
of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supjiorted the cause of Consfantius, The 
rest of his servants wefe protected by a general 
act of oblivion ; and they wete left to enjoy with 
impunity the bribes whicK they had accepted^^ 
dther to defend the oppressed, or to oppress ^ 
the friendless. This measure^ which, on .the 
soimdest principles of policy, may deserve ou# 
approbation, was executed in a manner which 
Seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne.* 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of i 
multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly 
demanded the gifts which they had imprudently 
Vol. IV. E or 

* Ammian. xx. 7^ 

t For the guilt and punijihment of Artemitij, see Julian 
f ripist. X. p. 3^9.), and Ammianus (xxii. 6. and Vales, ad 
loc.). The merit of Artexnius, who demoKshed temples, and 
wad put to death by an apostate, has tempted the Greek and 
Xatin churches tp honour him as a martyr. Bitt ais ecelesiasti-^ 
cal history attests, thai he was not only a tyrant, but an Ariani 
it is net altogether easy to justify this indiscreet promotion^ 
Tillemont, Eccles. torn. ^ii. p, 1319. 
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CHAP, or ilkgally bestowed; he foresaw the endless^ 
I- y ^> prosecudon of vexadouis suits ; and he engaged! 
a promise, which ought always to have been 
sacred, that if they would repair to Chalcedon, 
he would meet them in person, to hear and 
determine their complaints. But as soon as they 
were landed, he issued an absolute order, which 
prohibited the watermen from transporting any 
Egyptian to Constantinopye ; and thus detained 
his disappointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till 
their patience and money being utterly exhausted, 
they were obligjsd to return with indignant mur- 
murs to their native country *. 
Clemency The nuoierous army of spies, of agents, and 
of jiiUan. informers enlisted by Constantius to secure the 
repose of one man, and to interrupt that of mil- 
lions, was immediately disbanded by his gene- 
rous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, 
and gentle in his punishments y and his contempt 
of treason was the result of judgment, of vanity, 
and of courage. Conscious of superior merit, 
he was persuaded that few among his subjects 
would dare to meet him in the field, to attempt 
his life, or even to seat themselves on his vacant 
throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty 
sallies of discontent ; and the hero could despise 
the ambitious projects which surpassed the for- 
tune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A 
citizen of Ancyra had prepared for his own use 

a 

♦ See Ammian. xxii. 6. and Vales, ad locum ; and the Co- 
dex Theodosianus, 1. ii. tit. xxxix. leg. 1. ; and Godefroy'is 
Commentary, torn. i. p. 218. ad locum. 
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vl purple garment; and this indiscreet action,, chap. 
which, under the reign of Constantius, would 
have been considered as a capital offence *, was 
reported to Julian by the officious importunity 
bf a private enemy. The monarch, after ma- 
king some inquiry into the rank ^d character of 
his rival, dispatched the informer with a present 
of a pair of purple slippers, to complete the 
magnificence of his imperial habitj A more 
dangerous conspiracy was formed by ten of the 
domestic guards, who had resolved to assassinate 
Julian in the field bf exercise near Antioch; 
Their . intemperance revealed their guilt ; and 
they were conducted in chsdns to the presence of 
their injured sovereign, who, after a lively re- 
presentation of the wickedness and folly of their 
enterprise, instead of a death of torture, which 
they deserved and expected, pronounced a sen^ 
tence of exile against the two principal offenders.- 
The only instance in which Julian seemed to de- 
part from his accustomed clemency, was the exe^ 
cution of a rash youth, who, with a, feeble hand^ 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But 
that youth was the son of Marcellus, the general 
^f cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the 

E ^ GalliG 

♦ The president Montesquieu (Cotr^idefations suf la Gfran* 
deur, &c. des Remains, c. xiv., in his works, tom^ iii. p.- 448, 
449.) excuses this minute and absuM tyranny, by supposing, 
that actions the most indifferent in our eyea might excite, in a 
Roman Ipiiftd- the idea of guik and danger. This strange apo- 
logy IS supported by a strange misapprehension of the English 
laws, •• chez une nation .... oii il est defendu de boire -jk la 
** tante d'une certaine pcrsonrie." 
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CHAP. Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the Cx-t 
■_ ^ * sar, and the republic. Without appearing to 
indulge his personal resentment, Julian might 
easily confound the crinle of the son and of the 
father ; but he was reconciled by the distress of 
Marcellus, and the liberality of the emperor en- 
deavoured to heal the woitad which had been in^ 
flicted by the hand of justice *. 
His ioTc of Julian was not insensible of tfce advantages eft 
and the re. freedom f. From his studies he had imbibed 
^^^ the spirit of ancient sages and heroes; his life 
and. fortunes had depended on the capride of a 
tyrant ; and when he ascended the throne, hist 
pride was sometimes mortified by the reflection, 
that the slaves who would not dare to censure 
his defects, were not worthy to applaud his vir- 
tues J. He sincerely abhorred the system of 
oriental despotism, which Diocletian, Constan- 
tine, and the patient habits of fourscore years, 
had established in the empire, A motive of su- 
perstition prevented the execution df the design 
which Julian had frequently meditated, of re^ 
lieving his head from the weight of a costly 

diadem : 

* The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was 
formed against his life at Afttioch, are described by Ammia* 
nus (xxii. 9* 10. and Vales, ad loc), and Libanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. 99. p. 323.), 

f According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted by 
Julian ad Themist. p. 261.), the form of absolute government, 
the irafcflxa-tMuh is contrary to nature. Both the prince and 
the philosopher choose, however, to involve this eternal truth 
in artful and laboured obscurity. 

I That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian 
himself. Ammian. xxii. la 
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4Mem * : but he abisplutely refused the title of chap. 
J)ominus or Lordly a lyord whiph was grown so i_^^"' * 
familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer rememhered its servile and humiliadng 
origin* The office, or rather (he name, of con* 
sul, was cherished by st prince who contemplated 
with reverebce the ruiqs qf the republic ; and 
the s;pne behaviour which had been assumed by 
the prudence of Augt^stus, w!)s adopted by Julian 
from choice and inclination* On the calends of a. d. 363. 
January, at breal( qf day, the i^ew consuls. Ma* ^' 
mertinus and Neiritta, hastened to the palace to 
salute the emperor^ As soon as he W^? informed 
of their approach, he leaped from his throne, 
eagerly advanced to meet them, and frompelled 
thexbludhdng magistrates to reqeiye the demons 
strations of his affected humility* From the 
palace they proceeded to the senate. The empe«» 
ror, on foot, marched before their litters ; and 
the gazing multitude admired the image of an# 
cient times, or secretly blamed a conduct, which,, 
in their eyeii, degraded the majesty of the 

IE 3 purple. 

♦ Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 95. p. 920.), who mentions 
the. wish and design of Julian, insinuates, in mysterious lan- 
guage {^Hm UTM yf cfTtn • t . • «AA' «y tftUfttf i%$/Xvm)^ that th& 
emperor was restrained by some particular revelation. 

f Julian in Misopogon. p. 343. As he never abolished, by 
any public law, the proud appellations of Deipot or Dominwy 
they are still extant on his medals (Ducange. Fam. Byzantin, 
p. 38, 39.) 5 and the private displeasure which he affected to 
express, only gave a different tone to the servility of the court. 
The Abbe de la Bleteric (Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 99— 
102. ) has curiously traced the origin and progress qf the word 
Domlnus under the imperial government. 
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^xxti* P^T^"^ *• ^^^ *^ behaviour of Julian was uns^ 
formly supported. During the games of the 
Circus, he had, imprudently or designedly, per- 
formed the manumission of a slave in the pre- 
sence of the consul. The moment be was re- 
minded that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction 
of another magistrate, he condemned himself to 
pay a fine of ten pounds of gold ; and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world, 
that ^he was subject, like the rest of his fellowr 
citizens, to the lawsf, and even to the forms, 
of the republic. The spirit of his administcaf 
tion, and his regard for the place of his nativity, 
induced Julian to confer on the senate of Con- 
stantinople, the same honours, privileges, and 
authority, which were still enjoyed by the senate 
of ancient Rome J. A legal fiction was intror 
duced, and gradually established, that one half 
of the national council had migrated into the 
£ast : and the despotic successors of Julian, ac-* 
cepting the title of Senators, acknowledged them- 
selves the members of a respectable body, which 

was 

* Ammian. i^xii, 7. The consul Mamertinus (in Pancgyr. 
Vet. xi. 28, 29, 30.) celebrates the auspicious day, like an clo. 
quent slave, astonished and" intoxicated by the condescension of 
his master. 

f Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twdvt 
tables : 

Si male cqndiderit in quern quis carmina, jus est 
Judiciumque. 
Julian {in Misopogon. p. 337-) owns himself subject to t\e 
law ; and the Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien, torn, ii, 
p. 92.) has eagerly embraced a declaration so agreeable to hi^ 
pwn system, and indeed to the true spirit of the /impcp^ 
constitution. 

t ^osimuS) U iii. p. 15?. 



the GrecijOi 

citiiBi. 
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was permitted to represent the majesty of the chap. 
Roman name. From Constantinople, the atten- 
tion of the monarch was extended to the muni- 
cipal senates of the provinces. He abolished^ 
by repeated edicts, the unjust and perrdcious ex- 
emptions, which had withdrawn so many .idle 
citizens from. the service of their country'; and 
by imposing axS< equ^i distribution of public du- 
ties, he restored the strength, the splendour, or, 
according to the glowing expression of Liba* 
niji^s *, the soul of the expiring cities of his 
empire. The venerable age of Greece excited Hi$cv«of 
the most tender compassion in the mind of Ju*. 
iian ; v^^hich kindled into rapture when he' recol- 
lected the gods; the heroes; and the nien su- 
perior to heroes and to gods ; who had bequeathed 
to the latest posterity the monuments 6f their 
genius, or the example of their virtues^ -^He re- 
lieved the distress, and restored the fteautyi of 
the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus f. Athens 
acknowledged him for her benefactor; Argbsf, 
for her deliverer. The' pride of Gorinth; agaiii 
rising from her ruins with the honours of a Ro- 

£ 4 man 

* 'h tm jS«vA«( t9^^ti 4^)s^ vetXwi $f4ff See Libanias (Oiat. 
Paren. c. 71. p. 296. )» Amxnianus (xzii. B.), and the Theodo- 
sian Code (1. xii. tit. i, leg. 50—55.), with Godefroy*8 C^m- 
mentary (torn. jr. p. 39(^402.). Yet the whole su^ect of the 
Curut^ notwithstanding very ample materials, still remains the 
most obscure in the legal history of the empire; "- 

f Quae paulo ante arida et siti anhelantia visebantur, ea nun« 
perlui, mundari, madere ; Fora, Deambulacra, Gymnasia^ 
Isetis et gaudentibus populis frequentari ; dies festos, et celcr 
bran veteres, et novps in honorem principis cons«cvari (Mamer- 
tin. 3^i. 9.). He particulaiiy restored the oity of Nicopolis, 
and the Actiac games, which had been instituted by August 
tus. 
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p H A P. inati colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent 
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republics, for the purpose of defraying the gamei^ 
of the Isthmus, which were celebrate^ in the 
amphitheatre with ihe hunting of beais and pan? 
thers* Fron^ this tribute the cities of fijis, of 
Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited fron^ 
(heir remote ancestors the sacred office of perpe- 
tuating the Olympic, the Fythiap, and the Ne- 
mean garner, claimed a just ex^^ption. The 
immvmity pf £lis and Delphi was respected by 
the Corinthians; but the poverty of Argos 
tempted the insolence of oppression ; and the 
fi^^ble. cpmplaints of its deputies were silenced 
by the. decree of a provincial magistrate, who 
seems to have consulted only the interest of the 
fapital, in;>;fhich he resided- Seven years aftex 
thi^ sentence, Julian * allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal ; and his eloquence 
was interposed, most probably with s^cce$s, in 
the defence of a city, which had been the royal 
seat of Agamemncm f, and had given to Mace- 
^o^h a race o/ kings and conquerors l^ 
•••. ' V. • '. " •.' . The 

"^ Julian, Epiit. xj^xv, p. ^07— -411. This epistle, which 
iUufltnites the declining age of Greece, is omitted hy the Ah- 
i>e de la Blete^e ; and strangely disfigured hy the Latin trans* 
iator, who^ihy rendering tcnMu^y tributum^ and tiu^e^t^ po/udus^ 
directly contradicts the sense of the original. 

X He reigned in Mycenae, at the distance of fifty stadio, or 
six miles, from Argos ; but these cities, which alternately fiou^ 
rished, are confounded by the Oreek poefs. Strabo, 1. viii. 
p. 579. edit. Amstel. p. 1707. 

j: Marsharo, Canon. Chron. p. 421. This pedigree froni 
Tt menus and Hercules maybe suspicious; yet it was allowed, 
iftcr a strict inquiry by the judges of the Olympic garner 

^Herodot^ 
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The laborious administration of military and char. 
fivil affairs, which wqre multiplied in proportion ^ — ^^^ 
to the extent qf the empire, exercised the abi- l^^'I^ 
pities of Julian; but he frequently assumed the ^i^"^ 
two characters of Ofator * and of Judge t> which 
are almost unknowa to the modern soyerdgns c^ 
Europe, The arts of persua^on, so diligently 
cultivated by the first Cssars, were neglected by 
the military ignorance, and iVsiatic pride, of their 
successors ; and if they condescended to harangue 
the soldiers, whom they feared, they treate4 
with silent disdain tjie senators, whom they der 
spised. The asseniblies of the senate, whicl| 
Constantii^s had avoided, were cQ]:is;dered by Ju« 
lian as the place where he could exhibit, with 
the most propriety, tl^e maxims of a republican, 

and 

Jlerodot. U ?• c. 23.), at a tJine, ^^^cn the Macedonian kings 
were obscure and unpo|>ular in Greece. When the Achseaa 
leagqe declared against 'Fhilipy it was thought decent that the 
deputies of Argos should retire (T. Liv. xxxii. 22.). 

* His elpquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
<:• 75, 76. p. 300, SOl.), who distinctly mentions the orators 
pf Homer. Socrates ^1. iii, c. 1.) has rashly asserted that Ju* 
lian was the only prince, since Julius Cxsar, who harangued 
the senate. A.11 the predecessors of Nero (Tacit. Annal. xiii^ 
3.), and many of his successors, possessed the faculty of speak* 
ing in public ; and it might be proved, by various examples, 
that they frequently exercised it in the senate. 

f Ammianus {xxii. 10.) has impartially stated the ments 
and defects of his judicial proceedings. Libanius (Orat* Pa- 
pent, c. 90, 91. p. 315, &c.) has se^n only the fair side, and 
his picture, if it flatters tl^e person, expresses at least the diii- 
ties, of the Judge. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 120.)^ 

Jrho suppress^ » the virtues, and exaggerates even the veniaj 
aults, of the apostate ; tHumphantly asks. Whether such a 
judge was fit .to be seated between Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
in the Elysian fields ? 
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CHAP, and the talents of a rhetorician. He alternately- 

XXIL • • • 

practised^ as in a school of declamation, the 6e* 
veral mode$ of praise, of censure, of exhortation ; 
and his friend Libanius has remarked, that the 
study of Homer taught him to imitate the simple, 
concise style of Menelaus, the copiousness of 
Nestor, whose words descended like the flakes of 
a winter^s snow, or the pathetic ^nd forcible 
eloquence of Ulysses, The functions of a judge, 
which aj?e sometimes incompatible with those of 
a prince, wer^ exercised by Julian, not only as 
a duty, but as an amusement ; and although he 
might have trusted the integrity and 4iscemment 
of his Prastorian prefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat of judgment, T^ie 
acute penetration of his mind wa§ agreeably o<i- 
cupied in detecting and defeating the chicanery 
of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the 
truth of facts, and to pervert the sense of the 
laws. He soipetimes forgot the gravity of his 
station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, 
and betrayed, by the loudness of h|s voice, and 
the agitation of his body, the earnest vehemence 
with which he maintained his opinion against the 
judges, the advocates, fuid their clients. But 
his knowledge of his own temper prompted him 
to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof of 
his friends an4 ministers ; and whenever they 
ventured to oppose the irregular sallies of his 
pascions, the spectators could observe the s][iame, 
as well as the gratitude, of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded on 

the 
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the principles of justice ; and ke had the firmness chav. 
to resist the tytro most dangerpus temptations, v. ^ ■ i 
which assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under 
the specious forms of compassion and equity. 
He decided the merits of the cause without 
weighing the circumstances of the parties ; and 
the poor, whom he -wished to relieve, were con- 
demned to satisfy the just demands of a noble 
and wealthy adversary. He carefully distin- 
guished the judge from the legislator* ; and 
though he meditated a necessary reformation of 
the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced sen- 
tence according to the strict and literal in- * 
terpretation of those laws, which the magistrates 
were botjnd to execute, and the subjects to 
obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were-stripped hm dwact 
of their purple, and cast naked into the world, ^"* 
would immediately sink to the lowest rstnk of 
society, without a hope of emerging from their 
obscurity. But the personal merit of Juliap was, 
in some measure, independent of his fortune. . 
Whatever had been his choice of life ; by the 
force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense 
application, he would have obtained, or at least 

he 

* Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen 
months, fifty-four have been admitted into the Codes of Theo- 
dosius and Justiniaf), (Gothofred. Cfaron. Legum, p. 64?-rf 
67.) The Abbe de la Bleterie (jtom. ii. p. 329.-336. hajj 
chosen one of these laws to give an idea of Julian's Latin 8tyle>. 
^bicb is forcible and elaborate, but le^s pi^e thaa hi^ Gcpek. 
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CHAP, l^e would have deserved, th^ highest honours of 
y- ^' ' hi9 professioii; and Julian might have raised 
himself to the rank of minister, or general, of 
the state in which he was bom ^ private citizen^ 
If the jealoiis caprice of power had disappointe4 
^is expectations ; if he had prudently ideclined 
the {^kJis of greatness, the employment of the 
$ame talents in studious solitude, would have 
placed, beyond the res^^h of kin^, his present 
fxappinessii and his inimprtal fame. When we 
inspect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent at* 
tention, the pqrtrait pf Julian, something seemis 
wanting to die gra^ and perfection of the whole 
figure* l^is genius was le^s powerful and sub- 
lime than that of C^sar ; nor did be possess the 
consummate prudence pf Augustus. The virtues 
of Trajan appear more steady and natural, and 
the philosophy of Marcus is more simple and 
consistent. Tet Julian sustained adversity with 
firmness, and prosperity with moderation. After 
an interval of one hundred and twenty years froni 
the death of Alexander Severus, ;he Romans 
beheld an emperor who m^^de no distinction be? 
tween his duties and his pleasures ; who laboured 
to relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, 
of has subjects ^ and who endeavoured always to 
connect authority with merit, and happiness with 
virtue. Even faction, and religious faction, was 
constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his 
genius, in peace as well as in war ; and to cour 
fess, with a sig^, that the apostate Julian wa;s a 

lover 
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lover of his counoy, aod that he deserved the chai*: 
empire of the world *. ' , •• 



CHAP. 



^ • . • * Duttor fortissimtid armis ; 
Conditor et legum celeberrimus ; ore manuqu^ 
Constiltor patrise ; sed non consultof- habendx 
Reltgionis ; amans tcrcentum millia Divum. 
Perfidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidus orbi. 

Prudent. Apotheosis, 450, &c.^ 
T^he consciousnHs of a generous sentiment seems to have rai«- 
«ed the Christian poet abore his ususd mediociity^ 
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Chap, xxiil 

'the Religion of Julian.-— Univenal Toleration. — He 
attemfits to restore and reform the Pagan Wor shift 
-^to rebuild the Temfile of Jerusalem. — His artful 
Persecution of the Ghristians.^^Mutual Zeal and 
Injustice. 



CHAP. HriHE character of Apostate has injured the 
<- y ' * JL reputation of Julian ; and the enthusiasm 
Jd^r" ^ which clouded his viitues', has exaggerated the 
real and apparent naagnitude of his faults. Our 
partial ignorance may represent him as a philo- 
sophic monarch, who studied to protect, with an 
equal hand, the religious factions of the empire j 
and to allay the theological fever which had in- 
flamed the minds of the people, from the edicts 
of Diocletian to the exile of Athanasiils. A 
irtore accurate view of the character and conduct 
of Jitlian, will remove this favourable preposses- 
sion for a prince who did not escape the general 
conta^on of the times. We enjoy the singular 
advantage of comparing the pictures which have 
been delineated by his fondest admirers, and his 
implacable enemies. The action^ of Julian are 
faithfully related by a judicious and candid his- 
torian, the impartial spectator of his life and 
death. The unanimous evidence of his coAteitt- 
poraries is confirmed by the public and private 
declarations of the emperor himself; and hi? 

various 
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irarious writings express the uniform tenor of hi5 c h a p, 
religious sentiments, which policy would have v.,^,.^,^..^ 
prompted him to dissemble rather thai) to affect. 
A devout and sincere attachment for the gods of 
ikhens and Rome, constituted the ruling passion 
of Julian * ; the powers of an enlightened under- 
standing were betrayed and corrupted by the 
i»flaenee of Superstitious prejudice ; and the 
phantoms which existed only in the mind of the 
emperor, had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal 
of the Christians, who despised the worship, and 
overturned the altars, of those fabulous deities, 
engaged their votary in a state of irreconcileable 
hostility with a very numerous party of his sub- 
jects; and he was sometimes tempted, by the 
desire of victory, or the shame of a repulse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of JHstice.- 
The triumph of the party, which he deserted and 
opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the name 
of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has beem 
overwhelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, 
of which tlie signal was given by the sonorous 
trumpet! of Gregory Na2ianzen|. The inte- 
resting 

* I shall' transcribe some of his own expressions from a short 
veligious discourse which the imperial pontiff composed to 
censure the boU impiety of a Cynic : AAA' a^c vt*/ hi ri m 

it^turtut>^itgf ^^9i iretrt^etfy ^^^9 Kn^t^evag, Orat. vii. p. 212. 
The variety and copiousness of the Greek tongue seems ii>« 
adequate to the fertour of his derotion. 

f The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and 
more vanity, addresses his discourse to heaven and earth, to 

men 



tionasd a* 

posucy. 
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CHAP, resting ilatiire of the events which werfe ttovded 
into the short reign of this active emperor, deserve 
a just and circumstantial narratite. His motives^ 
his counsels, and his actions, as far as they arecon-^ 
nected with- the history of religion, will be the sub- 
ject of the present chapter. 

HiscAica- The cause of his strange and fatal apostacy, 
may be derived from the early period of his Kfey 
when he wa^ left an orphaii in the hands of the 
murderers of his family. The names of Christ 
and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of 
religion, were soon associated in a youthful ima- 
gination, which was susceptible of the mosit lively 
impressions. The care of his infancy was in- 
trusted to Etisebius, bishop of Nicomedia *, wha 
was related to him on the side of his mother j 
and till Julian reached the twentieth yeir of his 
age, he received from has Christian pret'eptori 

the 

men sto J angels, to the living and the dead i jfnd, above aD, td 
the great Constantius (ii T$t tu^^Hf an odd Pagan, expres* 
sion). He concludes with a bold assurance, that he has erects' 
ed a monument not less durable, and much mot-e portable^ 
than the columns of Hercules. See Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. ^ 
ill. p. 50. iv. p. 134. 

% See this long invective, which h^s been injudicioosly divi-< 
ded into two orations in Gregory's Works, torn. i. p. 49— 
134. Paris, 1630. It was published by Gregory and his' 
friend Basil (iv. p. 133.), about six months after the death of 
Julian, when his remains had been: carried ta Tarsus (jv. 
p. 120. ) ; but while Jovian was still on the throne (iii. p. 54. 
iv. p. 117.). I have derived much assistance from a French* 
version and remarks, printed at Lyons 1735. 

^ Nicomediz ab Eusebio educatus Episcopo, queni genere 
longius contingebat. (Ammian. Xxii/9.) Julian ne^ef expres- 
ses any gratitude towards that Ai^an prelate ; but he cele- 
brates his preceptor, the eunuch Mardonius, and describes his 
mode of education, which inspired his pupil with a passionate 
admiration for the genius, and perhaps the religion, of Homer. 
Misopogon, p. 851, 352. 
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tlie education liot of a hero, but of a saint* The ^ti A ^, 



emperor, less jealous of a heavenly, than of an 
earthly crown, contented himself with the im- 
perfect character of a catechiunen, while he 
bestowed the advantages of baptism * on the 
nephews of Constantine f. They were even ad* 
mitted to the inferior offices of the ecclesiastical 
order i and Julian J)ublicly read the Holy Scrips 
tures in the church of Nicomediai The study 
of religion, which they assiduously cultivated^ 
appeared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and 
devotion Ji They prayed, they fasted, they dis- 
tributed aims to the poor, gifts to the clergy, 
iind oblatioiis to the tombs of the martyrs ; and 
the splendid monument of St Mamas, at Cae- 
sarea, was erected, or at least was undertaken^ 
by thte joint labour of Gallus and Julian §• They 
respectfully conversed with the biishofis who were 
eminent for superior sanctity, and solicited the 
benediction of the monks iand hermits, who had 
introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hard^ 
Vol; IV. F ships 

♦ Greg. Naz. jiii p. io. He labdured to efface that holy 
tnark in the blood, perhaps of a Tauroboliiim. Baron. AnnaL 
feccles; A. D. 36i. No. 3, 4. 

f Julian himself (Epist. lii pi 454'.) assures the Alexan- 
drians that he had been a Christian (he miist mean a sincere 
One) till the t\7entieth year d^hi!* agei .. 

:J: See his Christian, and eten ecclesiastical education, in • 
Gregory (iii. p. 58.), Socrates (I. iii; c. 1.), and Sozbmen^ 
(1. V. ci 2.). He escaped very narrowly from being a bi^hop^ 
and pe;rhaps a saint. , 

§ The shai^e of the work vvhich had been allbtied to Gallus, 
^'a^ pit)Secuted with vigour and success ; biit thd earth obst- 
nately rejected and subverted the strilctures Which vV^re impo- 
sed by tne sacrilegious hand of Julian. Grejr. iii; p. ^9-61. 
Such a partial earthquake, attested by many living spectators, 
would form 0nc of the clearest miracles in eocleeiastical stofr. 
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CHAP, ships of the ascetic life \ As the two princes 
' advanced towards the years of manhood, they 
discovered, in their religious sentiments, the dif- 
ference of their characters. The dull and ob- 
stinate understanding of Gallus embraced, with 
implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity ; which 
never infhienced his conduct, or moderated his 
passions. The mild disposition of the younger 
brother was less repugnant ta the precepts of the 
gospel ; and hfe active curiosity might have been 
gratified by a theological system, which explains 
the mysterious essence of the deity ; and opens 
the boundless prospect of invisible and future 
worlds. Bm the independent spirit of JuUaa 
refused to yield the' pasdve and unresisting obe^- 
dience which was required,, in the name of reli- 
gion, by th^ haughty ministers of the church.. 
Their speculativfe opinions were imposed as 
positive laws, .and grjarded by the termors of 
eternal punishments ; . but while they prescribed 
the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words^ 
and the actions of the young prince ; whilst they 
silenced his objections, and severely checked the 
freedom of his inquiries, they secretly provoke4 
his impatient genius to disclaim the authority of 
his ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in 
the Lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of the Arian 

controversy- 

"* T\\e flki/oso/i/ier (X^'ragment, p. 288.) ridicules the iron- 
chains, &c of these solitary fanatics (see Tillemont, Mem. 
tcclcs.tom. ix. p. 661, 662.), who had forgot that man is by- 
nature a gentle and social animal,- flfrK^^«;T» ^ucru ^aXtrtKit ^am xxt 
i/tti^u. The Pagan supposes, that because they had i-eaoun- 
e'ed the gods^ they were possessed and tormented by evil dcp- 
iDons.' 
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fcontroversy •; The fierce contests of the eastern c h^tl 
bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds^ -^^ '-- 
and the profane motives which appeared to 
actuate their conduct, insensibly strengthened the! 
prejudice of Julian^ that they neither Understood 
nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely 
contended. Instead of listening to the proofs of 
Christianity with that favourable attention which 
adds wdght to the most respectable evidence, 
he heard with suspicion, and disputed With ob- 
stinacy and acuteness, the doctrines for which 
he already entertained an invincible aver^on; 
Whenever the young prmces were directed ' to 
compose declanlations on the sufeject of the pre- 
vailing controversies, Julian always declared him- 
self the advocate of Paganism ; under the specious 
Excuse, that, in the defence of die wenfcer cause, hi^ 
learning and ingenuity might be more advantage-^ 
Ously exercised and displayed] 

As soqn is Gallus was ihvested with the ho- He embra- 
hours of the purple^ Julian was permitted to thoiogy'df 
breathe the air of freedom, of literatui-e, and of P^g^^^- 
Paganism -f; The ctoi^d of Sophists, Who were 
slttracted by thie taste and liberality of theit royal 
pupili had formed a strict alliance between the 

F 2 learning 

♦ See Julian apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 206. 1. viii. p. 253. 262. 
^ You persecute," says he, " those heretics who do not mourri 
*^ the dead man pi^cisely in the way which you approve." He 
shews himself a tolerable thedlogian i biit ho maintains, that 
the Christian Xrjnity is not derived from the dbctrkie of B^l, 
of Jesus, or of Moses. 

^ f Libanius, Orat. Parentalis, d. &, 10. p; 232; Sec* Greg. 
Na^ian7^n, Orit. iii. p. 61. Eii^iap. Vit. Sophist, in Mtixf- 
tno, p. 68, 69, 70. Edk. Commelin. 
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CHAt». learning and the religion of Greece; and the 
xxiiL pQems of Homer, instead of being admired as the 
original productions of human genius^ were seri* 
ously ascribed to the heavenly in^iration of 
ApoUo and the muses» The deities of Olympus, 
as they are painted by the immorta) bard, im- 
print themselves on the minds which are^the least 
addicted to superstitious credulity. Our familiar 
knowledge of their names and characters, their 
forms and attributes, seems to bestow on those 
airy beings a real and substantial existence ; and 
the pleasing enchantmient produces an imperfect 
and momentary assent of the imagination to 
those fables, which are the most repugnant to 
our reason and experience. ,In the age of Julian 
every circumstance contributed to prolong and 
fortify ihe illusion; the magnificent temples of 
Greece and A:sia ; the works of those artists who 
had expressed, inr painting or in sculpture, the 
divine conceptions of the poet ; the poi^p of 
festival and sacrifices ; the successful arts of 
divination ; ttee* popular traditions of oracles md 
prodigies j and the ancient practice of two thou- 
sand yearSL' The weakness of polytheism was, in 
some measute, excused by the moderation of its 
claims ; and the' devotion of the Pagans was not 
^compatible with the most Ecentious scepticism *. 
instead of an indivisible and regular system^ 

which 

▼ A modern philosopher has ing;ertiousIy compai^d the dlf* 
ferent operation of theism and polytheism, with regard to th^ 
doubt or conviction which they produce in the human mind. 
See Hiunc's Essays*, vol.- iii p. 444^-4:57. in dvo^cditv 177T^ 
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which occupies the whole extent of the believing chap. 
mind, the mythology of the Greeks was com- ^_ ^ ' * 
fx)sed of a thousand loose and flexibly parts^ and 
the servant of the gods was at liberty to define 
the degree and measure of his religious £adth. 
The creed which Julian adopted for his own use, 
was of the largest dimensions j and, by a strange 
contradiction, he disdained, the salutary yoke of 
the gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offer- 
ing of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and 
Apollo, One of the orations of Julian is con»- 
secrated to the honour of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, who required from her effeminate 
priests the bloody sacrifice, so rashly performed 
by the madness of the Phrygian boy. The pious 
emperor condescends to relate, without a blush^ 
and without a smile, the voyage of the goddess 
from the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of 
the Tyber ; and the stupendous miracle, which 
convinced the senate and people of Rome that 
the lump of clay, which their ambassadors had 
transported over the seas, was endowed with life, 
and sentiment, and divine power ♦. For .the 
truth of this prodigy, he appeals to the public 
monuments of the city ; and censures, with sopie 
acrimony, the sickly and affected taste pf those 

F men^ 

* The Idaean mpther landed in Italy about the end of the 
^cond Punic war. The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or 
matron, who cleared her fame by disgracing the graver modesr 
ty of the Roman ladies, ie attested by a cloud of witnesses. 
Their evidence is collected by Drakenborch (ad Silium Itali- 
cum, xvii, 33.) : but we may observe that Livy (xxix. 14») 
«lide3 over the tr^saction with discreet ambiguity. 



^ 
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CHAP, men, who impertinently derided the sacred tra- 

1 ^ ' ' ditions of their ancestors *. 

The aliego- But thq devout philosopher, who sincerely em- 

' ' braced, and warmly encouraged, the superstition 

of the people, reserved for himself the privilege 
of a liberal interpretation j and silently withdrew 
from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of 
the teniple. The extravagance of the Grecian 
mythology proclaimed with a clear ^nd audible 
voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of being 
scandalized or satisfied with the literal sense, 
should diligently explore the occult wisdom, 
which had been disguised, by the prudence of 
antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable !• 
The philosophers of the Platonic school J, Plo» 
tinus. Porphyry, and the divine lamblichus, were 
jidmired as the most skilful masters of the alle- 
gorical science, which laboured to soften and 
harmonize the deformed features of paganism. 
Julian himself, who was directed in the myste* 

rious 

* I cannot refrain from transci^ibing the epphatical words o£ 
Julian : iftai it ioxu rxn; TroXKri vrt^vuv fJucXXn ret toictvrXf i rov' 

prat. V. p. 161. Julian likewise declares his firm belief in the 
ianciiiay the holy shields, which dropt from lieaven on the Qui* 
final hill ; and pities the strange blindness of the Christians,, 
who preferred the cross to these celestial trophies. Apud Cy^ 
ril. 1. vL p. 194. 

f See thtt principles pf allegory, in Julian (Oraj;. vii. p. 216. 
^22.). His reasoning is less absurd than that of some modern 
theologians, who assert' tha^ ah extravagant or contradictory 
doctrine mz/j/ be divine; since no man aliye could have thought 
of inventing it. ■ - » ; 

% Eunapius has made the^e sophists the subject of a partial 
and fanatical history ; and the learned Brucker (Hlst. Philo- 
soph, torn. ii. p. 217-^303.) has employed much labour to iK 
tustrate their obscure lives, and incomprehensible doctrines. 
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lious pursuit by -ffidesius, the venerable successor c ha p. 

. • . XXIII. 

of lamblichus, aspired to the possession of a v. ^ ' .* 
treasure, which he esti^emed, if we may credit 
bis solemn asseverations, far above the empire of 
the world *. It was indeed a treasure, which 
derived its value only from opinion 9 and every 
artist, who flattered himself that he had extracted 
the precious ore from the surrounding dross^ 
claimed an equal right of stamping the name 
and figure the most a^eeable to tjis peculiar 
fancy. The fable of Atys an^i Cybeje had been 
already explained by Porphyry ; .but his Izdjotirs 
served only to animate the pious industry of 
Julian, who invented and published his owii 
allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. This 
freedom of interpretation, which might gratify 
the pride of the Platonists, exposed the vanity of 
their art. Without a tedious detail, the modern 
reader could not form a just idea of the strange 
allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn 
triflings, and the impenetrable obscurity of these 
sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology 
\Vere variously related,, the sacred interpreters 
were at liberty to select the most convenient cir- 
cumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary 
cypher, they could extract from any fable am/ 
sense which was adapted to their favourite system 
()f religion and phijosppjiy.. The lascivious form 1 

F4 ' of 

* Julian, Orat. vii. p, 222. lie swears widi the most fer- 
vent and ciithusicistic devotion ; and trembles, lest he should 
betray too much of these holy mysteries, which the profane 
nwAit deride with an impious Sardonic lau^h. 
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pH Ap, of a naked Venus was tgrtured into the discovery 

^^^"^' . of some moral precept, or some physical truth : 

and the castration of Atys explained the revolut 

tion of the sun between the tropics, or the sepa* 

ration of the human soul from vice and error *. 

The theological system of Julian appears tq 
have cdntained the sub^i^xe and important prin^ 
iriples of natural religion. But as the faith, 
which is not founded on revelation, must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the ^isciple- of 
Plato imprudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition ; and the popular and philo- 
sophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
(:onfounde(l in the practice, the writings^ an^ 
even in the mind of Julian t. 'fhe pious empe-^ 
ror acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause . 
of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the 
perfections of an infinite nature, invisible to the 
eyes, and inaccessible to the understanding, of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God had createdjj. 
pr rather, in the Platonic language, had gene-j 
rated, the gradual succession of dependent spirits, 
of gods, of daen^ons, of heroes, and of men ; and 
every being ^hich derived its existence immet 
diately from the First Cause, received the inhe- 
rent 

* See the fifth oration oF Julis^n. But all ^he allegories 
Y^hich eyer issued froift i^he Platonic school, are not wor^h th^ 
flh^qrt poem of Catullus on the same extraordinary subject, 'the 
transition of Atys, from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pa- 
thetic complaint, for. his irretrievably loss, must inspire a man 
yrith pity, an eunuch with despair. 

f The true religion of Ju^an may be- deduced from the 
Caesars, p. 308. with Spanheim's notes and illustrations, from 
the fragments in Cyril, 1. ii, p. 57, 58., and especially from the 
theological oration in Solem Regem, p. 130—158. addressed- 
VOL the confidence of friendship, to tl^e prsefect Sallust.. 
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rent gift of immortality. That so precions an chaf- 
advantage might not be lavished upon unworthy 
objects, the Creator had intrusted to the skill 
and power of the inferior gods, the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the 
beautiful harmony of the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of 
these divine ministers he delegated the temporal 
government of this lower wortd ; but their im- 
perfect administration is not exempt from discord 
or error. The earth, and its inhabitants, are 
divided among them, and the characters of Mars 
or Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, may be dis- 
tinctly traced in the laws and manners of their 
peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls 
are confined in a mortal prison, it is our interest, 
as well as our duty, to solicit the favour, and to 
deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven ; 
whose pride is gratified by the devotion of man* 
kind ; and whose grosser p^irts may be supposed 
Jo derive some iiourishment from the fumes of 
sacrifice ^. The inferior gpds might sometiiiieg 
condescend to animate the statues, and to inhabit 
the temples, which were dedicated to theiy ho-, 
nour. They n^ight occasionally yisit the earth, 
but the heavens were the proper throne and sym* 
j>ol of their glqry. ^jphe invai«i^ble order of th&s 

sun, 

* Julian adopts this gross conception, by ascribinjir it to his 
fevourite Marcus Antoninus (Caesares, p. 333.). The Stoics 
and Platonists hesitated between the analogy of bodies and the 
purity of spirits ; yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the 
whimsical fancy of Aristophanes and Lucian, that an unbelie- 
ving age might starve the immortal gods. See Observation* 
de ^panheim, p. 384. -IM, &c« 
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sun, inoon, and stars, was hastily admitted by- 
Julian, as a proof of their eternal duration ; and 
their eternity was a sufficient evidence that they 
were the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, 
but of the Omnipotent Kin^. In the system of 
the Platonlsts, the visible, was a type of the 
invisible, world. The celestial bodies, as they 
were informed by a divine spirit, might be con- 
sidered, as the objects the most worthy of religious 
worship* The Sun, whose genial influence per- 
vades and sustains the universe, ju$tly claimed 
tl|e adoration of mankind, as the bright repre-r 
sentative of the Logos, the lively, the rational, 
the beneficent image of the intellectual Father *. 

In every age, the absence of genuine inspira- 
jtion is supplied by the strong illusions of enthu- 
siasm, and the mimic arts of imposture. If, in 
the time of Julian, these arts had been practised 
only by the pagan priests, for the support of an 
expiring cause, some indulgence nught perhaps 
be allowed to the interest and habits of thq 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a subject 
of surprise aiid scandal, that the philosophers 
themselves should. have contributed to abuse the 
superstitious cjiedulity of mankind f, and that the 

Grecian 



^M^yey r\t vonrn vetr^m, Julian, cpiat. xli. In another place (a- 
pud Cyril. 1. ii. p. 69.), he calls the Sun, God, and the throne 
of God. Julian believed the Platonician Trinity ; and only 
blames the Chfistiaps for preferring a mortal, to dn immortal^ 

L,ogos^ 

f The sophists of Eunapius perform as many miracles as the 
saints of the desert ; and the only circumstance in their favour 
is, ^hat they are of a less gloomy complexiqn. Instead of dc- 

vils 
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iGr^cian mysteries should have been supported chap, 

• XXIII 

by the magic or theurgy of the modern Plato- t ^ ' * 
nists. They arrogantly pretended to control 
the order of nature, to explore the secrets of 
futurity, to command the service of the inferior 
daemons, to enjoy the view and conversation of 
the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul 
from her material bands, to re-unite that immor^ 
tal particle with the Infinite and Diyii>e Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian initiation 
tempted the philosophers with the hopes of an ^^ ^*j^", 
easy conquest ; which, from the situation of their ^*^ 
young proselyte, might be productive of the most 
important consequences *. Julian imbibed the 
first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from 
the mouth of iEdesius, who had fixed at Perga- 
mus his wandering and persecuted school. But 
as the declining strength of that venerable sage 
was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the 
rapid conception of his pupil, two of his most 
learned disciples, Chrysanthes and Eusebius, sup^ 
plied, at his own desire, the place of their aged 
master. These philosophers seem to have pre- 
pared and distributed their respective parts ; and 
Ifhey artfully contrived, by dark hints, and zU 

fected 

yils with horns and tails, lamblichus evoked the genii of love^ 
Eros and Antefos, fr^m two adjacent fountains. T^o beau- 
tiful boys issued from tl|e water, fondly embraced him as their 
father, and retired at his command. P. 1^6, 27. 

• The dexterous management,of these sophists, who played 
fiheir credulous pupil iiito each others handij, is fairly told by 
iEunapius (p. 69 — 76.), with unsuspecting simplicity. The 
Abbe de la Bleterie understands, and neatly describes, the 
jriiole comedy (Vie de Julien, p. 61 — 67.)* 
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CHitp. fected disputes, to excite the impatient hopes of 
the asfiirantj till they delivered him into the 
hands of their associate Maximus, the boldest and 
most skilful master of the Theurgic science* 
By his hands, Julian was secretly initiated at 
Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His 
residence at Athens confirmed this unnatural alli- 
ance of philosophy and superstition. He ob- 
tained the privilege of a solemn initiation into 
the mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the gene- 
ral decay of the Grecian worship, still retained 
some vestiges of their primeval sanctity ; and 
such was the zeal of Julian, that he afterwards 
invited the Eleusinian pontiff to the court of 
Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of hi3 
sanctification. As these ceremonies were per- 
formed in the depths of caverns, and in the silence 
of the night ; and as the inviolable secret of the 
mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the 
initiated, I shall not p^esmne to describe the hor- 
rid sounds, and fiery apparitions, which were 
presented to the senses, or the imagination, of 
the credulous aspirant *, till the visions of com- 
fort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light f. In the caverns of Ephesus and 

Eleusis, 

♦ When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the 
cross, the daemons instantly disappeared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii, 
p. 71.). Gregory supposes that they were frightened, but the 
priests declared that they were indignant.- The reader, accord- 
ing to the measure of his faiths will determine this profound 
question. 

f A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initia- 
tion is shewn by Dion, Chrysostom, TbemistiuSi Proclus, and 

Stobseu&. 
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Eleusis, the mind of Julian was penetrated with chap* 
sincere, deep and unalterable enthusiasm ; though <„ ^ '# 
he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of 
pious fraud and hypocrisy, which may be ob- 
served, or at least suspected, in the characters of 
the most conscientious fanatics* From that mo^ 
ment he consecrated his life to the service of the 
gods ; and while the occupations of war, of 
government, and of study, seemed to claim the 
whole measure of his time, a stated portion of 
the hours of the night was invariably reserved 
for the exercise of private devotion. The tem- 
perance which adorned the severe manners of the 
soldier and the philosopher, was connected with 
some strict and frivolous rules of religious absti- 
nence ; and it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, 
of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on particular 
days, denied himself the use of some particubr 
food, which might have been offensive to his 
tutelar deities. By these voluntary fasts, he 
prepared his senses and his understanding for the 
frequent and familiar visits with which he was 
honoured by the celestial powers. Notwith- 
standing the modest silence of Julian himself, we 
may learn from his faithful friend, the orator 
tiibanius, that he lived in a perpetual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses ; that they descended 
Upon earth, to enjoy the conversation of their 
favourite hero ; that they gently interrupttd his ' 
slumbers, by touching his hand or his hair ; that 

they 

fitobacus. The learned aiithor of the Divine Legation has ex- 
hibked their words (vol. i. p. 239. 247, 248, 280. edit. 1765), 
tvhich he dexterously or forcibly applies- to his own- HypbtlWsiA- 
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ifaey warned him of every impending dagfgery 
and conducted him, by their infallible -wisdom/ 
in every action of his life ; and that he had ac- 
quired such an intimate knowledge of his hea- 
venly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice 
of Jupiter from that of Minerva, and the fornif 
of Apollo from the figure of Hercules *; Thesei 
sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary eifect^ 
of abstinence and fanaticism, would almost de- 
grade the emperor to the level of an Egyptian 
monk. But the useleJss lives of Antony or Pacho- 
mius wei'e consumed in these vain occupations. 
Julian could break from the dream of superstition 
to arm himself for battle ; and after vanquishing 
in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly 
retired into his tent, to dictate the wise and salu- 
tary laws of an empire, or to iridulge his genius 
in the elegant pursvuts of literature and philo-: 
sophy. 

The important secret of the apostacy of Julian 
was intrusted to the fidelity of the initiated^ with 
whom he was united by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and. religion t* The pleasing rumour was 
cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; and his future greatness became 
• ' ' the 

* Julian's mpdesty confined hi'm to obscure and occasional 
hints ; but Libanius expatiates with pleasure on the fiasts and 
visions of the religions hero (Legat. ad Julian, p. 157. and 
Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxiii. p* 309, 810.). 

f Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. x. p. 233, 234. Gallus hai ^ 
some reason to suspect the secret apostacy of his brother ; and 
in a letter, which may be received as genuine, he exhorts Julian 
to adhere to the i^ligion of their ancestors ; an argument, 
which, as it should seem, was not yet perfectly ripe. See Ju- 
liiui, Op. p. 454. and Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. L41. 
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die object of the hopes, the prayers, and the pre- chap. 
Actions of the pagans, in every province of the • 
empire. From the zeal and virtues of their royal 
proselyte, they fondly expected the cure of every 
evil, and the restoration of every blessing ; and 
instead of disapproving of the ardour of their pi- 
ous wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that h6 
was ambitious to attain a situation, in which he 
might be useful to his country, and to his reli- 
gion. But this religion was viewed with an hos- 
tile eye by the successor of Constantine, whose 
capricious passions alternately saved and threaten- 
ed the life of Julian. The arts of magic and di- 
vination were strictly prohibited under a despotic 
government, which condescended to fear them ; 
and if the pagans were reluctantly indulged in the 
exercise of their superstition, the rank of Julian 
would have excepted him from the general tole- 
ration. The apostate soon became the presump- 
tive heir of the monarchy, and his death could 
alone have appeased the just apprehensions of the 
Christians *. But the young prince, who aspired 
to the glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, 
consulted his safety by dissembling his religion ; 
and the easy temper of polytheism permitted him 
to join in the public worship of a sect which he 
inwardly despised. Libanius has considered the 
hypocrisy of his friend as a subject, not of cen- 
sure, but of praise. " As the statues of the 

'' gods,'* 

* Gregory (iii. p. 50.), with inhuman zeal, censtsres Coti- 
stantius for sparing the infant apostate {xetacu^ ^ai$ur». ) Hi^ 
French translator (p. ^265-) cautiously observes, that «uch ex* 
pressions must not be prises a la letwe. 
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9HAP. *« gods," ays that orator, ^' which have bedl 
*^ defiled with filth, are again placed in a magni^ 
** ficent temple ; so the beauty of truth was seat^ 
•' ed in the mind of Julian, after it had been pu* 
•* rifled from the errors and follies of his \educa-» 
*^ tion. His sentiments were changed ; but as it 
^' would have been dangerous to have avowed his 
** sentiments, his conduct still continued the same^ 
^' Very different from the ass in -£sop, who dis* 
*^ guised himself with a lion's hide, our lion was' 
'* obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an 
•' ass ; and, while he embraced the dictates of 
" reason, to obey the laws of prudence and ne- 
*' c^sity *." The dissimulation of Julian lasted 
above ten years, from his secret initiation at E- 
phesus, to the beginning of the civil war ; when 
he declared himself at once the implacable enemy 
of Christ and of Constantius. This state of con^ 
straint might contribute to strengthen his devo-^ 
tion ; and as soon as he had satis/fied the obliga* 
tion of assisting, on solemn festivals, at the as^ 
semblies of the Christians, Julian returned, with 
the impatience of a lover, to bum his free and 
voluntary incense on the domestic chapels of Ju- 
piter and Mercury. But as every act of dissi* 
mulation must be painful to an ingenuous spirit, 
the profession of Christianity increased the aver- 
sion of Julian for a religion, which oppressed 
the freedom of his mind, and compelled him to 
hold a conduct repugnant to the noblest attri4 
bates of human nature^ sincerity and courage. 

Th# 

* Libanius, Ora;. J^arentah c. ix, p 233* 



it^. 
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Th)e inclmation of. Julian might ptefer the gods chap. 

of Homer, and of the Scipios, to the new faith, i ^«LJ 

which his uncle had established in the Roman em* I!!;^**" 

againrt 

pire ; and in which he himself had been sanctified chriniaii- 
by the sacrament of baptism; But, as aphilo^ 
sopher, it was incumbent on him to justify his disi 
sent from Christianity, which was supported by the 
number of its converts, by the chain of prophecy^ 
the splendour of miracles, and the \^eight of evi- 
dencev * The elaborate work *, which he com- 
posed amidst the preparations of the Persian war," 
contained the substance of those arguments >Xrhich 
he had long revolved in his mind. Sothe frag- 
ments have been transcribed and preserved by hi* 
adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alejtiindria^t } 
and they exhibit a very singular riiixture of wit 
and learning, of Sophistry and fanaticilsm. The 
elegance of the style, and the rank of the author j 
recommended his writings to the public attend 
tion I ; and in the impious list of the enemies of 
Vol. IV. . G Christianity,^ 

* l^abncma (Biblioth. Grace. 1. v. c. viii. p. 88 — 90.) and 
Lardnef (Heathen Testimonies, ^ol. l^. p. 44-— 47i) have ac- 
curately <5ompiled all that ckn now be discovered of Jiiliaii'tj 
work against the Christi&ns. 

f About seventy years after the death of Julian, he ex ecu-. 
ted a task which had been feebly attenipted by t*hilip of Side,* 
a prolix and conlemptible \'i'riter. . Even the work of Cyril haj 
not entirely satisfied the most favourable judges : and the Ab- 
\i€ clela Bleterie (Prefdce a I'Hist: de Jovieil, p: 30.' 32. j 
wishes that some Hiedogteu jihihso^he (a strange centaur) 
would undertake the refutatioa of Julian. 

\ Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxvii. p. 313;), who ha?? 
"been sitspected of assisting his friend, prefers this divine vindi- 
cation (Orat. ix, in necem Julian, p. '255. edit. Morel.) to 
the writings of Porphyiy. His judgment may be arraigned, 
(Socrates, 1. iii. c. 23,), but Libauius cannot be aCctiscd of 
flattery to a dead prince; 
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^xxni^' Christianity, the celebrated name of Porphyry was 
effaced by the superior merit or reputation of Ja- 
lian. The minds of the faithful \ were either $e* 
duced, or scandalized, or alarmed; and the pagans, 
who sometimes presumed to engage in the un- 
equal dispute, derived, from the popular work of 
their imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply 
of fallacious objections. But in the assiduous pro* 
secution of these theological studies, the emperor 
of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted 
an ii:revo<:able obligation to maintain and pro* 
pagate his religious opinions; and whilst he se- 
cretly applauded the strength and dexterity with 
which he wielded the weapons of controversy, 
fie was tempted to distrust the sincerity^ or to 
despise the undastandings, of his antagonists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and elo- 
quence. 

The Christians^ who beheld with horrpr and 
indignati<m the apostacy of Julian, . had much 
more to fear from his power than from his ar- 
guments. The pagafis, who were conscious of 
ilk ferveftt zeal, expected, perhaps with impa- 
tience, that the flames of persecution should l3e 
Immediately kindled against the enemies of the 
gods ; and that the ingenious malice of Julian 
would invent some cruel refinements of death 
and torture, which had been unknown to the 
rude and inexperienced fury of his predecessors. 
But the hopes, as well as the fears, of the re-- 
, ligtous factions were apparently disappoinied, by 

the 



Universal 
toleration. 
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the prudent humanity of a prince*, ^ho was chap. 
careful of his own fame, of the public peac^e, and ■_r ;r ' ^ 
of the rights of mankind. Instructed by history 
and ^reflection, Julian was persuaded^ • that if the 
diseases of the body may sometimes be cured hf 
salutary violence, neither steel nor fire can era- 
dicate the erroneous opinions of the mind. The 
reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of the 
altar ; but the h^rt still abhors and disclaimis the 
sacrilegioiis act of the hand* Religious obstinacy 
is hardened arid exasperated by oppression ; and^ 
as soon as the persecution isubfeides, those whd 
have yielded, are restored as penitents^ and those 
who have i*easted, are honoured afe saints and mar-i 
tyrs. If Juliaji adopted the unsuceessftil cruelty 
of Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible 
that he shoiild stain his memory with the name of , 
tyrant, and add new glorieis to the Catholic churchi 
which had derived strength and increase from 
the severity of the pagan magistrates. Actuated 
by these motivefej> and apprehensive of disturb* 
ing the iepose of an unsettled reigU) Julian sur- 
prised the world by an edict, ^hich wais not un- 
worthy of a statestfian oi* a philosopher; He exi 
tended to all the inhabitants of the Roman world 
the benefits of a fre^' and equal toleration; and 
the only hardship which he inflicted on the 
Q 2 Christians^ 

♦ tiibariiiis (bi-at. t'arent; c. Iviii. p.^ 28S, 284.) has clo^ 
qiiently explained the tolerating principles and conduct of his 
imperial friend. In a very remarkable epistle to the people 
of Bostra, Julian himself (epist. lii.) professt-s liis moderation^ 
and betrays his zeal ; which is acknowledged by Ammianusi 
and exposed by Gregory. Grat. iii. p."?®. 
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CHAP- Christians, was to deprive them of the power of 
xxni. tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they stig- 
matised with the odious titles of idolaters and 
heretics.. The pagans received a gracious permis* 
aion, or rather an express, order, to open all 
their temples * j and they were at once deli- 
vered from the oppressive laws, and arbitrary vex- 
atibns, which they had sustained under the reiga 
of Constantine and of his sons* At the same 
time, the bishops and clergy, who had been ba- 
nished by the Arian monarch, were recalled from 
exile, and restored to their respective churches ;, 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, 
the Eunomians, and those who, with a. more pro- 
sperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the 
council of Nice. Julian, who understood and de- 
rided their theological disputes, invited to the 
palace the leaders of the hostile sects, that he might 
enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious en- 
counters. The clamour of controversy sometimes 
provoked the emperor to exclaim, " Hear me \ 
" the Franks have heard me, and) the Alemanni j" 
but he soon discovered that he was now engaged 
v;ith more obstinate and implacable enemies j- and 
though he exerted the p9wcrs of oratory to per- 
suade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dis- 
missed 

* In Greece tlie temples of ^finenra wew opened by his 
express Command, before the death of ConstantiuS'{Liban. 
Orat. Parent, c. 55, p. 280.) ; and Julian declares himself a 
pagan in his public manifesto to the Athenians. This un- 
questionable evidence may coftect the hayty assertion of Am- 
. niianus, who seems to suppose Constantinople to be the place* 
where he discovered his- attachment to the gpds. 
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imssed them from his toesence, that he had no- chai». 
thing to dread from the union of the Christians. *_ ^ ' - 
The impartial Ammianus has ascribed this affect- 
ed clemency to the desire of fomenting the intes- 
tine divisions of the church ; and the insidious de- 
sign of undermining the foundations of Christian- 
ity, was inseparably connected with the zeal, 
which Julian professed, to restore the ancient re- 
ligion of the empire *. 

As soon 2te he ascended the throne, he assumed, zeai jud 

«• « r %• 1 T devotion oC 

accordmg to the custom or his predecessors, the juiian in 
character of supreme pontiff ; not only as the ^^^^^^ 
most honourable title of imperial greatness, but ganisiw. 
as a . sacred and important office, the duties of 
which he was resolved to execute with pious di- 
ligence. As the business of the state prevented 
the emperor from joining every day in the public 
devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a domestic 
chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens ^^ 
were filled with statues and altars of the gods ; 
and each apartment of the palace displayed the 
appearance of a magnificent temple. Every morn- 
ing he saluted the parent of light with a sacri- 
fice ; the blood of another victim was shed at the 
moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon 5 
and the Moon, the Stars, and the Genii of the 
idght, received their respective and seasonable 

G 9 honours 

♦ Ammian, xs^u. 5. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 5. Bestia morijurf 
tranqiiillitas redit .... omnes episcopi, qui de propriis s:rdi- 
bus nierant exterminati, per indulgenttam novi prkicjpf s ad ecv 
clesias redeunt. Jerom. ad versus Lupiferianps, torn. ii. p. 143. 
Optatus accuses the Donatists for owing their safety to an a^ 
ppsjtate* L. ii. c. 16. p. 36, 37> edit. Dupia, 
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CHAP, honours from the indefatigable deyotioH of Ju* 
^ ^ ' ' lian. On solemn festival^, he regulvly visited the 
temple of the god or gpddesis to whom the day was 
peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to excite 
the religion of the magistrates ^d pepple by the 
example of his own zeal, Instead of maintsunn 
ing the lofty state of a monarch, distinguis^hed by 
the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by 
the golden shields of his guard?, Julian solicited, 
with respectful eagerness, the meanest offices 
which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, 
of inferior ministers, and of female dancers, who 
were dedicated to the service of the temple, it 
\vas the business of the ^mperor to bring the 
wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to 
fv; slaughter tlie victim, and thrusting his bloody 

hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, tq 
draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with 
the consunimate s\d\\ of an. haruspesc, the imagi- 
nary signs of future events. The wisest of the pa? 
gans censured this e3i;t]favagant superstition, which 
^ifFected to despise the restraints qf prudence and 
decency. Under th^ reign of ?l prince, who prac- 
tised the rigid i?ia^im$ of economy, the expence 
pf religious worship consumed a very large portion 
of the revenue ; a constant svipply of the scarcest 
and most beautiful birds was transpprted froiix 
distant climates, tp bleed on the . altars of the 
ffodsj an hundred oxen were frequently sacri? 
|iced by Julian on one and the same day ; and it 
glgon ' becaiTie a popular jest, that if he should 

|eturn 
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return with conquest from the Persian war, the chaj». 

. XXIIL 

breed of horned cattle must infallibly be extin- <— ^ ■■' / 
guished. Yet this expence may appear inconsider- 
able, when it is compared with the splendid pre- 
ifeents which were offered, either by the hand, or 
by order of the emperor, to all the celebrated 
places of devotion in the Roman world ; and with 
the sums allotted to repair and decorate the an.- 
cient temples, which had suffered the silent de^ 
cay of time, or the recent injuries of Christian 
rapine. Encouraged by the example, the exhor- 
tations, the liberality, of their pious sovereign, the 
cities and families resumed the practice of their 
neglected ceremonies* *^ Every part of the 
** world," exclaims Libanius, with devout trans- 
port, ** displayed the triumph of religion ; and 
" the grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding 
*' victims, the smoke of incense, and a solemn 
** train of priests and prophets, without fear an4 
** without danger. The sound of prayer and 
^' of music was heard on the tops of the highest 
" mountains ; and the same ox afforded ^ sacri- 
^* fice for the gods, an4 a supper for their joyous 
^'votaries*.*' 

But the genius and power of Julian were un- ^ 

equal to the enterprise of restoring a religion, 

G 4 which 

♦ Tiie restoration jof the pagan worship h described by Jur 
lian (Misopogon, p. 34?6.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60. 
p. 286, 287. and Or^t. Copsular. ad Julian, p. 245, 246. edit. 
Morel.), Ammianus (xxii. 12.), and Gregory Nazianzen (Or 
rat. iv. p. 121.). These writers agree in the essential, and 
even minute, facts ; but the different lights in which they viejw 
the extreme devotion of Julian, are expressive of the grada- 
tions of self applause, passionate admiration, mild reproof, and 
partial invective. ^ 
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GHAP. which was destitute of theological principles, of 
y^ ^ ' ' floral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ^ 
Y^hich rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, 
?ind was not susceptible of any solid or consistent 
reformation, 'f he jufisdiction of the supreme 
pontiff, more especially after tjiat office had been 
united with the imperial dignity, comprehended 
jhe whole e^tepj of the Roman empire. Julian 
pamed for his vicars, in the several provinces^ 
the priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed 
the best qualified to co-operate in the execution 
of his great design } and hi^ pastpral letters *, 
if we may use that name, still represent a very 
curious sketch of his wishes and intentions. He 
directs, that in every city the sacerdotal orden 
should be composed, without any distinction' of 
birth or fortune, of those, persons who were the 
most coijspicuous for theif love of the gods, and 
pf ' men. *' If they are guilty," continues he^ 
f ' of any scandalous pffenge, they should be cen- 
i' sured or degraded by the superior pontiff ^^ 
" but, as long as they ret^ their rank, they 
*' are entitled to the respect of the magistrates 
*' and people. Their humility may be shewn in 
". the plainnesQ of .their domestic garb ; their 
^' dignity, in the pomp of holy vestments. Whei^ 
{' they are summoned in their turn to officiate 
J* before the altar, they ought not, during the 

f * appointed 

* See Julian. Epistol. xlix. Ixii. IxHi. and a long and curious 
fragment, without beginning or/ end, p. 288 — 305.. The 
supreme pohtiflF derides the Mosaic history and the Christian 
discipline, prefers the Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, 
ind palliates, with the skill of a Jesuit, the relative worship oE 
images, .....-,... 
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<^ appointed number of days, to depart from the chap. 
*^ precincts of the temple ; nor should a single '^"'' 
<< day be suffered to els^se, without the prayers 
** and the sacrifice, which they are obliged to 
♦•offer for the prosperity of the state, and of in- 
** dividuals* The exercise of their sacred func- 
*' tions requires an immaculate purity, both of 
** mind and rbbdy; and even when they are dis- 
** missed from the temple to the occupations of 
** common' life, it is incumbent on them to 
<' excel in decency and virtue the rest of their 
** fellow-citizens. The priest of the gods should 
^' never be^ seen in theatres or taverns. His 
^^ conversation should be chaste, his diet tem- 
*' perate, his friends of honourable reputation ; 
" and, if he sometimes visits the Forum, or the 
^* Palace, he should appear only. as the advocate 
<* of those who have vainly solicited either justice 
•* or mercy* His studies should be suited to the 
♦' sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales, 
♦^ or comedies, or satires, must be banisfaed 
*' from his library ; which ought solely to consist 
1' of historical apd philosophical writings ; of 
V history which is founded, in truth, and of phi^ 
*' losophy which is connected with religion, 
♦* The impious opinions of the Epicureans and 
?' Sceptics deserve his abhorrence and con- 
f* tempt * ; but he should diligently study the 

^' systems 

♦ The exultation of Julian (p. 301.), that these impious 
tects, and pven tnelr writftigs, are extinguished, may be con- 
sistent enough with the sacerdotal character ; but it is unwoiw 
thy of a philosopher to wish that any opinions and Arguments 
the most repugnant to his own should be concealed from the 
icnowledge of mankind* 
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plHAP. *' systfiias of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the 
^ Stoics, i. which unanimously teach that. 'Aer^ 
^^ are gods ; that the world is governed tiy niieiir 
^ providence ; that their goodness is the* siwi»ce 
" of.every temporal blessing ; J«id that theyHiPv^ 
" prepared for the human soul a future state' df 
*' reward or punishment**' The imperial pontiff 
inculcates, in the most persuasive language, the 
duties of benevolence and hospitality; exhorts 
his mferior clergy to recommend the universal 
practice of those virtues ; promises to assist their 
indigence from the public treasury ; and declares 
his resolution of establishing hospitals, in every 
city, where the poor should be received without 
any invidious distinction of country or of reli- 
gion» Julian beheld with errvy the wise and hu- 
mane jeguiaticms of the church ; and he very 
fraenkly confesses his intention to deprive the 
Christians of the applause, as well as. advantage, 
which they had acquired by the exclusive practicg 
of charity and beneficence*. The same spirit 
of imitation might dispose the emperor to^ adopt 
several ecclesiastical institutions, the use arid im- 
portance of which were approved by the success 
of his ^enemies. But if these imaginary plans of 
reformation had been realized, the forced and 
imperfect copy would have been less beneficial 
,'*''- *ta 

^ Yet lie insinuates, that the Christians, under the pretence 
pf charity, inveigled children from their religion and parents^ 
conveyed them on shipboard, and devoted those victims to a 
life of poverty or servitude in. a remote country (p, 305.)« 
Had the charge bc^n proved* it was his duty, not tp complaii]^ 
but tQ punish r 
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to Paganism^ than honourable to Christianity *« chap* 
•The Gentiles, who peaceably followed the cus-^ ■ ^ r 
toms of their ancestors, were rather surprised 
than pleased with the introduction of foragn 
manners ; and, in the short period of his reign, 
Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the 
want of fervour of his own party t- 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted liim to iliepiuio. 
embrace the friends of Jupiter as his personal '^p***** 
friends and brethren; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of 
those gentiles who had preferred the favour of 
the gods to that of the emperor J. If they cul- 
tivated the literature, aa well as the religion, of 
the Greeks, they, acquired an additional claim to 
the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Muses 
in the number of his tutelar deities. In the re-i 
Ugion which he had adopted^ piety and learning 
were almost synonymous § -, anda crcw^d of poeta^ 

of 

♦ Gregory Na^sianzen is facetious, ingenious and argumenta- 
tive* Qrat. iii. p, 101» 102, &Ct He ridicules the fbUy of 
6uch vain imitation ; and amuses himself with inquiring, what 
lessons, moral or theological, could be extracted from the Gre-* 
cian fables. 

. f He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy 
with the Christian bishops and presbyters. Epist. Ixij, O^ofy 
pf 9r6\Xnv /Mfy cXtyt^^i^v ise-»y Min w^cf rui $wf j and again^ nfuts 
h «TA> ^ct6vfiUifs, &c. Epist. Ixiii. 

J He praises the fidelity qf Callixene, priestess of Ceres, » 

Vfho had been twice as constant a^ Penelope, and rewards her 
with the priesthood of the Phrygian goddess at Pessinus. Ju- 
lian. Epist. jcxi. He applauds the firmness of Sopater of 
Hierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed by Constantiu^ 
and Gallus to apostatize. Epist. xxvii. p. 401. 

^ O )f ifcfitCam iikyJptA A«y¥$ rg %tu ^w^ ^f^. Orat. parent* 
■p. 77. p* 302. The same sentiment is frequently inculcated 
by Juhan, Libanius; and the rest qif their partv« 
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CHAP, of rhetoricians, and of philosophers, hastened to 



xxin. 



the imperial court, to occupy the vacant places ' 
of the bishops, who had seduced the credulity 
of Constantius. His successor este^ned the ties 
of common initiation as far i more sacred than 
those of consanguinity : he chose his favourites 
among the sages, who were deeply skilled in the 
occult sciences of magic and divination ; and 
every impostor, who pretended to reveal the se- 
crets of futurity, was assured of enjoying the 
present hour in honour and affluence *. Among 
the philosophers, Maximus obtained the mosr 
eminent 'rank in the friendship of his royal dis- 
ciple, who communicated, with unreserved con- 
fidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his re- 
ligious designs, during the anxioijs suspense of 
the civil wart« As soon as Julian had taken 
poesesaon of the palace of Constantinople, he dis- 
patched an honourable and pressing invitation to 
Maximus ; who then resided at Sardes in I^ydia, 
with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art and 
studies. The prudent and superstitious Chry- 
santhius refused to undertake a journey which 
shewed itself, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, with the most threatening and malignant 
aspect: but his companion, whose fanaticism 
was of a bolder cast, persisted in his interroga- 
tions, till he had extorted From the gods a seem- 
ing 

* ThCiCuriosky and credulity of the emperor, who tried e- 
"•ery mode ©f divination, are fairly exposed by Ammianus, xxii. 
12. . 

f Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Three other epistles (xv. xvi. 
xxxix;) in the same st)4e of friendship and confidence, are 
addrc^e^ to the Philosoplcf Maximiig. 
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iiig consent to his fown yrishes, arid those of the Phap> 
emperor. The journey of Maximus through the w .. , y ^ .i 
cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philo^ 
sophic vanity ; arid the magistrates yied with 
each other in the hcmourable reception .which 
they prepared for the friend of their sorereign* 
Julian was- pronouncing an oration before the 
senate, when he was informed of the arrival of 
Maximus. The emperor immediately inter-, 
rupted hk discourse, advanced to meet him, and^ 
after a teller embrace, conducted him by the 
hand into the midst of the assembly ; where he 
publicly acknowledged th^ benefits which he had 
derived from the instructions of the philosopher. 
Maximus.*, who soon acquired the conficfcncie^ 
and influenced the councils, of Julian, wa^ in? 
sensibly corrupted by the temptation^ of a*c6urt. 
His dress became, more splendid, his demeanour 
more lofty, and he was exposed, under a suc- 
ceeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the 
means by which the disciple of Plato had accu- 
mulated, in the short duration of his favour, a 
very scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the 
other philosophers and sophists, who were invited 
M the imperial residence by the choice of Julian, 
or by the success of Maximus, few were able to 

preserve 

* Eunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in Chrysan- 
thio, p. 14»7> 148.) has minutely related these anecdotes, 
which he conceives to be the most important events of the 
age. Yet he fairly confesses the frailty of Maximus. His 
reception at Constantinople is described by Libanius (Orat, 
Patent, c. S6. p. 301.) and Ammianus (xxii. 7.) 
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chap: preserve their innocence^ or their reputation ^^ 
The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses^ 
vp^Tt insufiipent to satiate their rapacious ava«* 
rice ; and the indignation of the people \yas justly 
excited by the remembrance of th^ir abject poc^ 
verty and disinterested professions. The pene- 
tration of Julian could not always be deceived : 
but! he was unwilling to despise the characters of 
those men whose talents deserved his esteem j he 
desired to escape the double reproach of impru- 
dence and inconstancy j and he was appf ebensive 
of degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the 
honour of letters arid of religion fw ; 

' The favour of Julian was almost equally di- 
vided between the pagans, who had firmly adt* 
hered to the worsh^ of their ancestors, and the 
Chri^tiaiis, who prudently embraced the feligioil 
of their sovereign. The acquisition of new pro* 
selytes J gratified the ruling passions of his soul, 

.siq)erstitioti 

♦ Chrysanthius, who ha<l refused to quit L'ydia,' was crea-^ 
ted high priest of the provitlce. His cautioui and temperate 
uae of power secured him after the revolution ; and he lived ia 
peace ; while Maximus, Priscus, &c. were persecuted by the 
Christian ministers. Sec the adventures of those fanatic so* 
phistSy' collected by Brucker, torn. ii. p. 281 — 293. • 

t See Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 101, 102. p. 324, 325, 
326".) and Eunapius. Vit. Sophist, in Proteresio, p. 126i 
Some students, whose expectations perhaps were groundless, or 
extravagant, retired in disgust. Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. p. 120. 
It is strange that we should not be able to contradict the titld 
of one of Tillemont's chapters (Hist, des Empereurs, tonru iv. 
p. 960.). " La Cour de Julien est pleine de philosophes et 
" de gens perdus." 

I^ Under the reign of Lewis XIV. bis subjects of every, 
rank aspired to the glorious title of Convert isseurt expressive of 
their zeal and success in making proselytes. The word and 
the idea are growing obsolete in France ; may they never be 
introduced into England i 
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superstition and vanity;^ and he Iwas h^ard to oh a pi 
declare with . the enthusiasm, of a missionary, i— „ ^ ,, i 
that if he could render each individual richer 
than Midas, and every city greater than Babylon, 
he should not esteem himsdf the benefactor of 
mankind, unless^ at the. same time, he could 
reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods *. A prince, vrho 
had studied human nature, and who possessed the 
treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt his 
arguments, his promises, and his rewards, to 
every .order, of Christians t> and the m^it of a 
s^aaonable conversion wa& allowed to suppl^f^ the 
d^fectsljof. a candidate, or even to expiate the 
guilt of a! critninaL As the army is. the most 
forcible eogiae c^ absolute power, Julian applied 
himself, witfe peculiar diligence,, to corrupt the 
religion of his troops, without whose hearty 
concujrrencis ievfery measure rtiust be dangerous 
and imsuccess^ul v and the natural temper of $oi« 
diers wide ttiis conquest as easy as it was im^^ 
poitant The; legions of Gaul devoted t!hem^ 
selves to .the^faith, as well as to the fortunes, of 
their victofidus leader ; and even before Ad 
death of Constantms, he had the satisfacticxi o^ 
announcing to his friends, that they, assisted with 

fervent 

♦ See the strong expretsiom of Libantus, which wert pro- 
bably those of Julian huilself. Drat; Parent, c. 59» p. 285* 

f When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat, x. p. 167.) is desirous 
to magnify the Christian firmness of his brother C«sariu$, 
physician to the imperial court, he ownfs that Cajsarius dispu- 
ted with a formidable. adversary, ir^Xw o •?rAo«f, x»t ftny** ^ 
Atytif htvcrnrt. ' In his invectives he scarcely allows any share 
of wit or courage to the apostate. 
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CHAF. fervent devotion, and voracious appetite* at the 

XXIIL * * ' 

1. 1 ^ ■■ ^ sacrificeis, which vpere repeatedly offered in his 
camp, of whole hecatombs of fet oxen*. The 
armies of the East, which had been trained un« 
der the standard of the cross, and of Constantius^ 
required a more artful and expensive mode of 
persuasion* On the days of solemn and public 
festivals, the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne 
of state was encircled with the milifary ensigns 
of Rome and the republic ; the holy name of 
Christ was erazed from the Laharunt ; and the 
symbols of 'O^ar, of majesty, and of' pagan 8up^« 
stition, were so- dextrously ble*nded, that the 
faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry^ 
when he respectfully saluted the person' or image 
of his sovereign.: The soldiers pas$ed successively 
in review ; and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donattve, pro- 
portioned to his rank and services, was required 
to- cast a few grains of incense into the flame 
which burnt upon the altar* Some Christian 
confessors might resist, aiid4)thers might repent ; 
but the far greater number^ allured, by die. pro- 
ject of gold, and awed by^ the -presence of thie 
emperor, contracted the criminal/ engagement} 

and 

* Julian. Epist. JtXTviii. Ammiamra^ icitH. 12. Adeo ut 
in dies paene singulos milit^s cai-nis distentiote. aagina victitan«> 
tea incultkis, potusque aviditate correpti, humeris impositi 
transeunt'ium per plateas, ex publicis aedibus * ... ad sua 
diversoria portarentur. The devout prince and the indignant 
historian describe the same scene ; and in Illyricum or An^ 
tioch, similar causes must have produced sinjilar efFcct-s.- 
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iand their future perseverance in the wolfshi^ of dHAp. 
the gods was enforced by every consideration of . /^ "';* 
duty and of interest. By the frequent repetition 
of these arts, and at the expence of sums which 
^ould have purchased the service of half the 
nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for 
his troops the imaginary protecf;ion of the gbds^ 
and for himself the firm and' effectud siipport of 
the Roman legions *i It is indeed more than 
probable, that the restoration and encouragement 
of Paganism revealed a multitude of pretended 
Christians, ^ho, frdm motives of temporal advan- 
tage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former 
reign; and who afterwards returned, with thej 
same flexibility of ctbnsciience, to the faith Svhich 
was professed by the successors of Julian. 

While the devout riionarch incessantly laboured The iiVS; 
to restore and propagate the religion of his an- 
cestorsi he embraced the eiti^ordinafy design 
of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem; In a pub- 
lic epistle t to the nation or eomniimity of the 
Jews, dispersed through the provinces, he pities 
their misfortunes, condemns .their oppressors^ 
praises their fcohstancy, declares himself theii* 

Voii. IV; H gracious 

♦ Gregory (Orat. iii. |). 74, 75. 85— 66.) and Libanius 
(Orat. Parent, c. Ixxxi. Ixxxii. j>. SOI, SOS.,) xi^t rmvrtit mi 
vn^niff y» tt^viff4xi ff-Airrdv ccvn>^»c^m fityid. The sophist ownst 
and justifies the expence of these nulitary cbnversionsi; 

•f Julianas epistle (iCxv.) is addressed to the.commuiiity of 
the Jews: Aldus fVenet. 1499.) has branded it with an u 
^ffiog ; but this stiffma is justly removed bj the subsequent e- 
ditors, Petavlus and Spanheini, The epistle is mentidiied by 
Sbzomen (1. v: c. iJ2.), and the purport pf it is confirmed by 
Gregory (Orat. iv. p. lll.]l> and by Julian him self ,_ Frag* 
inent; p. 295» 
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CHAP, gracious protector, and expresses a pious hojf)d^/ 
. , ^ 'i that after his return from the Persian war, he 
may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to 
the Aknighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. 
The blind superstition, and abject slavery, of 
those unfortunate exiles, must excite the con- 
tempt of a philosophic emperor '^ but they de- 
served the friendship of Juliant, by thekr impla- 
cable hatred of the Christian name. The barren 
synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of 
the rebellious church : the power of the Jews 
was not equal to their malice ; but their gravest 
rabbis approved the pri^^ate murder of an ^po- 
^ state * ; and their seditious clamours had oftert 
awakened the indolence of the pagan magistrates.^ 
Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews be- 
came the subjects of their revolted children, nor 
was it long beforie they experienced the bitterness 
of domestic tyranny. The civil imratmities 
which had been granted/ or confirmed, by Se- 
verus^ were gradually repealed by the Christiant 
princes ; and' a rash tumult excited by the Jews 
of Palestine t» seemed to justify the lucrative 
wKxfes- of oppression, which were invented by the 

^ bishops 

* The MisnaK denouhcecf deatt aCgaTnst those who abandon- 
ed the foundation. The judgment of TlezX is ejtplained by 
Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 161, 162/ edit. fol. London, 
1672.) and Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, torn. viii. p. 120.)l 
Coastantine made a law to protect Christian converts from Jii- 
daism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 1. Godefroy, torn. 
vi. p. 215. 

f Et interea (during the civil war of Magnentins)' Judxo- 
riint seditio, qui Patricium nefarie in regni speciem sustulerunt, 
oppressa. Aureiius Victor, in Constantio, c. xlii. See Tille- 
ixiont, Hiut. des Empereurs, torn. iv. p.- 3/9, in ko. 
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bishops and eunuchs df the court of ConstslntiuS: chap. 
The Jewish patriarch, who Wa^ still permitted .^^"^' . 
to exercise a precarious jurisdiction, held his resi- 
dence at Tiberias * ; and the neighbouring cities of 
P^ilestine were filled with the remains of a people^ 
\vho fondly adhered to the promised land. But 
the edict of Hadrian was renewed and enforced ; 
and they viewed from afar the walls of the holy 
city, which were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross^ and the devotion of the 
Christians fi 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country; Jerusalem^ 
the walls of Jerusalem J inclosed the two moun- 
tains of Sion and Acra, within an oval figure of 
about three English miles §i Towards the south; 
the upper town, and the fortresS of David, were 
erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion: on 
the north side, the buildings of the lower towil 
covered the spacious summit of Mount Acra i 
and a parf of the hill, distinguished by the name 
of Moriah, and levelled by human industry; 
t«ras crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish 

H 2 nation. 

* The city and Synagogue of Tiberias are curiously descri- 
ted by Reland, Palestin. torn* ii; p. 103^—1042. 

-|* Basnage has "fully illustifated the state of the Jews under 
Constantiae and his successors (tom^ viii. c. iv. p. 111-1^3.). 

i Reland fPalestin. 1. i. p. 30.^, 390. 1. iii. p. 838.) de^ 
scribesj with learning and perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the face 
of the adjacent country. 

§ I hav^ cdnsuUe4 a rare and curious treatise of M. d' An^ 
viUe (sur I'anCieune Jerusalem, Paris, 174*7, p» 75.). The cir^ 
cumference of the ancient city (Luseb. Praeparat. Evangel* 
1. ix. c. 36^.) vvas twenty-seven stadia^' or 2^50 toises. A plan 
talcen on the spot, assigns no more than 1980 for the modern ^ 

town. The circuit is denned by natural laud-marks, which 
tahniJt be mistaken or removed. 
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CHAP, nation. After the final destruction of the temple, 
1, by the arms of Titus and Hadrian, a plough- 

share was' drawn over the consecrated ground, 
a^ a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was 
deserted ; and the vacant space of the lower city- 
was filled with the public and private edifices 
of the -fflian colony, which spread themselves 
over the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy 
places were polluted with monuments of idolatry ; 
and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus, on the spot which had 
been sanctified by the death and resurrection of. 
Christ *. Almost three hundred years after those 
stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus 
was demolished' by the order of Constantine ; and 
the removal of the earth and stones revealed the 
holy sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A mag- 
nificent church was etected on that mystic ground, 
by the first Christian emperor ; and the eflfects of 
his pious munificence werfe extended to every spot 
wliich had been consecrated by the footsteps of pa- 
triarchs, of prophets, and of the Son* of God f. 
^iigrim^ The passionate desirS of contemplating the 

***^ original monumients of the redemption, attracted 

!€>- Jerusalem* a successive crowd of pilgrims, from 
the shores of the Atiintic' ocean^ -and the most 

distant 

* See two cunous passages i»'Jerom (torn, i, pi 102. t. vi, 
p. 315.)', and the ampile details of Tillemont (Hist, des Em- 
pereursy torn, i. p. 569. torn, ii; p. 289. 294-. 4to edition.). 

t Eusebiui, in Vit. Constatitin. 1. iih c. 25 — 4-7. 51 — 53. 
Tlie emperor likewise built churches at Betlilem, the Mount 
«f Olives, and the oak of Mambre. Tlie holy sepulchre is dc- 
tcribed by Sandys (Travels, p. 125*— 133.), and curiously 
deiio^ated hj, Lc Bmyn (Voyage au I-evant, p. 2SS — Q9G^):. 
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<fistant countries of th^ East*; and their piety chaf. 
was authorised by the example of the empress 
Helena, \yho appears to have united the -credu- 
lity of age with the warm feelings of a recent 
coi^version. Sages and heroes, who have visited 
the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, 
have confessed the inspiration of the genius of 
the place t > and the Christian, who kijelt before 
the lK)ly sepulchre, ascribed his lively faith, and 
His fervent devotion, to the more immediate inr 
fluence of the divine spirit. The ^eal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the clergy at Jerusalem, cherished 
and multiplied these beneficial visits. They 
fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene of 
each memorable event. They exhibited the 
instruments which had been used in the passion 
of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; the 
crown of thorns that was planted on his head ; 
the pillar at which he was scourged ; and, above 
all, they shewed the cross on which he suffered, 
and which was dug out of the earth in the reign 
of those princes, who inserted the symbol of 
Christianity in the banner^ of the Roman ler 
gions J. Such miracles, as seemed neicessary tp 

H 3 account 

* The itinerary from Bourdeaiix to J?rusalera, was compo- 
#ed 111 the year 333, for the use of pilgrims j among whom 
Jerom (tom. i. p. 126.) mentions the Britons and the Indians. 
The causes of this superstitious fashion are discussed in the 
learned and judicious preface of Wesseling (Itin. p. 537-54-5. 

f Cicero (de Finibus, v, I.) has beautifully expressed the 
common sense of mankind. 

J Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 326. No. 42—50.) and 

Tillcmont {Miv^, Eccle?. torn. vii. p. 8^16.) are the histo- 

' nan's 
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CHAP, accoiint for its extraordinary preservation, and 
seasonable discovery, were gradually propagated 
without opposition. The custody of the irtfe 
crossy which on Easter Sunday was solemnly ex- 
posed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop 
of Jerusalem ; find he alone might gratify the 
curious devotion pf the pilgrims, by the gift of 
small pieces, which they enchased \n gold or 
gems, and carried a^^ay in triumph to their re- 
spedtiye countries. But as this gainful branch of 
commerce must sqon haye been annihilated, it wa^ 
found convenient to ^uppo§;e, that the marvel- 
lous wood possessed a secret power of vegetation ; 
and that it3 substance, though continually dimi- 
nished, still remained entire and unimpaired *. 
It might perhaps haye l>ee.n expected, that thq 
influence of the place, and the; belief of a per- 
petual miracle, should haye produced some salu- 
tary effects on the morals, a^ well as on the 
faith of the people. Yet the most respectable 
of the ecclesiastical writers h^ve been obliged tq 
confess, not only tl^at the streets qf Jerusalem 

werq 

rians and champipns of the miraculous invention of the cross, 
under the reign of Constantine. Their oldest witnesses arg 
Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps 
Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence of Eusebius, and the Bour- 
deaux pilgrim, which satisfies those wjio think, perplexes those 
who believe. See Jortin's sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 238-24-8. 

* This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus (epist. xxxvii, 
see Dupin, Biblioth. Eccles. tom. iii. p. 149), who seems to 
^ave improved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril into a real fact. 
The same* supernatural privilege must have been communicn^- 
ted to the Virgin's milk (Erasmi Opera, torn. i. p. 778. Lug. 
Bat. 1703. in Colloq. de Ptrigrinat. 'Religionis ergo), saints' 
heads, &c. and other relics, which were repeated in so mar,y 
different churches. 
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were filled with the incessant tumult of business chap. 
and pleasure *, but that every species of vice, ' ^ 

adultery, theft, iddatry, poisoning, murder, was 
familiar to the inhabitants of the holy cityf* 
The wealth and pre-eminisnce of the: church of 
Jerusalem excited the ambition of Arian, as well 
as orthodox, candidates ; and the virtues of Cy- 
ril, who, since bis death, has been honoured with 
the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of liis episcopal 
dignity |.^ 

The vain and ambitious mind of JuKan might J"^^«^" ^'^ 

. 1 /- 1 , tempts to 

aspire to restore the ancient glory of the temple rebuild th^ 
of Jerusalem §i As the Christians were firmly **"^P^^- 
persuaded that a sentence of everlasting destruc- 
tion had been pronounced against the whole /abric 
of the Mosaic la.\t, the imperial .sophist would 

H 4 have 

* Jerom (torn. i. p. iOS/), who resided in the neighbouring 
village of Bethlem, describes the vices of Jerusafem from hfs 
personal experience. ^ 

f Gregor. Nyssen, apud Wesscling, p. 539. The vvhofj 
epistle, which condemns either tlie use or the abuse of religi- 
ous pilgrimage, is painful to the Catholic divines, while it is 
dear and familiar to our Protestant polemics. 

X Jie renounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a dea- 
con, and was re-ordained by the hands of the Arians. But 
Cyril afterwards changed "yvith the times, and prudently con^ 
formed to the Nicene faith. Till6mont(Mem. Eccles. torn. 
Viii.), who treats his memory v/ith tenderness and respect, h?.s 
thrown his virtues into the text, and liis faults into the notes, 
in decent obscurity, at the end of the volume. 

§ Imperii sui raemoriam magnitiidlne operum gestiens pro- 
pagare, Ammian. xxiii, 1. The temple of Jerusalem had been 
famous even among the Gentiles. TLy had many temples in 
each city (at Sichem five, at Gaza eight, at Rome four hur.- 
dred and twenty-four) ; but the wealth and religion of the 
J.'.witih nation wiis centered in one spot. 
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CHAP, have converted the success of his 'indertakinc 

XXIIL ' "• - • » ' 

into a specious argument against the faith of 
prophecy jf and the truth of revelation*. Hie 
was displeased with the spiritual worship of the 
synagogue ; but he approved the institutions of 
Moses, who had not disdained to adopt many of 
the rites and ceremonies of Egypt !• The local 
and national 4eity of the Jews was sincerely 
adored by a polytheist, who desired only to mul-? 
tiply the number of the gods J ; and such was 
the appetite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that 
his emulation might be ea:cited by the piety of 
Solomon, who had offered, at the feast of the 
dedication, t^enty-twq thoqsan^ oxen, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep §« These 
consideratic>ns might influence his designs if but 
the prospect of an immediate and important ad** 

vantage, 

* The secret intentions of Julian ar^ revealed by the late 
)>i8hop of Gloucester, the learned and dogmatic Warburton | 
who, with the authority of a theologian, prescribes the mo* 
iives and conduct of the Supreme Being, The discourse en- 
iitled Julian (2d edition, London 1751 J, is strongly marked 
with all the peculiarities 'which are imputed to the Warbur* 
ionian school. 

f I shelter n^yself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, 
J^e Clerc, Warburton, &c. who have fairly derided the fears^ 
the folly, and the falsehood of some superstitious divines* Seo, 
Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 25, &c. 

X Julian (Fragment, p. 295.) respectfully styles him ^usy*^ 
iiog^ and nientions him elsewhere (epis^. Ixiii.) with still higheir 
reverence. He doubly condemns the Christians ; for believing 
and for renouncing the religion of the Jews. Their Deity waJ 
a true, but not the Qnfyf God. Apud Cyril. 1. ix.p. 305, 306. 

§ 1 Kings, viii, 63. * 2 Chron. vii. 5. Joseph. Antfquitat. 
Judaic. 1. viii. c. 4. p. 43 L edit. Havercamp. As the blood 
and smoke of so many hecatombs might be inconvenient. Light- 
foot, the Christian rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le Clerc 
(aj loca) is bold enough to suspect the fidelity of the number&t 
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vantage, would not suflfer the impatient monarch chap. 
to expect the remote and uncertain event of the . ^^"^' , 
Persian war. He resolved to erect, without de- 
lay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, a 
stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adja- 
fcent hill of Calvary ; to establish an order of 
priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts, and resist the ambition, of their Christian 
rivals ; and to invite a numerous colony of Jews^ 
whose stem fanaticisth would be always prepared 
to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile 
measures of the pagan government. Among the 
friends of the emperor (if the names of emperor 
aQd pf friend are not incompatible) the first 
place was assj^gned, by Julian himself, to the vir- 
tuous and learned Alypius *• The humanity of 
Alypius was tempered by severe justice, and 
manly fortitude ; and while he exercised his abi- 
lities in tl^e civil administration of Britain, he 
imitated, in his poetical compositions, the har- 
mony and softness of the odes of Sappho. This 
minister, to whom Julian communicated, with- 
put reserve, his ii^ost careless levities, and his 
most serious counsels, received an extraordinary 
commission to restore, in its pristine beauty, the 
temple of Jerusalem : and the diligence of Aly- 
pius required and obtained the strenuous support 
ipf the governor of Palestine. At the call of their 
great deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces 
pf the empire, assembled on the holy mountain 

of 

♦ Juliaii, epist. xxix. xxx. La Bleterie has neglected tp 
translate the second of these epistles. 
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CHAP. 

XXIII. 



Tlie enter- 
prise is de- 
feated; 



of their fathers ; and *their insolent triumph 
alarmed and exasperated the Christian inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the tem- 
ple ha!s, in every age, been the ruling passion of 
the children of Israel. In this propitious moment 
the men forgot their avarice, and the women 
their delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were 
provided by the vanity of the rich, and the rub- 
bish was transported in mantles of silk and purple. 
Every pui^e was opened in liberal contributions, 
every hand claimed a share in the pioils labour 5 
and the commands of a great monarch were exe- 
cuted by the enthusiasm of a whole people *. 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of 
power and enthusiasm were unsuccessful ; and 
the ground of the Jewish temple, which is now 
covered by a Mahometan mosque tj still con- 
tinued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of 
ruin and desolation. Perhaps the absence and 
death of the emperor, and the new maxims of a 
Christian reign, might explain the interruption 
of an arduous work, which was attempted only 
in the last six months of the life of Julian J. 

But 



* Sec tT\e zeal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory'" Na- 
7:ianzrn (Orat. iv. p. 111.) and Theodoret (1. iii. c. 20.). • 

f Biiik by Omar, the second Khalif, who died A. D. 644. 
This great mosque covers the whole consecrated ground of the 
Jewish temple, and constitutes almost a square of 760 tolsss^ or 
t)ne Roman mHe in circumference. See d^Anville Jerusalem, 
p. 45, 

X Ammlnnus records the consuls of the }^ar 363, before he 
proceeds to mention the thoughts of Julian. Templum . . . i»- 
staurare sumptibus cogitahat immodicis. Warburton has a se^ 
cret wish to anticipate the design ; but he must have under- 
ftood, from former examples, that the execution of such a w«rk 
woujd haire demanded many years. 
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But the Christians entertained a natural and chap. 
pious expectation, that, in this memorable coii- u— y— 1^ 
test, the honour of religion would be vindicated 
by some, signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirl- 
wind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned 
and scattered the new foundations of the temple, 
are attested, with some variations, by contem-» 
porary and respectable evidence *. This public 
e^'ent is described by Ambrose t? bishop of Mi- 
lan, in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, 
which must provoke the severe animadversion of 
the Jews ; by the eloquent Chrysostom J, who 
might appeal to the memory of the elder part of 
his congregation at Antioch ; and by Gregory 
Nazianzen §, who published his account of. the perha|jtiif 
piiracle before the expiration of the same year. 1^2^^^ 
The last of these writers has boldly declared, 
that this preternatural event was not disputed by 
the infidels ; and his as^ertiop, strange as it may 

' seem, 

* The subsequent wlti^'^sses, Socrates, Sozomen, Thci)do- 
ret, Philostorgius, &c. add contradictions, rather than authori- 
ty. Compare the objections of Basnage (Hist, des Juiftj, 
torn. viii. p.. 157—168.) with Warburton's answers (Julian, 
p. 174 — 258.). The bishop has ingeniously explained the 
iniraciilous crosses which appeared on the garments of the spec- 
tators by a similar instance, and the natural effects of lightiiin^x* 

-)• Ambros. torn. ii. epist. xl. p. 946. edit. Benedictiii. lie 
composed this fanatic epistle (A. D. 388.) to justify a bishop, 
vrho'had been condemned by the civil magistrate for burning 
a synagogue* 

X Chrysostom, torn. i. p. 5?^0. advcrs. Jddccos et Gcv-tis, 
tom. ii. p. 574. de S:nicto Babyla, edit. Montfaucon. I !\ave 
followed the common ^nd nr.tuial supposition ; but the learn* 
ed Benedictine, who dates the composition of these sern'ons 
iu the year 383, is confident they were never pronounced from 
the pulpit. 

§ Gr*g. Nazi-inzen, Orat. iv. p. 110—113. T« Sf «v 9rf^»«oi}r« 
XM71 6<*-jfx,t,j KXt \sii roi$ ethoti et'jjot; »rifovft.iwi Ae^^y iPX,^ftou. 
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CHAt. seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testi- 
- ^ ' ' mony of Ammianus Marceilinus *. The philo* 
sophic soldier, who loved the virtues, without 
adopting the prejudices of his maste^, has re- 
corded, in his judicious and candid history of 
his own times, the extraordinar}'^ obstacles which 
interrupted the restoration of the temple of Jeru- 
salem, *' Whilst Alypius, assisted by the go-. 
*^ vernor of the province, urged, with vigour 
** and diligence, the execution of the work, 
*'■ horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
** foundations, with frequent and reiterated at- 
" tacks, rendered the place, from time to time, 
" inaccessible to the scorched • and blasted work- 
" men ; and the victorious elenxent continuing 
^ m this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, 
•* as it were, to drive them to a distance, the 
•*• undertaking was abandoned," Such authority 
should satisfy a believing, and musit astonish an 
incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may still 
require the original evidence of impartial and 
intelligent spectators. At this important crisis, 
any singular accident of nature would assume the 
appearance, and produce the effects, of a real 
prodigy* This glorious deliverance would be 

speedily 

* Amnwan, xqili. 1. Cum itaqtie rei fdititer iiistaret A- 
lypiiis, jiivaretqae paoyincia rector, metuendi globi Hammarum 
prope fundamenta crebris astjultibus erumpentes feccre locum 
^xustis aliquotics operantibus inaccessum : hocque modo ele- 
mento destinatius repellente, cessavit inceptum. Warburton 
bbours (p. 60—90.) to extort a confession of the miracle 
from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ the 
evidence of a rabbi, who lived in the fifteenth century. Such 
iji^i;nesscs can only be received by a very favourable judge. 
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speedily improved and magnified by the pious art chap. 
of the clergy of Jerusalem, and the active ere- !■■ ^ ,a 
dulity of the Christian world ; and, at a distance 
of twenty years, a Roman historian, careless of 
theological disputes, might adorn his work with 
the specious and splendid miracle *♦ 

The restoration of the Jewish temple was se- Partiality 
cretly connected with the ruin of the Christian 
church. Julian still condnued to maintain the 
freedom of religious worship, without distinguish- 
ing, whether this universal toleration proceeded 
from his justice, or his clemency. He affected 
to pity the unhappy Christians, who were mivS- 
taken in the most important object of their lives j 
but his pity was degraded by contempt, his con- 
tempt was embittered by hatred ; and the sen- 
timents of Julian were expressed in a style of 
sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly 
wound, whenever it issues from the mouth of a 
sovereign. As he was sensible that the Christians' 
gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he coun- 
tenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the use of the 
less honourable appellation of GALiL-flSAKs f- 
He declared^ that, by the folly of the Galilacans, 

whom 

* Dr Lardncf, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, pre- 
sumes to doubt the truth of thi« famous miracle (Jewish and 
lleathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 4t — 71.)« The silence of 
Jerome would lead to a suspicion, that the same stor^r, which 
tiras celebrated at a distance, might be despised on the spot. 

f Greg. Naz. Orat, iii. p. 81. And this law was confirm- 
ed by the invariable ' practice of Julian himself. Warburton 
has justly observed Tp. 35.), that the Platonists beKevcd in the 
mysterious virtue or words y and Julian's dislike for the name 
of Christ miglu proceed from superstition/as well as from con* 
temjpu 
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^xxnL*' whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, contempfi 
^" ' w "" ^ ible to men, and odious to the gods, the elhpire 
had been reduced to the brink of destruction ; 
and he insinuates in a public edict, that a frantic 
patient might sometimes be cured by salutary- 
violence *. An ungenerous distinction was ad^ 
mitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, 
according to the difference of their religious senti- 
ments, one pktt of his feubjects deserved his 
favour and friendship, while the other was en- 
titled only to the common benefits that his justice 
could not refuse to an obedient people !• Ac- 
cording to a principle, pregnant tvith mischief 
and oppression, the emperor transferred, to the 
pontiffs of his ov^^n religion, the management of 
the liberal allowances from the public Revenue, 
tvhich had been granted to the church by the 
piety of Constaritirie and His sonS. The proud- 
system of clerical honours and immunities, whicK 
had been constructed with so much art and la- 
bour, was levelled to the ground ; the hopes of 
testamentary donations were intercepted by the 
rigour of the laws ; and the priests of the Chris- 
tian se^ were confounded! with the last and most 

ignominious 

* Fragments Julian, pi 288. He derides the f^s^w Tuhty^Mv 
(epist. viu), and so far loses sight of the principles of tolerrf:. 
tion, as to wish (epist. xlii.) Jxayr*? Ug^ui. 
"f Ov yet^ tut 6ife>t? itt KCfAi^ty^tf i} iXtat^tiv 
Ay^^A^y ot 3ci BietTtv eLTciyJ^^iW tt&ctyMloio-ifi 
These tAVO lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in 
the true spirit of a bigot (Epist. xlix.), are taken from thfe 
fijx^ch of -Solus, when he refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh 
supply of winds (Odyss. x. 73.). Libanius (Orat. ParentaL 
c. lix. p. 286.) attempts to JHsiify this partial behaviour, by 
an apology, in which persecution peeps through the nsask of 
candour. 
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imominious class of the people. Such of thes^ char 
regulations as appeared necessary to check the n ^ ' ^ 
ambition and avarice of die ecclesiastics, were 
soon afterwards imitated by the wisdom of an 
orthodox prince* The peculiar distinctions which 
policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, 
on the sacerdotal order, must be confined to those 
priests who profess the religion of the state* 
But the will of the legislator was not exempt from 
prejudice and passion ; and it was the object of 
the insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the 
Christians of all the temporal honours and ad- 
vantages which rendered them respectable in the 
eyes of the world *. 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted Hept)fj^ . 
on the law which prohibited the Christians from christens 
teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric t. [0°*^^^^ 
The motives alleged by the emperor to justify 
this partial and oppressive measure, might com- 
mand, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves^ 
and the applause of flatterers, Julian abuses the 
ambiguous meaning of a word which might be 
indifferently applied to the language and the re- 
ligion of the Greeks : he contemptuou|Iy ob- 
serves, that the men who exalt the merirof im- 
plicit faith are utifit to claim or to enjoy the 
advantages of science } and he vainly contends, 

that 

, * These laws which affected the clergy, may be found in 
the. slight hints of Julian himself' (Epist. lii.), in the vague 
declamations of Gregory (Orat. iii, p. 86, 87. )> a"^ i^^ the po- 
sitive assertions of Sozomcn (1, v. c. 5.). 

•f Inclemens . , . , perenni obruendum silent io. Ammiani- 
x»ii/ 10. xxvrf 5. 
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CHAP, that if tb^y refusie to addr^ the gods pf Homex* 
^^^^' and Demosthenes,, they ought to content them- 
selves with expoundnpg Luke and Matthev iij^the 
churches of the GsJilaqans *. In all the cities pf 
.the Ronwi world, the education of the yput|i 
was intrusted to masters pf granunar and rhe^ 
toric ; who were . elected by the magistrates, 
maintained at the .public expence, . and di^tiiv 
guished by many lucrative and honourable pri- 
vileges. The edict of Julian appears to » have 
included the physicians, and professors, of all the 
liberal arts j and the emperor, who reserved to 
himself ^he approbation of the candidates, wasi 
authorised by the laws to corrupt, or to punish^ 
the. religious constancy of the most learned of the 
Christians f. As soon as the resignation of thd 
more obstinate J teachers had established the un-i 
rivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, Juliap 
invited the rising generations to resort with free- 
dom to the public schools, in a just confidence, 

that 

* Tlae edict itscflfj which is Btill extant among^ the epistlerf 
bf Julian (xlii.), may be compai^ed with the loose invectives of 
Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 96^) Tillemont (Mem. Eccles, t. viii 
p; 1 29 rl^ 1294*.) has collected the seemipg differenoes of aft> 
fcients and moderns. They may be easily reconciled. The 
Christians were directly forbid to teachy they were inJircctl^ 
forbid to learn ; since they would not frequent the schools o^f 
the Pagtlns.. , 

f Codex Theodos. 1. xiii. tit. iii. de medicis et professoribu^^ 
leg. 5. (pubHshed the 17th bf June, received, ^t Spoleto in I- 
laly, the 29th of July, A. 0. 363.) with G'odefroy's lUus^ 
t rations, torn. v. p. 31. 

X Orosiud celebrates their disinterested resotation, Sicut a 
majcribus ndstris compertum habemus^ onuiet ubique prope* 
inodiim . • • • ofEciiini quam fidem deserere maluerunt, vii. 30. 
Prospresius, a Christian sophist, refused to accept the partial 
favour of the emperor, Hieronym^ in Chron* p. 18^ E'dit: 
Scaliger. Eunapius in Protf?rcsio, p; 126. 
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that their tender minds would receive the ini^ ciiAP^ 
pressions of literature and idolatry. If the greatest 
part of the Christian youth should be deterred 
by their own scruples, or by thos6 of their pa^ 
rents^ from accepting this dangeroas mode of 
itistmction, they must, at the same time relink 
4uish the benefits of a liberal education; Julian 
had reason to expect^ that^ in the space of a few 
years, the church would relapse into its prime- 
val simplicity, and that the theologians, who 
possessed an adequate share of the learning and . 
eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a 
generation of blind and ignorant fanatics, inca- , 
pable of defending the truth of their own prin- 
ciples, or of exposing the various follies of Poly* 
theism*. 

It was undoubtedly the wisH and the design of Di$gfac& 
Julian to deprive the Christians of the advantages Lnof^h^ 
of wealth, of knowledge, and of power ; but the ^^^""'"^^'^^^ 
injustice df excluding them from all offite^ of 
trust smd profit, seems to have been- the result of 
his general policy, rather than the immediate* 
consequellce of any positive iawf. Superior 
merit might deserve, and obtain j some fextraor- 

Voi.. IV, I dinary 

* They had recoiirse to the expedient of composing books 
fot their pWn schools.' Within a feK^^ moiuhs Ajyolliaarls pro- 
duced his Chrisiiiin imitationji of Hornet (a sacred history in 
jxiv. books), Pi'idar, EuripiJcs, and Menander ; and Sozo- 
hu*n is satisfied, that they equalled, or excelled; the origiHal i, • 

•j- It was the instruction of Julian to hfs magistrates (Ej)i«t: 
vii. ) Tt^trtfUM^au futu ru rv; Bi^nJ^i^ xctt ttccvj ^q«*i htv* SozO'i 
men (1. v. c. 18.) and Socrates (1. iii. c. 13.) must hi* reduced 
to the stjfndard of Gregory (Onit. iii. p. 9J.), not Itss pront^ 
to exaggcrdt-ion, but moi^ restrained by the actual kaoviledgc* 
if li!« couieniYoYary reader-^. 



• ti A R dindry^ esoq^tionsf ; ^^lvJt t^. ,^ri?»ter part , ^ tlie 
Cbristiaa pficei^ v^^exp, g^^^^^^l^jf^m froxqt 

extinguished by the dt<;^^p4 P^^^y ^^m* 
prince, ;Wha ni54ic^w4y,ref»i»4^ tKe;»^ th^t it 
tvas uDiJawiul iqr a Christi^u. ta. ]iife..thc> s^o^d 
eUher jof jwsrice;^ or fii war.; an^ . w)iQ jstipdi- 
ov^ly guarded the. camp .and the .tribunals with 
.tbe ejisigna of idolatr)\ The powers of goyern- 
tnent were . intrusted to the Pagans who pre^ 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their 
anceiBtprs ^ and as the choice of the emperor, wai) 
often directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites whom he preferred as the most ^gree-' 
jable to the gods, did not always obtain ^h.e j^p-- 
prob^tion of mankind *• Under the adnmin 
$ffati6n of their -enc^es, the Christianshadmuch 
10 suffer, and more to apprehend. The tempet* 
of Ji^Uan was averse to crueUy ; and the care of 
his reputation, which> was exposed to the eyes of 
the imitetsei restrtdned the philo^c^c monarctv 
from yiolatiugvt^e laws of justice and toIeratioQ^ 
which he hunstlf had so recently established. 
But the provincial ministers of his authority, wer^ 
placed in a kss conspicuous station.' Ifx the 
exercise of arbitrary power, they consulterj tlie 
wishes, rather than the commands^ of theii* sQVe- 
rttigu; .and ventured to exercise a secret and, vex- 
atious tyranny against the sfj^taries, 6n whom* they 
were not permitted to confer the honours of mar- 
\ ' '-'■ tyrdom* 

♦' irnPtf HmfMcti iH^s xxs ^ji fe)i««i- iSban'urt, Oratr Parent- 



t^f^T»rii^tt<HltAii^MpM; lis 

ni-'^blfe;' Hii'kiftWlWge df tfe injUiiide that Jl^^ 
Dl^'^iferdsed ih His haine;-^ii{>re^fced hisre^) sense 
bfQi€ cortdtidt dP Wfe ofiicefi, by gentle l^rodft 
*uidsubBt»itiai're^hte*. ' 

' The niost' dRJewiI iiwtruinent of oppresSibh, Th«ya» 
Vith which they wd^e armed, wis the law that trrwtore 
•obK^d tHe Christians to make full and ample tm^ 
satisfidtk)* fer the tfelhiplei xtfhich they had de^ ^ 
stroyed under the pi'etfeding reign. The x^al of 
fhe trftimphant cAurcH had not always expected 
the $anctibn of the public authority; and the 
bishops, who Were secure of impunity, had ofteil 
. tiiarcHed, at the head of their congregations, td 
attack ^d demolish the* fbrti-eisses of the prince 
bJT dafi;nes^. The consecrated lands, which had 
tnci'ea^ed the patrimony of the isovereign or xit 
the clergy, ^Vere deariy defined, knd' easily re- 
ijtorect Bkit on these lands, arid oh the ruiiis of - 
Pagan superstition, the Christiahis' had freqtientlj^ 
eredted tMeir o^*ii Religious edifices: and as it 
was necessary trf remoye the church" brfore the 
temple rot^ be tebuilt^ the justice and piety of 
the- emperor were applauded fey;6ne party, whil^ 
the other deplored and ,ekecrated hiS satrilegious 
Violence f." Aitei* the ground \^as cfeared, the 
*• "^ - ' -.^ ^ 'I fc - ' restitufion 

* Grejrl Nazian. Orat^ lii. p. i^, 91,. 92. Socrates, 11 ivi 
ex 44-.- Theb<!bfet, L ikw c/ ^ ' Sdttie dVaWbafek may bovvevei^ 
ji^filliy^yed;/^^^^^^ yiylmc« of li&^4e^.zr^a]^,noi^^8sj>artial thail 
the z^al of Julian. . . ' 

• t^^f '^^ .<^<**i>«rc'th^ g^^Mile- litigtoge of Libanios (Orat. 
,P^r<p|., %. 60.p. 286;) with the pjassionate citclamattons of ^ 
Gregoly (Orat. iii, p. 86, 87.), ive niay find it difficult to 
jJereJade ourseWes^ that th^ two oraiorsc arc realiy deseribin^f 
th6 same events; 



CHAP, restitution of those statfelf st¥acl\iifes,'\vhiih fiacf- 
beeh levelled 'with tfie 'cftist | aiHi'df thfe prediou^ 
drhaments, which ' had' 'beiti^ c^ohtfe'rt^d to CRriiJ- 
)kh tiSes ; ♦ ^welldd Into 'a ' Ve>/ • kr^& ' kcetdihtf ' 6f 
damages and debt, ^he atittibrs 'Ctf'^e' ilijiiry- 
had ndthei* the iatility rior\the iii(!:)inkitiii' to dfsl 
charge this acettmulated" dehnin^i' ariU ."the 'ihii 
partial ^sdom of a leglshtbf Vould ' have beeh- 
display eil ki balandng the adrcrse cfaims knd 
complaints, by afii c(iuitab>e' and femperat^ ir^ 
hitration/ Btft th'e whole eittpiTe, and * patticu- 
ferly th^ East, was thrown info: conftfsion bythfe 
^ash edicts of Julian j and the Pagan magistrate^,' 
inflamed by zeal and pevenge, abus'ed the rf** 
g6rous privilege of the Roman law, which siib- 
stitiitesi, m the place of his i«ia*d6quate property, 
ike pferst^n of rile iilsohrent debtor. Under the 
preceding reign, Mark,* bishop of Arethusa*', 
ftad laboured in the c6nverao» of his people with 
arms morb effectual' tkah those of par^iasion t» 
The magfetitites required the fall value"af a tem- 
ple lA^hich had been destroyed by his intolerant 
^eal : but as they were satisfied <rf im'^ poverty, 

they 
■ • ' - • . ' \i. , • 

"* Rj^staT), or .Arethusa, at the equal disiancf of $isteen 
in lies twftween' EmeSk fX^mjr}^ nad EpipliBnia (Jf^^^kJi M^^^ 
Haundcii'tJT^t least named, &yi Self uc«$ Nie»i«r> .» Iti» p^/c'ti- 
liaT'Xniy d^fteflirom the'y-ear of RoiDe G^a $. ACc<:^iftg lio tiie 
medaU of thei cityV In the d^^jline ot the. i^eloudidw* Einvsa 
and ArediosH^ ^wsve, viaixr^d^ bf>>ttiie : Arab S«nifMkl&naausy 
whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were * nojE .esUing^airiMrd 
iu rije>n>igii ijf Vespasian. See d'Auviile'^.Matje «ffd Geo- 
'^phie Ancienrey torn, ir* p« 1 fjHk' Wesitlio^' I^n^rariai 
p. 188; •and Kkirkj Epoch. Syto-Maocdi)!);' p; :90/;^8Ji, 4B2. 

f So7.ofnefi» 1. T. e/lih It i» sti«pri«it^ th»t Gxisgorv and 
Theod«>rct shoiulcl siippreas a cireumMnce, whWh^ in their 
eyes^ m«st.havc enhaneed tliTfeli^igua merit of (he c6Df(;ss«r. 



rti^y 4fSi?s4 -P^ ,*P: Jb^ hk ii^35ible spirit to c ha r ! 

agpjreji^i^dpd, tji?. ag^ prelate, ihey iuhunwiiy 
f (coif^^ged hiji^ r4h(jy, ioj:e Ixis . beard ; and his 
^5L^4 body, pointed with? honey, w^ suspended, 
iu.a .npt,, bqtw^n heaven, and earth, and ex? 
j^edtp the stings of ineects and the jays of a 
SyripQ. $*in.^. From thi3 lofty station, Mai-k 
«tiU pef^iati^d tq glojry ia his crime, and. to insult 
the icjipQtejat. rage of bis persecutors. He was 
-at lo^g^hfjcescued from their hands, apd dismissed ^ 
^Q.enjpy the Jxpuour of his ^vine triumph.. -The 
.^Piaps. c^l^br<ited the yirtue of their pioius ,^on- 
^Qpj the Cathojiics ambitipusly claimed bis air 
ji^cq t ;. ^^i the Pagans, who might be su^- 
c^jdbi^ of shame or remprse, were d^tejTed from 
.^1^ ^^jg^ifion ^of $^ch unavailing, cruelty +. Ju- 
JisgGL^W:?^ bis life: but if the bishop of Are- 

:. / •;';•' t ^ / J 2 . thuSI 

, .♦ Tbe^tai&Hfigs and tionstancy of Mark, which Gtegoij 
h4|9^ tr^gicallf j?9intje4 (QrzU iii. p, 88 — 9J,)»^ cor^fjmfn^d 
iy the unexceptionable and reWtant evidence of Libanius. 

yni^ ^i^ifnc)^«g ev^wf. Epist. 730. p. 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. 
'Arttstel. r738. 

t ne^{|CMe;^yr«f, certaj^ni euOT sibi (Christiani) vindicant. It 
%tlidsthat Laf Croae and WoMus (adioc.) have explained a 
'Oreeli wtwdl!, >vhpfle' tft«* fisgiiificatidti had been itiistakea by 
for^cY interprttersi a^ eyerf by l*e Clerc Bibliathefque At» 
dfcfttttf ^tModenoie^ jPoin.in* ^. iJ$7 1. Yet Ti]ieni9nt is strangrt*. 
ly piisrafedio tfhdti^ttmd' (M^i Eccles. roro.^ii. p. JS09.) 
*h$'4» GtiS^tttf ^)aA'T]^ w>uld nii^ake a tJenfi^Ariaa 

'% *8«?ttW 'ptt>bttbl€< 'advice of SalJtmU Gitg^. Na«Mmzen, 
Orit, iij. 90^ &l# 'Libabiiis injteitrede* for a siraflar taffoidw, 
le^ithey fehbnld Jfind' luafcy JW/r>-Ari/ yet Iw ftDb^i^s^ tliat if O- 
tton fe^d B^dfeted'Jthr coi«ecfattd wealth, he'd/eservted to siiffcr 
frtk» punlihttii?*it of ' Mar*yas -, to be"flpf)'cd alivb. Ep&uTSO, 



The temple At^ ^^6 - ^pmk of fiTt 111^ '^OHli .Alltibch^ 

grovTof**^ the Macedoniim kings vof S^a^haid fxim^ecratttc^^ 
paphoe. to ApoUo^ 00^ of ^ (he/ ooiost^iekgctnt 'Plaioesf (of Idot 
yotion in tfe P^gan world f. A loagnifidehit, 
temple sMff in honoar- efi the igodr/offljght; mi^ 
fits colossjd figure I 'almo8tr'fil|ed the caf>aciqusri 
sanctuary/ loriiibit was easormfted^ with; ^gold> fS#di 
gems, aiad adorned by trbc.; ^kiH of the^-Gileifrijiff 
artists. The dfeity^was repre^ent^ in ^ behdi»^ 
^attitude) with a goldien cupi in^ His haiid, poiarn 
ing out a libation op t|ie earthtj asif^hp «uppli- 
caWd the vepierable taoAeif to gtve-Jtc;! >bi»> arms^ 
the cold aind beauteous Daf«k£; for die/spot 
was ^^tmobled by fiction ; and the fan^y >of the 
^jtisiA pe^ had transported the am«>ixms Irade^, 
fwmthe banks of the^ Peneus to those of the 
Orontfts. The ancient rites of Greece weje^mir 
tate^'by the royal colony of Antioch. ^ A «treai]a 
pf propheqyjt^^hich rivalled the truth and re^ 
ptttatii;)^ of tlievpej^hii;:. qrade) 0owed £pom this . 

/^ GrfgoTTjr (Ota^f iii* p; 90^]^' i^ 8ati8%H, th^t, hy saving the 
apoitatC) Mart had des^nved still, Qiore tiian he had suflVivdl 

f The gfove and tpnipk^of jt}aptuie am drscnbed by Str^bo 
, (1. xyi^p, 1089, IOp0..fd,it^ Amattfl^ .17070* Libiiniu^ {N:t- 
iiia,.p», IS^. IS^Ant^hic. Oc^.. xL p. IISO, SSL), snd So- 
:^omen (1. v. c^, 1^,)* Wess^lmg- (jiinerji, p. 581.) • =^^^. 
^i^asaubon (ad ftist. August, p. S^.) miistrate this curious %'J'.m 
]e€U -' '■■ '* ' ■■ '..•• „ ,L: , :'. piiVihl r.'^.r.W" ; 

^ Siinuhchim in eo 01]finp»d Jovi& ijiHtfm^tl;a)«|mp!^^jp» 
piagnjtiiflin«rti. ; ' A«n|nnn». jcxii. 13ij 'rheuC^inpifa Jup*tfr. 
was sixty feet Kig^ and his' . bulk Was cong^quaBUly. equal, toj , 
$hat of a thousand men. See a curious Memoirs o£ the iV,bbo 
^doyn, Academic des InscriDtioniy torn, if, P* I^« 



leget, which had boeo^rrpj^riita^^ £^ 
tli^cOlykiI]Rogai|iterrw«re telehvatcdial the ;Cx- 
fhtemjoSiikt fak^^jjaafl avTe9!cii]te of .ihiFty thour 
sand {Muadsiftarifl^ Asas^rannuallyappUed to the 
pubUc' p}a»ah»s|. . IThe perf^dtiai : resort .of 
piigrim&laiKlisptenitoiii' ins^n^faiy farmed;, in the 
neighiioisriiocid !(^ the Deinpleyither stalely aoU^ 
Dopiiidus village, of Daphne, which emubtted- the 
spleftdoiiTy tvithout acqturing the title, ofra pro^ 
vij^iduV cityy 'The^ tesaple and the^ village were 
deeply .bcDsomed in a thick groye of hurpU BX)d 
cypresses, which reached as £ar a$ a circumfe* 
renoe of ten miles^ and fonaned in th$< most sultry, 
sun^mers* a cool j and .impenetrabie shade^ A. 
thomsand strums 6f the purest furftter, ii^aiuii^g; 
from <?vwy Jaill, preserved the verdwe- of . the 

••^ ' . ' • jt* •-.. : ^r' . ^ -eanli^; 

. J, .. . ' , • •• • • . ' ... V 

■*' Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf* 
d()ip^ ki Ake C^ftfian scream $ a tricl&, tvfiiidhy^^cdiYitng^to - 
4h^jphirwiaiv[V?aaali^ MeiQwuli^ I^ .^^ 2^2,)^'flwgj^ bp. 
easily pcrfiprroed by cneniical preparations. '/The tmpferor' 
stbpp^a tH^ 86tirce ijl' sa^h'feng«rotis kno^ledg^^ /^wbkh' ww ■ 
?S9i9t^IW^ by the devout curiosity oif Julian. 

•J- It waspyrchnsed, A. D. 44, in the year 92 of the «ra of 
AnClafcH''(^(bTis!'l^^ 'Syror^Ia<*ed: p'. 109*^1 74. ),fortRe 
term 6fmii<^Jr OiyrWpiads; fBiitthe'^'Qilym pic games of Atin 
tioch' wefe libt ^gukflj^ c^ebrated' trftthe' rbiga of -Opmmb- ^ 
dirtu See the curioifs dttail^* iii.tlie throhi'cle of\)k>hn;Maliili'' 
(t6m.f.\jfiS9S. 3^20. 37^^3551.), a writer^ yhose rf)eritfan4 
ahthont^'are CQn<}ned'i^ith;ri'th<fMm^ts of^ifis native city. •' ' 

:t Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathe 1 by Sosibus, who died;. 
ianbhtt' reiMof Augantus*. Ths theatricalmeritaipf thfr^yrif n 
cfttH^ ih Uii^iigb bf CTcinstandnc, ave coinpati6d in the.EKposii'. 

ti^'toltgaliffill^^F^-^MudsosnyCeogr&ph.jUBiii^ntan^^ > '/ 




13ft f THS.mazms&iffBii iHLL! 

\ -> emb^ te4.the)i!enlfaratQWtii£)idK »i} tile ^Gris0t< 
^ .w^ite giUifiediiirii)]^ hitmomonsisbmis aediaro^^ 

s^tsratdL to hfiaith and joje^hta loinir^ /ahdiicnrdit > 
Tiief; vigorous iyoutb jpfursucd^^LMHo ^polioy (flie 
1 *ob^at of: hijB: desk6s;:.Endihebl,i:i(jrin|glinaid wai 
» "" Tvdkwid, i)y.the fate jrfi Qaphimi^ tQtrAiqiiche folly 
of . un^eaaooable cqyinef»« llheusdldiarc aiidr* the 
phUosdpber Misdy^aroiditdi the. temptation ijo£. thb- 
sdnaiial 'paradise^* ;. \^^c^ pkaisins^/asguihmg the 
cbatocter c)f >^t:eligapIXy.imperQep^bly (lis3oIvod :the < 
firamass of rnwaly wtttfii But the gioyqs <& 
D^hski fiontiau^ ibr many ages :t6 ."€ttjay> the 
vcaeiatkin of ti^ves aad Btrangjefsr ; . the :privi«- - 
leges, of/ thtJi holy ground Mrefe enlargedl b^c Aej 
raimificence; of Bucceeding anpeoroi^g.;) tmdi p^xry^j 
. getrn'^ti^n ^ addod ^jat^v ornsui3/eiU^ M> i^ splmdoui? ; 
of .the^^mplet. I ' . P>vl !. 

Kegiectand 'Wheb Jujiian/x)n the day of the axmtiid fe^w 
L^iHp^ vailj, hastened} to.n^do^re. the- Apoilo.oi Dapha^^, 
^s.dqfxAici%> \;i(a;5 raised to the highfe^. pitch 1x2)^ 
eagettieiB ^as^ impeytiaiice. His hvdty imagiiMi^ 
^itSn antiqpate4 i^ftj grateftd po^np of.victpiElpi of. 
liJDatto^v and'of inceose; a long piaocoaajon i ()f 
youths 2ind vjrgp3, clpthed ^n ^\i\\jt rpbes, the 

symbol 

J)aphnkh moribus. Thest; nre the ^vords oFtfit emperor Ma^- 
t: u> A ntoTii lui s i ii lin nti gi n j1 k t ter p i-esciyed by his biograplv:r 
'lit Hist. 'AiigiiSU pJ 41. CcissKis dismissed or pu iii shed every . 
fiultticr who w;a? seen at D.iphne, 

^^^ Aliquantuin agrorum l>aphixtisllnis idedit; (^P^w//^^^, qiiip 
Jucii3.il>j ^paucfiiur.ficrct ; delcclatua ama^itate loci et gqua^ 
pjm abun'd:intiii, , Eatn^plvs, vu ,11* , ^{Jextus Ivufus, de P!r(^ 
yn'ciis, c. 16-^ " ''*■" '^ ' ' '' "* ' ••'•'*-' 



OF iTOL HOM Ait IBSIFIiati : m 

^^boi ofrtbd^ iiia€Keiia0;''«i#it^e^tuM[tiibm>^^ * 

frdocoaiBe oCran ia&omeraUe people^ Bm the^^ ^ 
zeabiDf^iAnUMb^WafiiiJiirB^edy iiince .the- reign of ^ 
Clhvisiutiiit^,/ :ixi€oi a idifferehtr>chttmi0l. Instead 
p£iihe^Qtaiq|i^ a&4at>oxen sacrificed by the tribes 
oiiv^sMqi'^Aj^ iO'ih&t tutelar deity ^ the en^' 
petbri c6tiiplams that hi^: fouxid only n .single 
godse^proTidJ^d at'^the expeEnce^of.su ptisist, die * 
pale aindf solitary inhahiniat of this decayed tenu : 
ple:*.^ .Th!& jaiticr was: deserted, the ^oracle had 
bedn -reduead to silence, and* the holy grodnd 
wafi ^pTo£aied. by the introductioQi of Christian- 
and fmenal rites* A&sjf Babyhst (a bishops 
pf AqtiDch^ . who dkd ia piisoa in the> perscc«i«» 
ti0tt of JGkecius)' had rested near a cbntary in hi$ 
gpare^ Kisbody^ by the oxder of the Cassar Qal- 
IviBi ivas^fraoisported into tiie Audit of the grorre, 
of Daphne. A magnificent church Wa|» Erected 
ov^/hkifGniains; a portion of the sacred ^Jands 
was 'qsiirped for ^e maintemnceof the clergy^ v 
^sad for the bu^l of the Christiasff isi Amidchv- 
yifbtsi:w&ft aAibitious^of lying ai the^feet ef their' 
bish0p5;?and the -priests « of Apollo, r^ired^ witli^ 
^it afiiighted ^nd ' indignant xotaries* As sixm 
•i'* r ' >. • .' /..' . ■< , . • ■ , '/ -as/ 

f Julian (Misopogon, p, 36 1» 362.) diacovera "his own cha- 
f^qtj^T, >yjjfh rthat udiyHc^ that .unconftcipus ^imj^city, wlikii . 
aliyj^yi CQn?Utute$ genjiiue humour. .\ , • v . ^ 

f Baby las is named by Eusebiu^ in |lic..«u tension pftfhc 
bisbops of "Arttioch,- Hist. Eccles. .V *yi. c./^f);. 59. ^ His 
triumph f^ver twQ emperor^, (the fii>t fabulous, the scgopj hif- 
torlcal) T8 difFuseJy celebrated by Chryspstom (torn. u. p. 53^ 
—^579 /edit, N^ntf^ucon.ji.. Tillembnt (W^em. Ecidlcs. t. iii. ^ 
pact'ti.p. 2S7— S02. 45ii>— 465.) bec(jme^almpfita.8LTytiCv 



tnne of I^giattistit,^ tii* cfW*th ^i^ StBAb^aS*' w^s'-* 
dcirioU^ed, and nexV bUildSttgfe %ti<e^'add^ to 
the mouldering'^lfice whfch had %e«i tdsie^ 8y 
the piety of ^Syrfah-kii'igsi- - But the 'first and 
most serious care of Julian 'was to deliver his 
oppressed deity from the odidiispi^eaeilte of 'thi 
dead and living' Chrt^n$, ivftb h^d' fo'effectdally 
sttppresded the voice of fra^ ^ ettthttaasJAi *. 
The scene of mffection tvas ptrifi^d; accordftigto 
the forms of ancient rituftfe-; the bodied were 
decently removed ; and . the ftiiriisters '*if the 
church were permitted to convey tlie reitiaini of 
St Babylas to their former habitation' within the 
wills of Aritioch. The modest behayio'or AvWch ' 
mi^ht have assuaged the jealousy of an *hosti!i5 ' 
government, Was neglected on this occ^sidrit^y \ 
'the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car, that;^ 
transported the relics ofBabylas, 'u^as follbwfed, 
and accompanied, and received, by an innumej' 
Table ^liRitiiife ; Who chanted, with thtmderlrig' * 
acclamations, the Psalms of David the most ea^lir 
pressive of th^if contempt for idols and idolaters: 
ITi'e return of the saint was a triumph ; and the 
triumph was . ^n .insult on the religion of the 
emperor, who exerted his. pride to dissemble his" 
resentment, * JDuring the night which terminatec[ 

♦ Ecclosiariical , cri'tii:^, . partjciijaily tjiosc who loye r:ellcs^ 
ex \\h jn , the ,'c«nft wiqn . of Julian . ( Mi3opogoni ,p- 3^ 1 . ) . and . 




GP THE kOHAN EMFIJUL 



itr 



thklxidiiscreet pro<}Q58iasi9 the temple oijhifime 
V2^m Aw^i^^ the lawm. o# 4poUo iwte cqa^ 
suHiedfVjBtudtbe walls pf tbe fuUfiae ur«re left^ 
naked a{i4 awfal mqnuoMitf of ruin. The GJayrU^^ * 
tians of A^^h inserted) mth religious con£h 
deoce^ th^^ the powerful ^intereessioa of StJBa^ 
bylas had.pomted the Ughtopng^ c:^ heaven against 
the devotp^^TQof; but ag Julian wa& reduced to 
the ^M^ernative^ of i>ejii6ving either a crime or a 
mira^le^l^ cho^ ivithout he«itadon, without, 
evid^ce, but i^th some colour of probability^ 
toiippute the,fireof Daphne to the revez^e of 
the Gsdi^^eans *• Their offeiu;e, bad it beeu 
sufficiently rprov^dy naght haye. justified the reta- 
liation , which was ^minediately es^ecuted by the 
prdiQir of Jul^n, pf slmtting the doors^ and con* 
fitting the we^Jth, of the cathedral of Antioch, 
T^ disi^ver the criminals who wem guilty of **o^^- 
thetv^nuH, of the fire, or of secretmg the riches 
pf. ithe. churchy aeverfil ecclesiafitics were tor-* 
tur^efi ti 5uid a presbyter, of the name of Thep- 
i3oret,.5;jra& beheaded by the semence of the Count 
of the East. Jim this hasty act WfSis blamed by 

.the 

♦ JuHan (in MSsopogon, p. 361.) ratlief ifisinuatc^iit tlian af- 
fin|[)d their guilt. Ammi|ifi!i$ (vxi^ IS,) treats the- imputation 
a^ Ityisilmus runiQr,^ and relates the story with extraordinar/ • 
cattdbuh •■'•*■'' 

f Quo non atroci casi^ repente consumptp, ad id usque im-* 
pcratoris ira provexit, ut quaestiones a^tat« juberet solito acri- 
ores (yet Julian blan^es tlie lenity €>f the magistfa'tt^ of Anr 
tioch), et tnajorerti ecclcsiam Antiochiip cUudi. * Thi^ interdic- 
tion was pe^ormed with some circumstanees of Indignity and 
profanation *: and the sf asonaUe death of the principal actftr, 
Julian's uocle, is relatcsd with much superstitious complacency 
l)y the Abbe dc la Ble|:cfie. Vie de Julien, p. 3^^S6p- 



C1IA|^ 
XKIH, 



Julian snvt« 
the citbe- 
dralof Aftr 



*^^' Miuteittyr that th© iiii|vu#wt «?ftl ^C ^: n^miai^s 

• Thfe zeal of the m^af;)^^ .of- li«ti2^ri»»5r; iftr 
s«mtly Qhe>^€|d .by,.tbcrr^oivn.r<?f ll^ir «oy^pig?i ^ 
but vfaen -thefether pf bis cftjuajfy 4fl9l^:^s,^^ 
seif the leader-TQ^si Sjictipn^^thie iicaencQ/of rpppul^r 
fttry.cwtoQt easily beife/strsuftfedr nflr ccm^attwtly 
putiished.. fjoliao^ in.^ [«;tbUc fot^ppsiti^tW^ ,2»p^ 
fiAu^ d^e dewtioaand loyalty <rf lie bfirfy Jctfi^a 
pf SyrMf.irh9$« frio* ijihabit$a»^ ha4 destfpygd, 
ikt d^ fim: sign»l, ithf^ s^ukhre? pf tiie OsvU** 
lieai)&; as4 f;wl;ly c<H3EipI^m$, tb»t.tbe r^^ 

vwged the iil|iiriee. of the gpds wAtfai^ssjipiQde^ 
r^k>iii J than h/e ^mW h^ve^ r^tcfwunwd^dii* 
Tiaki imperfect . w4 jr^luctant . coi^e^ian^ 'mny/api 
pear isd ccufirm tJbe ecdeaia»ti<i;al rnart^itiMes ;<> thitt 
in the ctlii^ i^ Q^ti^ A8ca]im> Casffaireb^. JHteJiq^ 
poIis,i(^ the Ps^^s ahu$^9L Yithomtip^udenQ^ 
os^ireffaQt^j themomeat of thfttr piosperily ;':lthat 
the !u»h3|^ objeci^of t^eir cr^ifdfy w^re wtea^ed 
fi»m torture .<Mily by death ; >that a$ their vmh 
glad bodies were dragged through the streets, 
they were pierced, (such was the uoiyensal rage) 
by the s|)its of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged 
vomen ^ and that the ^trails of Chriatjlaii .priestk 
and \irgms, after ' they had been tast^ fey those 

* Besides the ecclesiastical higtorlan?, vrhp ?^re ,raorp -or less 
^(;i he suspected, >ve may aHe^ the passion or .pt;*yiie6^ore»,in 
the Acta Smccra* of l^ilnart, p. 591. .Xhe cganpl^pt pf jJu;- 
i'an gives it an original and autlient^c; air. . ." *. ., ' , , 

t .IMn. Misopogon, p^pGI, . ' ' ; ./' / 1!.|'|' * ^^,, ". 
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M<^dy< f$!nblg€di^iW€«%>^iiiii:^ ^iih barley", a»d ey^kp:i 

exhibit the most contemptible and odioUs^picOire 
of I htif«a*i^riaAirfe } *W! fh^i mafdsacte of Atexan- 

rtfti^'df ithfe fac«f ftre tiaiik ^f tke victim^^ sifid 
t!^|il«nat)UKof'Aecapititt^Egy^^^^ ^ ^ - 
YiJ©*rgfe t, •**!« '^k^ ikLrtiftfi 'or fife >^;d#ea^mj ocorire rf 
itittia!iW*a^oft6''Cajii>ktecfe^ ^te born^jrt BpU 
p^i^ds'lUfi QSldi^y ih ^a fultei^^^'^i^ ' S^!^ tMl 
€)lf^euffe^ atid^6^rt^'driglh 4^ ^rai»ed^ kimdelf' by 
thd^l@Msdf ii'fsu^^^i atffd 4h^ l^ti^mg, ^oM 
te^'akidiio^y #ittet^y^i^iir€d<i^r dbiir wdWliX 
le^>^Aq[^€^t^ 4 lUcf^ve et5«fttt^isi^ii; *'.<»» 
t]fafef|fty sttj^j^yi the army \aitkha«bm ^ -Hisi i^r» 
{]^dymeAeiWiai^4filfeanf he T&nAeted it! iit£unou^ 
M^ ^ accttttudat^ wenidi by the barest > arts af 
fmbd^aadejom^tion ; but hid maliersat»»iis vi^m 
SOiirfotlMfidu&/ that - George W€te^ isompeBed M 
^ape ffotft- A^ pursuits of j^tidi; . Aft» thfe 
dl^^^V^ itt'^whiok^ h^aippeard 'to h2i$<e'j^v0d hid 
%f«t<fti6"at tbfe ^ejcp^ic^ of his- feMioiir, ilte emi^ 
.^'^j;-. ' ■: »:.^'- ' ' . *.^ ■ '- --■> btaced^ 

jJL;v,.€f,9.)jinayj^e cotjsi4wd,?»,an oj^^ not ini- 

paftial, witaess* He was a native of Gaza^ and had convci*sed 
^HtH ^e'tbiffesstir ^Z-erio; wHcr, afe biilfjup df Mahiraa, lived to 
y^,^ge.of ;?«i* hwidred (IJ vii, c» 28j). Pbilostprghid (K v.ii. 
c, 4. with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. ?84.) adds some tragic 
cifc'tttnstances, of Christians, who "vvere Ittralli/ sacriiiced at the 
altars of the god$, &c; 

+ Tht Jifc Znd death of George of Cappadocia are deacri- 
tca hy Ammiaiiua , ( xxij. . .1 1 .)', Gregory Na/ianzen (Or^jt. 
xkL p. 382. 385. 389, 390.),. and Eplplianius '( Haeres. Ixxvi.). 
The invectiven of the two saints might not ; deserve miu !i 
credit, unless they were confii^racd by the testimony of the «ool 
and impartial. in fideW 
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lunced) ^h real or aiifcct^d Mai, tii^ firi^fesskM 
of Arittfliwi^. £pmi the l6te^^ d!^ tilei^b!itbtf«i»|. 
€if leanuAg^. he ooMd^ted ^ lii- valuable ' >Hlfrser^< ol^ 

mid i^e cfaoice of the pi«evtitUng»' faeii^n ^^tid-^ 
ftiGted George of Capl^dMk to> the ^thr^ite ctf 
I&itlkasia»ii8.^ If he entrance of the new^ohtiehdp 
.'was that: of a barbarian coRqu^oti wd^e^th 
tnonmst of his reigns vra^f pottist^' by cmedty 
adBd a(tarke4 The GaliholieBof ' Al^andf kt* and 
Egypt! waCe abandoned to ^a tyraAt^ 'qualified, by 
Mature ond education, to exefpi^e the office -of 
persecution ; but he oppressed n^^ stn impaartiil 
htod the various inha^xtatite of hia ^tendv^ 
jdiDcese^ The primate of £^pt assumed the 
pomp^axld insolence of hia lofiy 3ta|iofi ^ but be 
i^li 'betrayed the th^s of his base aad ^eryik 
^utraction. The merchants of iUexandma wer^ 
impbvorished by the pnjust^ and altnost tmiver^ 
tvkly monopoly, which he ac<}mred^ of nitre, sak^ 
papery funerals, <&e. : and the spimiai filtber of 
a great people condescended to pr^ikte the vile 
md perniciou& arts of an infotiikdr* The Alek4- 
kiidrians coufd nev^f forget, not fol'give, the^ 
tax, 'Which he suggested, on all the houses of 

• the 



9 , 



* After the massacre of George^ the emperbi^ Julian repeat- 
fcdlir sent orders to preserve tlie libniry for nis own use, ahcl to 
torture the slaves who might be 8uspec|^4 of secreting ^a^y 
t)ooks. He praises the iherit of the collection, fron\ whence 
fje liad borrowed and transcribed seveffeil manuscripts while he 
Jjursued his atiidies in Caippadocia. He could wish indeed that 
the works of the Galilseans miglit perish : but he requires an' 
exact account even of tBosc 'tn^^plog'.cal vo'wmijji Ifs'ttothVf 
' {rcarises mbrc valuable shott)4 bc^onfoynded in tlicirjou. Ju* 
iiaili EpistMX. iixxvi. . : .-- * 



tibjfe <:Jiy ;. uild^fiw ♦baolfte cfai«^:tha^tiiefoy«t' chap. 
fowidifi? had cpnseyM to his ^wodtesors, thfi.Ptio^ .^'^^"''^ 
lanw/r^Wd )thje:;.Cff5»ri^ tJiei perpetual ptsojieitty 
of t^'^s^i i T0:k^.lf^g9Sxii M^ht^ hsd been flat^ 
t9Ve4 J^lH. thf nlifipeai of 1^ ]aod toierataan^ 

evciji^fhis d&^qut aitafic^cf' dfid the rioh tempks 
<^ii4SltI^E^Qfcdm'W<rd ehher .pillaged of insuked by 
til)et>h&iigh|y prei^it^ who \^exchiiued^ m a loud 
anditiire^mng toQie, ^^ How Aong wiU those «e« 
'Spukhtfit .fee. pearmitted 130. stand?*' Under the 
wdgn of rjQonfit^tttui, he: was^tepelled by the 
foryj. .err rather by the justiccy.of the people j amd 
it; ;\Y39» ' not imhobt a iriolent strtiggk^ that the 
milijand ihllitary polrets of die .'state could te» 
$tore' »Jbi& <itttiijMrit^, . and gf«tify his reyenge* 
Tbe.jaki^fienger tvho proclaimed at Alexandria 
iherv^oestton of Jiulian, announced the dowiifid 
t>f.the a<chfcish6p. George, T^ith two of his ob* A.D.s6t. 
sequious ministers^ count Diodorus^ and Dra^ ^^' ; 
cootitts^ master: of the mint, were ignommiou^y 
draggled in chaise to the public l^rison. At the nthm^ 
eiid of. twenty-^four days* the prison was forced S^^pL 
c^>iA by the, fage trf a superstitious multitude, 
impatient of the tedious k>mm of judicial pro- 
ceedings^ Theewmies of gods, and men ex- Dec. 24/ 
pited undelr their cruel insults ; th(i lifeless bodies 
of the archbishop and hi^ associates were carried 
in triuinp.h through the streets oia the back of a 
canwl; and the' : inactivity of th? Athanasian 
party* was esteemed , a',, jshiuing; example of 

'i • . i:- evangelical ^ 

♦ Pbilostdi^giuB/ wkh :<?Airtid!i8 liiaUce, irislnuates tliejr ^Mih^ 



iSt tHE btetlNE Aim FAlt 

c ft A p. evangelical padence* The remains of tl^dse guilt)^ 
wretches were thrown into the sea ; and the po- 
pular leaders of the tumult declared their reso^ 
lution to disappoint the devotion of the ChrisJt 
itans^and to intercept the future honours of tliese 
martyrsy who ha^ been punished, like their pre^ 
decessors^ by the enemies of their religion*. 
The fears of the Pagans were just, and their pre- 
cautions ineffecttial. The meritorious death of 
the archbish6p c^literated the memory of hii^ 
life. The rival of Athanasius was detir and sa- 
cred to the Arkols, and the seeming contersion 
of those sectaries introduced his worship into thfe 
bosom of the Cathdic church t* The odious 
stranger, disguising eveiy circumstance of time 
and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint^ 
Jtiid a Christian hero \ ; and the infamous Georgcf 

of 

* Cmei^es projecit m mare, id mmiena ut daimW^ iie> co!* 
lectis supremls, &des iftis cxstiiierent ♦ nt rcliquit, qui deviaiv 
ajteligiOne compulsi, pertulere criiciabilet pcenas^ aausque glo^ 
fio^m martein intemerata tide progress!, et nunc Mahtvrf.s 
appellantur. Ammian. %t\u IL Epiphamtis pibVes to the' 
Arianft» that George was not a njaityr* 

f Some Don^tsts (Optatus Milev. p, 60. 303. edit. Du* 
pin ; and Tijlemont, Mera. Ecc-es. torn. vi. p. 713. in 4to) 
and Priscillianists (Tlllemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. vitt. p. 517. 
ki 4to) have in lik^ tuanner usurped the honours of Catholic 

saints and martyrs. 

% Tlje saints of Cappadocia, Basil and the Gregorie*, were 
ignorant of their holy companion. Pop^ Gelasius (A. D. 
494.), the first Catl.olic ^ho acknowledges St Gijorge, placed 
him among the mdrtyrs, « qui Deo magis quarn honniiubus no- 
** ti siiht." fte rejects his Acts as the composition of here- 
tic&: Sofne^ perhaps not the oldest, of the spurious Acts, are 
itill extant ; and, through a cloud of fictiou, we may yet dis* 
tmguisfa the combat which St George of Cappadocia sustaihef! 
m the presence of Queen- Alexwidriaf ftgainie the mtt^ikian At- 



6f Cappadocia has been transformed * into the chap, 
renowned St George of England, the patron of . \,"'f 
arms, of chivalry^ and of the garter f. ' ^f ^^'^ 

About the same time that Julian was informed » «"«* ^^^ 
of the tumult of Alexandria^ he received intelli- 
gence from iEdeJssa, that the proud and H;«realthy 
faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness 
of the Valentinians, and committed .such disor- 
ders as ought not to te suffered with impunity 
in a well-regulated state. .Without expecting 
the slow forms of justice^ the exasperated prince 
directed his mandate to the magistrates of 
Edessa J, by which he confiscated the whole - 
property of the church : the money was distri- 
buted among the soldiers ; the lands were added 
to the domain ; 'and this act of oppression was 
aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. " I 
** shew myself/* says Julian, *^ the true friend 
*' of the GaHlaeans; Their . admirably, law has 
^^prtHHised th^ kingdom of heaven to the poor } 
'* and^ they will advance with more diligence in 
''- the ^ paths of virtue and salvation^ when they 
" are relieved by my assistance from^the load of 

Voii. IV. K " temporal " 

* This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, 
but as eNtremely probable. See the Longucruana, torn, i; 
p. 194. -^ 

+ A curious history of the worship of St George, from the 
sixib century (\v]iei| he was already revered in Palestine, in 
Arnr^ehia, at Rjome, and at Treves in Gaul), might be extract- 
ed from Dr Hejlin (l^story of St George, 2d edition, I.oij: 
^on, 1633, in 4to, p. 429.), and the ' Bollandi^ts (Act. SS. 
Mens. April, tom. iii. p. 100 — 163* His fame and populn-' 
rity in Europe, and especially in England, proceeded hom' 
the Crusades. ^ , 

t Julian, Epist. xliii;* 



199 ' immcimtAanvAU, 

o H A p. «^, tempg^-aA pQ$B^$£^s. XaHe C4?e« ^ p^T?«ted 
* ^e RiQuar^h? in ?i m^e .si^rious , toiaes " ta^^e 
•* c^^ how, ygw.^ov^kfl ij^jr pnti^ice and four 
*^ H^nhy^ . If th^«t djwpr4(&rs. cpndnue^. J will 
.'« tev^ge i>xk th^ nwgi^ty^tflft t;he rcrijn^s; pf the 
:•* people t ^ivd y#u wUl have r^^oftto 4ra?u^, 
^' not oftly . coafiscaMioq: .^d -eicile, but , jim . a^4 
";ith© swftrd.*' The tumuks of Alej^Jlidris^ ygenf 
doubtless 'of a more bloody and dangerous n?^ 
ture : but a Christian bishop had f^Hen hy \b^ 
Jbanda of the Pagans ; ^nd the publip epistle of 
Julian. a&^rd3 a very lively proof of the paitial 
spirit of bis adminidtratiim« Hi^ repros^hes .ta 
d)e Citiz^is.of Alexandria areminglqd withrex- 
presj^ons of esteem and tenderness ; and h^.Ia-* 
mentB^ that on this occasion they should baye 
.departed from the gentle and generous xnafi^^s 
which att^ted their Grecian extraction.^ .^Ife 
grtvoly cfafisAres the offence which- th?y hiad 
committed against the laws of justice and hfinjia'- 
nityj but: he recapitulates, with visible compia- 
cency, the intotoable pirovocatioM xubji/c^ they 
had so long endured from the impious tyranny of 
George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the prin- 
ciple, that a wise and vigorous government 
should chastise the insolence of the people : yet, 
in consideration of their founder Alexander, and 
of Serapis their tutelar deity, he grsmts a free 
and gracious pardon^ to the guilty city, for which 
he again feels the ?.ffection of a brother *. 

After 

* JPuiian. Epist. x. He allowed W* friends to assuage his 
jinger. Ammian. xxii. 11< 



C^ tHE RoifAN EMPIRfe. j isi 

Aftar the tUmUh of AilfsiAdtkt had subsided j chAP. 
Athanasms^ amidst the pubKc acclamations, seated . -^"^' ^ 



himself on the throne from \<^henc€( his unwbhhjr ^ AtS^**"* 
<iofeLpetitol^ had been precipitated: and as the nasius,. 
ajeal of the archbishop l^as tempered inth dis- F«b/i2i; * 
,cretlon, the exercise of his authority tended not 
to inflime, but to reconcile, the minds of the 
J)eople* His pastoral labours were 'nt>t confined 
to the narrow Irmits of Egypt, The state of the 
Christian* world was present to hi$ active and 
capacious mind; and the age> the merit, the 
reputation of Athanasitis, enabled ham to assume^ 
in a moment of danger, the office of Ecciesi- 
s^tical Dictator*; Three years wete not yet 
ekpsed ' jiiiice the ^ttiajority. of the bishops of the 
'W^V had ignorantly, of reluctantly, iSubscribed 
ftte'cAAfes^on of Rimini. They repented, they 
feWiev^di but they dreaded the linseasiMiable ri- 
gour'vOf' their orthodox brethren! and if their 
pria^ Mt^ strbrigef than their faith, they might • 
throw themselves into the arms of the Ariansi 
to^ escape the indignity of a public penance, 
which -must degrade them to the condition of 
obsciiriB laymeni At the same tin^Cj the domestic 
diflfefJnc'eg coiicernihg the union and distinction 
of the^ divihe persons, were agitated with some 
heaf ' dttioAg 'thfe Catholic doctors ; and the pro- 
jgres^ 6i' ihh tnetaph^sical controversy seemed td 
• M .> : J K 2 - threaten 

^,t* See Ath'anas. ad Rufin. torn. li. p; 40, 41. ; and Greg. 
Nazianzen, OraUiii. p. S9of S96, who justly states the tem- 
perate zeaj of the priinate, as much more merit, ricus than hi^ 
prayers, hk fasts j his petaecutions, ^c' 
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threaten a public and lastfcig division of the Gr^k 
and Latin churches. By the wisdom' of- a selecf 
synod, to which the name and presence of 'Atha- 
nasius gave the authority of a gefnetal coiriicily 
the bishops, who had trnwarily deviated into error. 
Were admitted to the communion of the churchy 
on the easy condition of subscribing the Nicene 
€reed ; without any formal acknowledgment of 
th,eir past, fatik, or any minute def mtion oftheir 
stholastic opinions* The advice of the primate of 
Egypt had already prepared the clergy of Gaul 
and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the reception 
of this salutary measXire; and, notwithstanding: 
rhe opposition of some ardent spirits *, the fear of 
the common enemy promoted the peace and har- 
mony of the Christians f. 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt 
had improved the season of tranquillity; before 
h was interrupted by the hostile edicts of the^ 



emperor 



r ■ 



Julian, who despised the Ghwstkns, 

honoured 



^ I )ja»^ not leisure to follo^5^ the tliod obstinacy of Luci-' 

fer of Cagliari. I^ee his adventures in 1*ilIemont (Mem. Ec- 
cles. t6rn. vii. p. 90CM— 916.) ; arid observe how the colour ol 
the narrative insenijibly changes, as the, confessor becQme^ a^ 
Schismatic. 

f Assensus est huic Senter.t-fS Occid^s, et, per tain neces- 
iat:iiim> dondiliam^ Sataoas faucibus mundds erepuis^ -The 
lively and, artfal ^Dialogue of Jeronx against the Luciferians* 
(torn. ii. p. 135 — 135. J exLibits an original picture of th«3l 
eoclesiastfeal policy of th« tmies* . * 

I Tillexnoiit, wio supposes that George was ,m^saci«d in 
August, crowds the actions of Athanasius into a nsirrow space 
(Mem; Ecclesl toni, viii. p.^6(>i). An "ongihkF'fragm^f^nt, 
published. by tl^e Marquis Maffi^i^ frbm the 61d Chapter librai-' 
If of Verona (Ossrrvazioni Liherarie, torn. iii. u, 60^— 9^.)f| 
affords many iihportiant 'datesr, which jfr* atJtlj«nticated' By th* 
eonjputation of Egyptian raoiilhi^^ - 
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ioiboured Atl^an^us with his sincere and pecu- chaj^. 
li?ir hatred* .For his sake alone, he introduced 
an arbitrary distinction, repugn^int, at least to 
the ^rit, of his former declarations. He main- 
tained, that the Galilaeans, whom he had retdilei 
from «xile, were not resto^-ed, by that general 
indulgence, to the possession of their Respective 
chmxhes: .and he expressed hie agtoni^ment, 
th^t a criminal, who ha*d been repeatedly con- . 
demaed by the judgment of the emperors, should 
dajre to insult the majesty of the laws, and inso- 
lently usurp the archiepiscbpaL throne of Alex- 
andria, without expecting the orders of his so- 
•vereign. As a punishment for the imaginary of- 
fence, he again banished Athanasius from the city : 
and he was pleased to suppose, tlaat this act af 
justice would be highly agreeable to his pious sub- 
jectS4 The pressing solicitations of the people 
soon convinced him, that the majority of the 
Alexandrians were Christians; Ind that the greatest 
part of the Christians were firmly attached to the 
cause of their oppressed primate. But the-know- 
iedge of their sentiments, instead of persuading 
him- to recall his dtoree, provoked him to extend 
to ail Egypt the tewn of the exile of Athanasius. 
The zeal of the . nniltitude rendered Julian still 
more inexorable : he was alarmed by the danger 
'of leaving at the head, of. a tumultuous city, a 
dariAg and pbpuhr- leader : and the language (rf 
his Resentment discovers the opinion which he 
entertaified of the courage and abilities of Atha- 
iUasiu^. ^.^'fhp exe^^ of the^seiUenpe was still 
Ka delayed^ 
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CHAP, delayed, by the cautidn or n^gHgettce of Ecdidus, 
xxiM. ipYis:{ect of Egypt, who was at leligth awakeitedfiroin 
his* lethargy by a severe reprimaitd. ** Thoagb 
** you neglect,** says Julian, *<^ to write tbuni da 
^* any other subject^ at least it k yout tksPf to>iia- 
*' form me of your conduct towards JVtrhamahiiig, 
*^ the eneipiy of the god^. My intentions have 
f been long since communicated to you; . { 
f^ swear by the great Serapis, tha):. unless, dn 
^* the calends of Decejmber, Athaijasius Jbum. de? 
f parted from Alexandria, nay from. Egyjty the 
P officers of your government shall pafy -a fine of 
P oi^e hundred pounds of gold^ You know my 
*^ temper : I am slow to condemn^ but I am sdil 
P slow-er to forgive/* ITiis epistle was jenfoairoed 
by a short postscript, written with the emperor'.s 
pwn hand. " The contempt that is ihef^n for 
f^ all the gods fills me with grief and indignation, 
f^ There is nothing that I should see^ nothing 
?^ that I should hear^ with more pleasure^ thaii tteq 
f< expUkidn of Athaiiasios from all Egypt.' The 
f* abonuiilEkbie wreteh I Under my reigii, tfeeibq). 
" tisrn of seyettal Orteian ladies of the hSgh^t 
?* rank has beeii the effect of tas persecniaotef/* 
,The death of Athanasitts was not ex fir e$ sly coni^ 
.pmdf4;r but the praefect ofEgypt understood^, j:hat 
it was safer for him to exceed, than, to neglect, 
* the orders of an irritateil master. The archbishop 
prujdeiitly Retired to theimanastieries of theDeWt ; 

' '^"'' • ' '• ] ' -■ ■•' ' ■■ "^feiudfea, 

rM^d>r jSflc^-Tiowi SiflwfydflM. I have presei'ved the ambiguous sen86 
6f the last word, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to 
fcndj or to create, guilt. . ' 



dtfded^^^ith ^i^ um:isU descterity, the snares, cf the c h a ». 
im^nif >^^3f^Ul^4 i*^ truing aver the aish^s of a w,y!lr^ 
'|HWG^^' who, {h; wotidi of fonm4able import^ ha4 
lieciased : hie i ^mh that the whc^e venom of the Ga^ 
Ifleean sobooiwei^ oontaalied in the single ^reoil 
qf (Arhaflhasitts^^ 

"I I h«vei endeavoured faithfully to represent the Zealand 
^rtful»6i]f«tctn by which* Julian proposed to obtain dpth^ 
the ^efiktB, ^wftthout iacurring the guilt, or re- c*ri»tiai«. 
ptoadll^ <^f fwrsdcution. But if the deadly spirit 
of fanatidsm pdrvearted the heart and understand* 
ing. of a virtuous prince^ it -must, at the same 
time, b& confessed, that the real sufferings of 
the Ghrfstians wei^ infkmed and magnified. by 
human passions and reUgiotrs enthusiaism* The 
(neekiiess and resignation which haddistinguisbai 
the ^priihitive disciples of the gospel, was the 
objeot df the appkuse, rather than of the imi- 
tationiof d>eir euccessorg. The Christians, who 
liad now • possessed above forty -years the civil 
atid ecclesiai^tiial government bf the empire, had 
t6atr^ed <he iaSolefet Vices of prosj^ty t> a^d 
thi hibi«r'«>f**beliefritig that the saints Alone were . 
^titled to reign over the earthv * ; Ae soon as the 
' ' • . - •» -' K 4f .— enmity 

*'The three epistles of Julian, which explain his intentions 
,'^A toodveoa with regard to Atkanatsiusi shpuM be dlsppaed in 
.th^ following chronological, ord^r,, XX vi. x. yi. See likcwj^ 
iGreg./Nazianzen, xKi. p. 395. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 15, So- 
crate?,'l lifl c. 14. Theodoitet, 1. iii, 'c..10l* anc} Titiemonji, 
M&ttki Eccks. torn, viii, p. 361 — 868, who has used some pa^ 
' terials prepared by the Bollandists. - - ' 

• f^^tSeetlie'fcir-t^nfcsdion of Oregory <Orat» ijii. p. 61 , BS.) 
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c H.AP* epmity of Juliaa dpprived die ckrgy of the-privl* 
). ^ ' ' leges which had been conferred by ithe . fayour of 
Con^taatine, they complained of ilhei most oruel 
oppression J. and the free toleration of idoiatcrs 
^d heretics \Yas ^ s,ubjeci; of gri^ and>$Qaodal 
to the orthodox party *. . Tha.apta;<af violence, 
which werie no longqr countenanced by. the • magi- 
strates, were still committed: by the: 2^ of. the 
people. ; At Pessjnus, the altar of^GybeJe .^2^ overr 
turned almost in the presence- of the' i^in|leror 5 
and in the city of Cae^ar^a in, Cappadoctsi, the 
temple of Fortune, the sole place of woi^hip which 
had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed by the 
rage, of a popular tmnult^ On these .ppcasions, a 
prince, lyho felt for the honour of tbQ gods, was 
not disposed to interrupt the course of jvi^tice ; an4 
his mind was still more deeply e^j^sper^e^, when 
he found, that the fanatics, who h^d dQseryed>and 
suffered the punisihraent of incendia|-ie&> were tet 
warded with the honours of martyrdom t« Th^ 

> Christian subjepts. of Julian were assured of the 

hostile designs of their sovereign ;4an4) ^O t^eir 

jealous. appr^heneion,'^very circumstan^ of his gor 

yernment njig^t afford^ some groundsi of discontent 

' and suspicion. In the ordinary administration of 

the 

* Hear xht furious and ab^wrcl complaint of Optatus (de 
€cliidmat. l)onatist, I, it. c. 16, 17.). " 

t Greg. Naziahzen. Orat. iii. p. 91. iv. p. 133. He prai- . 
see the rioters of Cscsarea, ^urm i$ rm ftiyt^X»jfvafif xm dtg^Aty 
Ui%v(nfiuxu See'Sozooieh,' 1,' V. 4. 11. ' Tilleitiofit (Memy 
Eccles. torn. vii. p. 649, ISAO,), owns that their behaviour wsi.- 
pot» dans L'ordre cpnwnun ;, but he is perfectly satisfied, as the 
great St Basil always cclet rated the festival of ^hesc Uessed 
inartyrs. 
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the laiwrs, the Christians, who formed so lal-ge a chaf. 
part of the people, must frequently be condemn- - / ' * 
ed: but their indulgent brethren, without exa- 
mining the merits of the cause, presumed their 
innocence, allowed their claims, and imputed the 
severity of their judge 'to the partial malice of reli- 
gious persecution *• These present hardships, in- 
tolerable as they might appear, were represented 
as 'a slight prelude of the impending calamities. 
The Christians considered Julian as a cruel and 
crafty, tyrant ; who suspended the execution of his 
revenge, till he should return victorious from the 
Persian war. They expected, that as soon as he 
had trininphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, 
he would lay aside the irksome mask of dissimu- 
lation^ that the amphitheatres would stream- with ^ 
the bk)od of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians, wlio still persevered in the profession of . 
the faith, would be deprived of the common benefits- 
of liature and society t* Every calumny J tha^ 
^' •' ' ' - ' ' could ' 

* Julian determined a law-suit against the new Christian cU 
ty .at MaiuQia, the port of Gaza ; and his.8ef)tence> though k 
ipjgbt be imputied to bigotry, was never reversed by his sue- . 
ces^iirsV SoVJortien, 1.' v, c. S. Relandl' Palestine, torn. ii. 
P'791, . .' . 

f Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 95. Orat. iv. p. 114.) 
pretends to speak from the information of Julian's confidents, 
^hom Orosius (vii. 30.) could not have seen. . . 

% Gifegorf(Ohtt,'mi^ p. 91.) charges the Apostate with ^ 
eecfet sacrifices of boys an4 gfrls •;' and positively affirms, thjt 
the d^ad iDodtes weVe thrown into the Orontes. See ,Tlieo-.. 
doreti 1. fir. c. ^i 27. 5 and the equivocal candour of the A'br . , 
be de- la Bleterie, Vi^ de Julieft, p. 55l,'352. Yet contim-. 
porary miflice could not impute to Julian the troops of mar- 
tyrs, more especially in the West, which Baronius so greedily 
swallow's, and Tillemoht so faintly rejects (Mem. Eccles, 
' torn. vii. p. 1295-^1 31 5. )• 
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• 

^xxiir could woTlnd the reputation of the Apostate^ waS 
credulously embraoed by #Le fpara alid hatred of 
ihis adversaries ; and their indiscreet clamours pro-* 
vokdd th« temper of a sovefeigit, "wfaoftribtKFi^ 
theif duty to 'respect, and their interest to^ fetter. 
They still protested, diatffray^ aad- tears wer^ 
th^ ofdy weapons agamst the nmpious tyrknt, 
whose head they devoted to th^ justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolu-* 
tibn, tfeat their submission was ho logger the -^e^- 
fect of weakness ) and that, in tlw! iinperfect stjite 
of human virtue, the patience, which is fouftded 
on principle^ may be exhausted by persecution, it 
is ittipossible to determine hcy^ h!r the xea! bf Jufeitl 
would have prevailed 6ver his goodsi^se*and'hu* 
manity : but, if we seriously reflect on the stfengtli 
atid spirit of the church, w^ shall bcf cohvin^id, 
that, before the emperor could have extinguished 
the religion of Christ, he rtiuct ha*^ involved 'his 
<?ountry in the horrors of a civil war *; - •• 



CHAP. 



* The tetignatioft of Gregory i* truly edifying (Qrat. iy* 
p. 123, 124'.). Yet, -^hen an officer of Julian attempted to 
«eize the chutch of Nazianzus, he would hare lost his life, if 
he had riot yielded to fche^zealof thebishoj) and people (Orat. 
^ix. p. 308.). See the reflections of Chryso8t6m, as they aft 
'fjfeged by Tifl^ixiorit (Mlm. Eccles, torn, vii, p. 575.). 
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CHAP., xinr. 

^cstdentif isf Julian at AnUoch.*-^tUs successful Ex* 
fi&dithn against the Persians. ^-^Passage of thi 
Tigrhk^'^Tke Retreat and Death of Julian*^^^ 
J^estiMxf Jiyoian^^^He saves th^ R^man Army ' 

: hy a disgracefui Treaty. 

'THHE philoapphical fable which Julian conit ^ rap 
X posed under the name of the GuEsars*! xxiv.' 
is o^e of the most agreeable and instructive pro* TheC««wi 
ductipns of ajocient witf* During the freedom onniian, 
anxi equality of the days of the Saturnalia^ Ro^ 
iimlju^. prepared a feast for the deiuea of 01ym» 
pus, wh6 liad adopted him as a worthy associatei 
and fpr the Roman princes, who had reigned 
oyer, his martial. people, and the vanquished na*- ^ 

tipn^ of the earth. The immortak Were placed 
ii}L just order on their thrones of state^ and tb? 
table of the Caesars was spread below the Moon^ 

in 

♦ Sec this fable 6t eatire, p. 806 — 336, of the Leipsig edU 
tloa cf Julian's works. The French version of the learned 
Ezekicl Spanheim (Paris, 1683.) is coarse, languid, and incor- 
rect ; and his notes, proofs, illustrations, ^c. are piled on each 
other ti)l they form a mass of SoJ close^rinted quarto pages. 
The Abb4 de la Bleterie (Vie deJovien, torn. i. p. 24-1 — 
39$. ) has more happily expressed the spirit, as well as the 
«^n^f) of the origlnaly which he illustrates with some concise 
. and curious iiotes. 

f Spanheim (in his preface^ ha« most learnedly discussed 
the etymology, origin, resemblance, and disagreement of the 
Greek satyrsi a dramatic piece, which was acted after the tra- 
gedy ; and the Latin satires {ivom datura) a mtsceUaneous com* 
'position, cither in prose or verse. But the Cxsars of ,TuUai| 
are of such an original cast, that th^ critic is perplexed to 
yhich class he should ascribe them. 
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* 

CHAP, in the upper region of . the air. The tyrants^. 

. ^^^^' . who would have disgraced, ^tlje i^ciety pf gods 
and men, were tjirown headlong, .by the iue^- 
on>|)le Neir^esis^ into the T.artanean abyss,.. > Th^ 
r§$t of ttie Caesars successiyely adyanced. to. their 
se^ts : 2i\d^ as they, passed, the, vice§, , the, defects, 
the tlemishies. qf their. respective characters, ^«ere 
maliciously noticed by old Sileuus, ^, lai^hiag 
moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosor 
pher under the mask of a Bacchanal *. As sopn 
as the feast was ended, the voice of M/srcury 
. . proclaimed the >vill of Jupifer, that a celestial 
crown should be the reward of superior merit. 
Julius Gaesar, Augus<;us, Trajan, aiid^ Marcus 
Antoninus, were selected as the mopt iUustriaus 
candidates; the effeminate Gonstantine t was nof 
excluded from this honourable cofnpetiition,. and 

^ ibe great Alexander vfeis invited to dispute th^ 

prize of glory with the Roman heroes. EacU 
of thecaudidaites was allowed to display th^ .merit 
of his own exploits ; but, in the judgment of 
the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded 
more powerfully than the eiaborate orations of 
his haughty rivals. When the Judges of this 
awful contest proceeded to examine the heart, 
and to scrutinize the springs of action ; the su- 
periority of the Imperial Stoic appeared still 
- ' more 

* This mixed character of Stlenus is finely painted in the 
sixth eclogue of Virgil. 

f Every impartial reader must perceive and condemn ther-. 
partiality of Julian against his uncle Constantine, arid the 
.Christian religion. On this occasion, the interpreters arc 
compelled, by a more sacred interest, to renoiTncc their alle- 
giance, and to 4csert the canse o£ their author. 
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Aofe decisive and conspicuous *. Alexander and 
Cassar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, ac- 
knowledged with* a blush, that fame or power, 
or pleasure, had been the important object' of 
theit labours: but the gods themselves beheld, 
with reverence and tove, a virtuous mortal, whar 
had practised on the throne the lessctors of philo- 
sophy 5' and who, in a state of human imperfec- 
tion. Had aspired to imitate the moral attributed 
of f he' 'Deity. The value of this agreeable coni- 
positiOTi (the Casars of Julian) is enhanced by 
the rank of the author. A prince, who deline- 
ates' with freedom the ' vices and virtues of his 
pi'edetessors, subscribes, &i every line, the cen- 
sure' oi* ap^pfobatlon of his own conduct. . 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian pre- ^e re- 
ferred the useful and benevolent virtues of An- *^^^^f ^* , 

. ^ march a- ^, 

tbnmus : but his ambitious spirit was inflamed gwntt th« 
by the glbry* of Alexander ; and he sbliciied, At'n^ek 
with equal ardour, the esteem of the wise, and 
the applause of the multitude. In the seaspn of 
life, when the powers of the mind and body en- 
joy the most active vigour, the emperor, who 
was instructed by the experience, and animated 
by the success, of the German war, resolved to. 
signaKze his reign by some more splendid and 
memorable achievement. The, ambassadors of 
' ' ' »' . the 

* Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Ro- 
man. But wh^ he .seriously compared a hero with a philo- 
sopher, he was sensible that mankind had much greater obli-' 
g^ioiw to Socrates than to Alexander (Orat. ad Thcmistium, 
•p. 264-.). 
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CHAP, the East, from the coiMinent of India, and th# 
^*^^' ble of Ceylon *, had re^ctfiiUy saluted the Ro- 
man purple t«f The nations of the West esteemed 
9nd dii'ieaded the persoiial viitue^ of Julian, both 
in peace and wan He despised? the trophies of 
a^ Cothic' victory J, and was satisfied *hat the 'ra* 
paci6ns Bavbaiians of the Danube ^ouM be rie^ 
strained from any ftitwre vifjlktioh of the ftdth of 
treatiefi, by the terror of his name, and Ae ad- 
ditional fortifications with which he strengthi^hed 
the Thracian and lUyrian fronticsrs* The sue*- 
Mssor of Cyri^ and Artaxerxes^ was the only rival 
whom he deemed worthy of his arms; and be 
resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to 
chastise the haughty nation, which had so long 

. resisted 

♦ Inde nationibu9 Indicis certatum cum donis optiin^ites 
jBUfttentibus . » . ab usque Divis et Serendhis. Ammia^. xx, 
7» ' Thi$ island, to which the naawi of Taprobana^ Semdib, 
and Ceylony have been successively applied, manifests hqvr JqI'* 

Erfectfy the teas and lands to the east of Cape Comorin were 
owa to the Romans. 1. Under tfai» areigii of OUudiiu^ ^ 
freedman^ whc farmed the customs of the Red JSoa, was ^qzU 
dentally driven by the winds upon this strange and undiscover* 
«d coast : he conversed six months with the natives } ^td the 
king of Ceylon, who heard, for the first- time^. of tb^jiQwer 
and justice of Rome, was persuaded to send an embassy to the 
emperor (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 24. )• 2. The geographers 
(and even Ptplemy) have ipagnified, ^boY€t fifteen times, the 
real size of this new world, which they extended as far as the 
equator, and the neighbourhood of China, 

f These embassies had been sent to Constantius. Ammia^ 
nus, who unwarily deviates into gross flattery, must have- for- 
gotten the length of the way, and the short d^iv^tipa of the 
reign of Julian. . 

:{: Gothps sficpe fallaces et p^rfidos ; ho&tes queerere ee me- 
liores aiebat : illis enim suffice re .mcrcatores, GaJatus per qqos 
iibique sine conditionis discrimine venundantiir. Witliip less 
than fifteen years, Uiese Gotliic slaves threatened and subdued 
their masters* 
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f^te4;a^ H^viitf d ^|^ naaijesty qf Rdme *• M chap. 
SQ^ 9^ the P§mj)Li\ uaoii^tciL was infornied that , xxiv. 
tfe«^itlw«i^:'Of <>Qh8tana^ wa^ filled by a priaoe 
^f »f\«Ji'^fifey^iA'<^tiar^t^''> ^^ condasceaded la 
mafce,'^S^e artful) or pierhaps sincere, overture^^ 
tgwa^fds :^ aegotiation .of peace. But the pride 
of Ssa|>^;;w»s a^toaitehed by the fiwnaess of Ju* 
lianii; rvh0 t&tet^Ay ^edaredj that .he would never 
i]ggi9$mt tpitoold a peaceful conference among th* 
g^^f^fr ar%d ru^s of the citia$ of Meaopc^tamia ; 
»Jld ^b^l'add^i with -a.^mUe of conttrnpt^ that 
k /w^'B/df^Ui^ t^ fre^ by ambassadors, as he 
t^nisf^ h?d '4jeterifnmed t^ ¥i»t speedily the court 
ipf P<^0. The iiiipatience of thje emperor urged 
Ihe dijigenw ^ the military preparations. The 
jg^^ajs^were named; a formidable army was 
destined for this important service ; and Julian, 
mar<:feing from Constantinople through the pro- 
vSnces-^-of Asia Minor, arrived at Antiooh about 
eight inonths after the death of his jpredeces^or. 
His andent deske to march into the heart of 
Persia^ was checked by the inclispensable duty 
4>f regulating the state of the empire ; by his 
zeal' to revive the worship of the gods ; and by 
the advice of his wisest friends; who represented 
th^ necessity of allowing the salutary interval of 
winter-quarters, to restore the exhausted strength 

of 

■ * Alexander reminds his tival Cjtsar, who deprecated die 
fame and merit of an Asiatic victory, that Crassus and Antony 
had feJt the Persian Arrows 5 -and that the Romans, in a war 
of three hundred years, liad not yet subdued the single prc- 
-^ce ^f Mesopotamia or Assyria (C«:sarc^ p. 321.). 
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CHAP, of the legions of Gau}, and the discipIlnA^^aful 

w-v— ^ spirit of the Eastern trogps. Julian tvas per- 

juiianpro- suaded to fix, till the ensuilig spring, his^resi*^ 

coostanti- dence at Antioch, among a people maliciously 

^tk»c'h, disposed to deride the hastp, and to censure the 

Aiigu»t. delays, of their sovereign *. 

jnaiuiersof If JuHan had flattered himself, that his per- 

S^Uo^ sonal connection with the capital of the East 

would be productive of mutual satisfaction to 

the prince and people, he made a very false 

estimate of his own character, and pf the manner,s 

of Antiochf. The warmth of the climate dis^ 

posed the natives to the ^most intemperate em 

joyment of tranquillity and opulence ; • and the 

lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended 

^with the hereditary softness of the Syriaijis. Fa-» 

shion was the only law, pleasure the only pur-» 

suit, atid the splendour of dress and furniture 

was the only distinction of the citizens of An* 

tioch. The arts of luxury were honoured ; the 

serious and manly virtues were the s^bject of 

ridicule ; and the contempt for female modesty 

and reverent age, announced the universal cor-* 

ruption of the capital of the East. The love of 

spectacles was. the taste, or rather passion, of the 

Syrians : the most skilful ardsts were procured 

from 

J * The design of the Persian war is declared by Ammianus 

(xxii. 7. 12.), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 79, 80. p* 305, 
306.), Zosimus (1. iii. p. 15S.), and Socrate* (1. Hi. c. 19.). 

f The Satire of Julian, and the Homilies of St Chrysos- 
torn, exhibit the same picture *of Antioch. The miniature 
which the Ahh6 de la Blcterie has copied from thence (Vie de 
Julietf^l^. 332.) is elegant^ and correct. 
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febm tfie adjacent chie&*; a cohiaderable share crtAp; 

'' XXIV * 

of the revenue was devoted to the^ public amuse- '\ ^ 
ments ; and the^ magnificence of the games of 
the theatre and circus was considered as the hap^ 
pin€s$9 suid as the glory, of Antioch. The rustic 
manners of a prince who disdained such glory^ 
and was inseiisible of such happiness, soon dis- ' 
gusted the delicacy of his subjects j and the ef- 
feminate Orientals could neither imitate, nor 
admire, the severe simplicity which Julian always 
majintained, and sometimes affected^ The- days 
of festivity, consecrated by ancient custom to 
the honour of the gods, were the only occasions 
in which Julian relaxed his philosophic severity ; 
and those festivals were the only days in which 
the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure^ 
ments of pleasure* The majority of the peopled 
supported the glory of the Christian name, which 
had been first invented by their ancestors! ; they 
contented themselves with disobeying the moral 
precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to 
the speculative doctrines, of their religion. The 
church of Antioch was distracted by heresy and 
schism ; but the Arians and the Athaaasians^ the 
Vol. IV4 L followers 

♦ Lftodicea furnished charioteers j Tyre and Berytus, come- 
dians ; C«sar^ pantomknes ; HeHopolis, singex-s ; Gaza, gla- 
' diatora ; Aecalony wrestlers $ and Gastabala^ rope-dan^er8. 
See the Expositio totius Mundi| p. 6. in the third tome of 
Hudson's Minor Geographers. 

f X^««-«ir ^ flC5f»r«>vTif, 9^fr$ w»XiH^6y mrt vh Attff. The peopW 
of Antioch iogenigusly professed their attachment to the C/ti 
(Christ), and the Ka/ijia (Coastantius). ' JuLan in Misoptj^- . 
gon, p. 3i57» ^ 



«iitent. 
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CHAP, followers of .Meletius and those of PauUnus *i. 

m XXIV. ' . ^ '" . -T 1'^ ' r 

t,- V ' I were actuated by the sam^ pJQu& hatred of their 
common, adversary. 

Their aver- The Strongest prejudice was .entertf^ingd against 

ikl^^ ^' the character. of an .apostate^, the enemy and suc- 
cessor of a prince who had, engaged the affections 
of a very numerons sect; and tli^,. removal of 
St Babylas excited an implacuble opposition to 
the person of Julian.. .His subjects complained^ 
with superstitious indignation, that famine had 
pursued 'the emperor's steps from. Constantinople 
to Antioch ^ and the discontent of a hungry 
people was exasperated by the injudicious at-^ 

Scarcity of tempt to relieve their distress. The inckmency. 

ubiic dis- of the season had affected the harvests of Syria ; » 
' and. the price of bread tj in the markets of An- 
tioch, ' had naturally risen in proportion to the, 
scarcity of corn. But the fair and r^asonabLe/ 
proportion was soon violated by the rapaoQusr. 

ads. 

* The schism of AntiocL, whicli lasted eighty-five years * 
(A. I>. S30—415.), was i;iflamed,' while /ulian resided ip tlvad ' 
city, by the indiscreet ordination of Paulinas. See TUlemont^ 
Mem. Eccles. torn. vii. p. 803. of the quarto edition (Paris, 
1701, &c.), which henceforward I shall quote. - i 

' -j; J.ulian states three different proportions of- five, ten, or 
fifteen mo^li of wheat, for one piece of gold, according to the 
degrees oF plenty and scarcity (in Misopogon, p, 369.). 
ITrom this feet,- and fron> spme collateral example*, 1 conclude* 
that under the successors of Constantine, the n\oderate price 
of wheat was ahont thirty-two shillings the English quarter, 
which is equal to the average price of the jixfry»four first y-ears * 
of the pn^sent century. See Arbuthnot's Tables of Coins, 
Wciglifs, and Measures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist. Natun xviii, 
VA M4n\, de l*Ac{«leniie dee Inscrii'.ticms, t, xxviiK p. 718 
. — 72i. Snnith's Inquiry into the .Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 24f>. This last T am proud to- 
quote, as the wt^rk of a sa^e and a,friend. 
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afts of monopoly. In this unequal contest, in chap. 
which the produce of the land is claimed by one 
party, &s his exclusive property ; is used by an- 
other as' a ' lucrative object of trade ; and is re- 
quii'ed' by a' third, for the daily and necessary 
support of life ; all the profits of the interme- 
distte agents are accutnulated on the head of the 
defenceless consiimersr. The hardships of theii^ 
situation wet e exaggerated and incl*eased by their 
6wn impatience and anxiety ; and the apprehen- 
sion of d scarcity gradually produced the appear- 
ances c(f 2L fafnine. ^ When the luxurious citizens 
of* Antioch complained of the high price of pouU 
try and fi^h, Julian publicly declared, that a 
frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular 
- supply 6f wine, oil^ and bread; but he acknow- 
ledged, that it was the duty of a sovereign to 
provide for the subsistence of his people. With 
lihis slltitary view, the emperor ventured on a 
very dangerous and doubtful step,, of fixing, by 
legal authority, the value of corn. He enacted, 
that, in a time bf scarcity, it should be sold at rt 
price which had seldom been known in" the most 
plentiful y&ars ; ' and th^t his own exarhple might 
strengthen his laws, he sent into the' market four 
hundred and hventy-two thousand modii, oi; mea- 
sures, whi^h were drawn by his order frofti the, 
granaricSf of Hiehipolis, of Chalcis, and even of 
Egypt; • The consequences might have been 
foreseen, ^nd were soon^ felt. Th-a iiriperial 
wheai waa purchased by the rich merchants ; the 
proprietors of land, 'or of corn, withheld froni 
.. Ij.2. the 
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CHAP, the city the accustomed supply; and the smalt 
^' quantities that appeared in the market werfe' s5er- 
cretly sold at an advatnced and illegal price. Ju- 
lian still continued to ^applaud hii o^vii jfiriicyi, 
treated the complaints of the pedple a^ a vain. 
and ungrateftfll riiumxur, knd convinced Antiocfl 
tliat he bad inherited the obstinacy, though not 
the cruelty, of his brother Callus *. The ^e- 
monstrances of the municipal senate served only 
to exasperate his fnflexibie mind. He \tas per- 
suaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of 
Antioch who possessed lands, or were concerned 
in trade, had themselves contributed to the' ck- 
lamities of their country ; and he imputed the 
disrespectful boldness which they assumed^ to the 
«ense, not of public duty, but of private interests 
< TThe whole body, consisting of two hundred of 
the most noble and wealthy citizens, werfe sent 
under a guard from the palace to th^ prison j 
^nd though they were permitted^ before the clbse 
of evening, to return to their respective noiisfeb t> 
the emperor himself could not obtain the for- 
giveness which he had so easily graitedl ' The 
■«ame grievances were still the subject of the same 
complaints, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Gt^ks* 

During 

' . * "KuTfquiaiTr a proposito decHaabat, GaJli^'lsSihjfftftatrtJijret 
incruefitufr; A'mmiam xjcii. Hr. ' The^igfnbre^cefciF^h^ most 
eh|ight«ied princes may claim some cjicuse'i.ljut lye cahnot 
be tfltkfied *vkh' Joliftn'9 own defdiee (in Mhopog^, p. S68, 
369.), or the elaborate apology of Libanius (Orat,:1Part;fltat 
c«xeyiu:f9 321.)* ^ • 

,. t Their fibort and easy confiaeimnt' is-gwidy t^Ucbe4'by 
LiJ^anijie, Oratv Pitfeatal. c. s&cviiu ^,3*22, 3j{8y ' ' 
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!Dui:ing^th|e^^cqntipb^ d^yjs. of the Satuni?Ii%.tl|e ch^ 
stjtfeets of the city ; iiesou*Q(ie4 virith . inspl^t ^ongs^ » 
lyiijph dended.the laws, the religion, the per- 
^pnal condTict, and even, the beards of the empe- 
HOT y and the spirit. of Antioch was manifested 
by, the connivance of the niagiatrateSjjand the 
applause of the multitude * The disciple of 
Socrat^ was too deeply affected by these popular 
insults i but the monarch, endowed with quick 
s^erisibility, and possessed of, absolute power, rer 
fused ,his passioa^s the gratification of revenge- 
A tyrcuit might have proscribed, without distinc- 
tictfij the lives and fprtunes of the citizefts,cf 
iVntiQchV . and the. unwarlike Syrians mu«t have 
patienfiy stjbmitted tp the lust, the rapaciousness^ 
j2^d ,th)e. cruelty, of the faithful legions of GaojU 
^^nijlder' sentence might have deprived the c2^- 
pjj:al of the East of its honours and privileges, j 
and thb courtiers, perhaps the subjects, oi Juli^ia^ 
^ouldhs^ve applauded aa act of justice, which ; 
^^^rted the dignity of the supreme magistrate of 
1^ republip t- But instead of abusing, or ex- 
e^^pig, the authority of the state, to revenge hi^ 
jpeg^pal , injuries, Julian contented himself vith ^^^""^ 
aQ jinp^ei^ye.mode. of retaliation, whkh it wouI4 tireagai'^t 
. , 3 be 

f JLobwm (nd Antiocheiwf de Iiiipeni(oTU Im^^e. 17, 18^ ' 
.J§L.in J?^?riciw, Bibliot. Graoc* torn, viu p. gjZl — 338i), like 
^, ^jtfulful adyocate^ severely censures the . foUy ^^f the people^ 
who suffered for the crime of a few .obficur^ aod- dniaken 
"wretcncjs. J .,, ', 

f Libanius (ad Antiocheny c. vii. p. SIS.) remindd Ab- 
tfo^ olthe^rBcentchastisenient-Qf Cxfiarea : and evetv Julian 
if in Mi8Qpog0il^ pV fiB^J) insinuates iiow tevaitiy 9timfttufa 
iiad expisoed the insult to the Roman ambassador9i 
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CHAP, be in the power of few princes to empkiy. ./He 
}^' '•/ r'/ had been insulted by satires and libels^ in .hi& 
turn he composed, under the title of thie JEmefni/ 
of the Beardy an ironical confession of jhis own 
faults, and a severe satire of thd licenticDus and 
effeminate manners of Antioch. This imperial 
reply was publicly exposed before ^he gates of 
the palace ; and the Mibopogon * stiU remains 
a singular monument of the resentment, the; wit, 
the humanity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. 
^ Though he affected to laugh, . he . could not 
forgive t* His contempt was expressed, and 
his revenge might be gratifted, by the nomina^ 
tion of a governor * worthy only of such sub- 
jects : and the emperor, for ever renouncing the 
ungrateful city, proclaimed hi& resolution to passi 
the ens]Liing winter at Tarsus in Cilicia ^i. 

* On tht subject of the Misoppgon, see ATnmi^nus.fxxn, 
14.), Libanius'(Orat. jfarentalis, c. xcix. p. 323.), Gregory 
Nazianztn {Or?t. iv. p. 133.)t and theChtbriicleof Aritioch, 
by John Makla (torn, ii: p. 15, J6.)rff I havd essential oblr- 
gatious tQ the translation and notes of th^ Abbe de-la JBle- 
leric (Vie de Jovien, torn. ii. pJ 1-^138.). 

f Amtnianus ve^ justly remw*ks> Coactiis dislin^uWe pro 
i tempore il-a sufHjibatur jnt<?ruru The elaborate irony of Juliijn 

at length bursts forth into serious and direct invective. 

% Ipse autem Anjtibchiara egressurus. Heliopoliten qu^n- 
' dam Aldxandmrn Syriacac 3ui*i4i(iictioft€ pv^sffcit^ tur^uleptum 
ct saevum j dicebatque non ilium meruisse, sed Antiochensibus 
avaris et contunieliosis'hujusmodi' judicetti cititehire. ' Am- 
mm. xiiii. 2. Lib«pius (;E}>rtt. 7S2. .p; S4^» '547.), who 
((zonfesses to Julian himselr, that he had shared the general 
discontent; pretends ' that Alexander was a nWrseful;* though 
harsh, reformer of tht manners- and religion of Antioch. 
I § Julian, in Misopogon, p. 364. Ammiani xxiii. 2. and 

Valesius ad loc. Libanius, in a professed oration, invites him 
to return to his loyal and penitent city of Antibch. 
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; lYet Airtkich possessed one citizen^ whose ge* g H a p. 
intis 'and' iirit*ues might; ctfone, m the opinion of t.,,,.f.,.,y 
^uiiart, for 't the'; Mice i^and! folly of Ws country* 'fhetophist 
'The ^dpllajstf i^ibapius .was born in the capital a. d.' 
of the Ea&tii: hej publicly professed the. arts of %t^^^' 
phefcoria ai0 declamation • at Nice, . Nkomedia, 
CioHstantinpple*, 'AtheiakS, and, during the remain^ 
der of Ms life^ at Antioch. His school w^a 
assidttOu^Vf fpequeftted by the . Greciaa, . youth ; 
his disciples,' I whcr 8oto$tim^ exceeded the num^ 
ber o£i eighty, celebrated theif incomparable 
jnasteit.j' a»d the jealousy of his rivals, ^'^ho per* 
aeciitedr hiffi from oHie icity to another, conftrme<} 
rito fiysmtable - Qpinion which Libanius osten- 
IritflQiidyf displayed of his superior merit. The 
pMpeptors i.of ^Julito <had extorted a- rash but 
solemn aSsuratice, rthathe WQuld nearer attend the 
lectures of their adversary : the <:uriosity of tjie 
royal youth was, checked and inflamed : he se- 
cretly '■■ procured the .writings of this dangeK)us 
^phist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect 
knkation cf his style, the most laborious of hi?- 
domestic pupils *. When Julian ascende4 th^ 
tbroKe, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and" reward ' the Syrian sophist, v^ho had pre-' 
served^ in .a degenerate age, the Grecian purity 
o* taste,'/'of maftneT&, and of religion;^ The em- 
peror^s prepossession was mcreased and jusdjfied 
iiy ihe 'discifeet pride of his favourite. '■ Instead of ' 
jpressing, with the foremost of the crowd^ into 
, ' ■' •.■.- . -^ L 4 • . .\ - . ' th^ 

* J^ibai)Iu«, Prat, Piwcnt. c. yii, p. 5^30, 231^ , . " 



)!J^it; :and 4^Ught his ?^¥^€i^ «a ri^^^pwkaat 

^iiiu&Jett^ biut;ihtt he.inu^ ^0$eme .tbei aUi^iqbf 
^sn^ ;af ^ fm&di . The i$ppbifst«.;pf., every age 
ii^i^g^' orva£|$ectii% to^eapise^thfiiEoddentai 
di6tillCti0|ls^of birtb jand fattuae^r resewei .dieiu 
^tteesnpi fop the superior <}ualitie^ pf the, miadk 
wUh -whicii they tbepfielyep are sp pl^tifttlly 
-fadowied. Juli^ .oaight. di$idaii]i: the aocla9ta|ia&$ 
of a venal CQUjrt» who adored ^beiimperial^purple^ 
but he was deeply flattered by the- praise, ihq 
*; ^moAitiQ©, rthe freedom^ *qfd. the^ieayy jpfian 
ipclf^fmdfni philQ$aphtsr, .-who. refM$ed* his fa^ 
;. ; Y0»if% iQVfed: Ws person, oelebj^ted his fame^^ 
' -* «i)3 ^Qt^tf^ bis ' mempr^* : The yolupiinowia 
li^r^g^j of Libam^is still e:^§t: for the most 
part, they are. the vain an^ idle compositions, of 
as ; 9p^tpi^4J:whQ, q^I&yated the spienge of, words, j 
the ^;^UctidAs of a wluse student, ytrhos^ 
lijw^d^.fpgay^irq^s/p^^^ Cf)ptfimp9rari€«i,j W2^s iux 
yessantty fix'ed'Oii the Trojan war, wid the Athe- 
nian commonwealth.' Yet the sophist of AnjitS^h' 
^otnetinves desceiid^d yfroin- this /imaginary deva- 
|ibn' J he etitertaiii)^^ !^ ^ Y^ioys , ^^n^ ^el^borat^ 

* Etifiapiu$ fbpdrtSjthat Lihanius refitsed'tli^'liotioktyrarilc 
of praj^toria'ti prfefefiij^^ as^ fes^" Jllm^trioos than" the title of; So-* 
phl5t (kVh. SopW. p^ t55.). \ l^heq^fti'ds 'liave ofesclv^^' 
ji ifiiiilir sentlrii^nt^fn Ottt of tti^ '^piiQH' UviUl^dil:''^d(y 
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ieMre^KMndciiice ^^ ; h^ j^iiked the virtues of his chap. 
owni thnt^;' he boldly ^raigned the abuses of . ^^^\ 
pobBci atid^^^^vii[Ce l$le.; and he ;eloiqueiitly 
{^leaded the^o^use of' A&tbch against the just 
res^mment idF tvH^^m tuad Theodosius. It is thei 
(tonnxioa^alaniitf bf^^d.^agef, to k>s6 whatever 
mijB^haVieirdacUs^ed it ^ desirable Imt Libanius 
expeii^encedi the^pecuMar misfoituiie of survmn^ 
thb. xtoiigioA l&nd' the scieHOiss, to '^hich he* had 
(ronsecrated this gMkis. The friend of Jutiaft ' 
wa& an ihdignaftt s|)ectator of the tti^knqfih of 
^hristiaaity ;< and kis^ bigotry, which datkened 
the prospect of the visibb wovld, did not msgiM 
X'iii'anaiiiis witi^ any lively hopes of celestial gteiy 
and happix](ess |. - f t i 

;The martial impatience ©f Juliian ^urged him*. J^jchof 
lo^take'the^ifieid in tb^Ji^ginnihg of the spring ;' theEn- 
and^'he dism^sed,'<with contempt dnd rtproteh^ a.d!?6.i. 
fhe Msenak. of Antioch, who ^ccompa^ed the Mucbs. 
t- K ^ '.i.' *..-> , ■ ' ' ...;;, tw etaperbi^ 

* "Near twd tlrousand of his letters, a mode of (imposition' 
i^ whtdir Libaitivi^ was. thought te ^xbel, aiis atiB. extant^ andr 
already, published. . TI>e critics may praise their suVtiJe and c*^ 
legant treVity ; yet Dr Bentley (Dissertation upon Phalaris, 
p. 48T.) might ju^jr, though qtitimdy, obseHe, that *« y6n' 
V j&[t?l by the envptines» and qeadtess of them, that you con- 
** verse with some dreaming pedant, with his elbow on his 

. f .liis Vnth is fl^igapd to th^ jear 314. He mentions the; 
seventy ^sUtli year of hisa^e (A. D. 390.), and seems to. al-. 
lode to some evetits of a still later date, 

jlXibjttiittS has^cxxnposed the vain, pralix, but curious 'nar^ 
rative of his owa life (torn. ii. p. 1 — 84. edit. Morcll.), of 
which Eunapius {p. .IBQ-r^JS^O ^has lef^ a Aomus^ and^ un- 
favourable gc;<;Qui)t.., -^mong ttie modeni^> Tillcmopt ({list, 
^s' Ampere uVi, torn. iv. p. 571— 5r76',),'Tabricius |Bibliot. ^ 
Crajc.ionii'vii, p,,976-^-fl4.),uand ijl^^irdncr ^[Hejatnen Tcf-," ' 

^monies, torn. iv.p. 127— 163 ), have illuBtrated the chii-yo- 
ypi aad writings of this famous sophi^U 
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lo vAndi be mrasiMsbtodd iiever^o' remtn. v Aftdt 
a-(laboric(di3 tnar<shv>of tWo daiy^*^^ he^ihaltediton 
^le/tUrd, -at^fibcsBa^ ^OIT Aiepjf^^ /wln^ie^ iie^faad 
the movtification .of findkig a? senate, aiftiasteii» 
miel;r riQhitbtika';' who received; wkh^ ^cold and 
fearmal demoastrations o£< . respect,^ the dloquent 
9rmk>nT.of the apostle of paganism/. The «oa. of 
tee.' of the most illustrious citizens of Beraea,' who 
bald'enlbiraced, eithet from interest or conscience, 
die re&gion of the emperor, was di^nherited by 
Ms angry parent. The father and tlie son were 
inrked to the imperial table. Julian, placing 
himself between theniy attempted, ^ without sue* 
cess, to incv^lcate the lesson and example of tol^*. 
itatibn ; supported, with affected calmness, the 
mdiDb^^t zeal x){ the agwAhristian, who seemed 
to ^fdrget the sentiments of nsttiu^, and the duty 
of a subject!; and at length turnings towards the 
afflicted -youth, *^ Since you have lost a father,'^ 
said he, .'^for my sakej it is incvunbent on/ Bfie 
^^' to supplyc his place t-** The • emperor wa« 
received in a manner much more agreeable to his 
wishes at Batase, a. Small town pleasantly seat^ ^ 

la 

* From Antioch to Litarbr, on the territory, of Cbalcis, the 
road, over hiUs and through morassies, was extremely bad j and 
the loose stones wpre cemented only with san^- Julian, epist^ 
xxvii. It is singular enoiigfi, that the Romans should have 
fi^lettedthe gfeiil c'omttiunicatlon between ^Anvioch and the 
Euphrates. See Wesseling. Itinera!", p. 190. Bergier, itist, 
des Grands Chemins, torn. ii. p. lOD. 

•(• Juiian alludps . to. this incident (epist.* xxyii.), which i» 
more distractly related by Theodorcl; (1. iii. c. 52.). The in. 
toleraqt spirit 'of the fatDei* is applauded by Tillcniont (Hist, 
des Empereui's,. torn. iv. p. 52'1'.], ar.i^ even hj^ J^ Bleterie 
{Vie de Julien, p. 413.'j. ' - ' 
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iH a grw^e of cypresses, about tweaty, miles from chap; 
the icity 4rf Hierapolis* The sdlenm rites of 'sa* r^, / '# 
prifice wer« deceaitiy -pi^epared by the iahabw 
fants of Batn^e, ^w^^ jseemed attecHed'to the wor-i 
ghip of their twlfeiar d^ties^ Apollo and Jupiter; 
but the «erkiu$ piety of Julian was oifended by 
the t3U[malt of their; Applause ; anrd he too cleasl^t 
disctemfed, that the smoke whicb arose from thfiii? 
altars ^was the ineemse - of flattery, rather than of 
devodott. The ancient and magnificent temple, 
which had sancriii^d, for sp many ages, the- city 
©£ Hierapolxs*, no longer -subsisted; 4ndL tiie 
consecrated wealth, which afforded a liberal 
mamtenance to more than three hiindred priesfiB, 
might hasten itsbdowtifaL Yeti JuKan enjoyed 
the s^sfaction ef embracing a philoKopher and^a 
friend, whos^ religibtis-fimuii3ss' had withstood 
the pressing' and repeated sblicitations of* Con* 
sttotius and Gallus, as- often as those princes , 
Iqdgid at his house, in v their passage tlirougk 
Hierapolis* In the hutry of military preparation, 
«nd the careless confidence of a familiar corre- 
^bndence, the zeal of Julian app^rs to have 
be^n lively and uniform* He had fiow under- 
taken an importaiit aud difficult war; and the 
anxiety of the event rendered him still more 
cuEtenftive to observe and register the most trifling 
prep^'ges, from' >vliich5 according to the rules of 
divination, any knowledge of futurity could be 

derived., 

* See tbe ciinouis trfatise de Dea Syria, inserted among the 
works of Lucian (toiri. iii.p. 4*51 — 490, edit. Reitz). Th^ 
singular appellation of Alnus vetus (Ammiaii. xiv. 8.) niight 
iiiduce .a suspicion, that Hienpolis had been the royal seat of 
^he Assyrians, 
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^xiav* ^^^y^^ *• ^^ informecl Lil^anius of , his pro- 
i--v — r' gress as far as Hierapoli^/by an, ^leg^uat epistle f^ 
which displays the facility of his genius,, an4 hi$ 
tender friend^ip for the sophist of Antioch. • . 
His dcMgn .Hierapolis, situate almost, on -the banks of the 
Penisu Euphrate&|, had been, appointe4 for* the general 
rendezvous of the Roman /troops, who fanme-' 
diately passed.the great river on a bridge of boats, 
which was previously constructed §. If the m^ 
clinations of Julian bad been similar to those of 
his predecessor, he might have wasted th^ active 
and important reason of the year in. the circus qf 
Samosata,' dr. in the churchesi of Edessa^ 3ut sr? 
the warlike emperor, instea4 of Constantius, h^d 
chosen Alexander, for his miodel, he advanced 
without delay to .Garrha j|, a very apcient ^ity pf 
Mesopotaixya, at the distance of fourscore, miles 
frpm Hierapolis* The temple pf the Moon % 
tracted the devotion of Julian ; but the halt of % 
ifew days was principally emplc^yed in completji^ 

. •• ,. /th^ 

* Julkn (epistle xxviii.) kept a regular account of all the 
fortunate omens ; but he supJ>re9SC8 the lamispicicms eigni,* 
wjiich Amuiianus (xxiii, 2.) has carefully reccydecL 

f Julian, epistle xxviu p* 399—^402. 

i I take the e^^rliest o^portmiity of acktJowkdgiirff my oblu 
gations to M. d'A/iviRe, .for.Tiis recent geography pf the JEw- 
phrates and Tigris (Paris, 1780, in 4to) which particularly 
illustrates the expeditibn pf J«lian* .'.'.- i 

§ There ace three passages withip a few ojile&of ofcK.p^her ^ 
1'. Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients ; 2. Bir, frequented by. 
the moderns ; andi 3. The Abridge of Menbigz, or Hierapolis, 
at the distance of four parasangs froni the city. 

Ij Haran^ or Carrha;, was th^ an^ien^ re«idence.of .the 6a- 
^ hseansr and of Abraham. See the Index.* G&ograpbicu9 of 
Schultcns, (ad calcem Vit. Saladin.)^..9,\*rotk from whi<?h.I 
have obtained much Oriental knowJe^j?) cpngeming the ancient • 
and moder;! geography of Syria and the adjacent countries. 
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^e immense preparations of the Persian wat* char 
The secret of the lexpedition had hither4:o re- » "C-'^ 
iftaJned in Iiis owii breast 5 but as Carrhae is the 
pidiitt' of separatibn of the two great roads, he 
could no longer conceal, whether it was his de* 
iign'to attack tlie. dominions of Sapor on th^ . . 
side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates; 
Thfe emperor detached an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, under the cfommand of his kinsman 
Procopius, and of Sebastian,, who had been duke 
of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their 
march towards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier 
irom the desultory incursions of the enemy, be- 
fore they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
' Their subsequent operations were left to the dis- 
cr'eti6n'''of the generals; but Julian expected, 
Ihat' after -wasting with fire and sword the fertile 
di^cts' of Media arid Adiabene, they might 
aWve tinder the walls of Ctesiphon about the / 
same^time, that he himself, advancing with equal 
Bttps along the banks of the Euphrates, should 
besiege the capital of the Persian monarchy. The Dwaffec- 
s^]^q€;e^ 9f this i^ellrconcerted plan depended, in i^gof 
a ^great measure, on the powerful arid ready '^"^'^*** 
assistance of the king of Armenia, who, with- 
out ^xpo^ing the safety of his own dominions, 
might detach an army of four thousand horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, to the assistan4:e 
•f the Romans*. But the feeble Arsaces Ti* 

ranu^ 



m 



* 84^e X4»iio|p}k0ii. Cyroptcd. 1. iii. p. '189; edit. HiitcLinsoa, 
Anavasdes tnigli^ have supplied Mark Antony with }6*,000 
kors«)'fti^itfied 'and discipfined after the Ffuthiarr manner (Plii; 
ftircfe^ in M. Attti^nioj t<Mn. r. p; 1 17.). 
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CHAT, lanits *, king of Armetlia, Ihtd -d^g^A^r^fted' ^Hf 



XXIV. 



morf shamefully than his father 'Chosroes,' from thie 
manly virtues of the great "fifidalett } a:nd "a^ 
'the pusillanim€>us' nlomrch^ was averse • to*' ainy 
enterprise of danger and glory, he couM' disguise 
hiS' timid- indolence by the more decent teciisei 
of- religion and gratitude. He expiressed 2t pichsii" 
attachment to the memory of Constantius,-' fr6iii 
whose hands he had received in nlarriage Of^m-* 
pias, the daughter of the pr^ect Ablavius ; and 
the alliance of a female, who had been educated' 
ks the destined wife of the emperor Constsths, 
exalted the dignity of a barbarian king f; ' Tl- 
ranus professed the Christian religidn ; he reigned 
etver a nation of Christians ; and he vi'as rest^ained^ • 
by ev^fy principle of conscience and' interest,' 
from contributing in the victory, which woultf 
eoilsummate the ruin of the church. The alie'- 
Jislted mind of Tiranus v/as exasperated hf thg- 
indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king of 
Armenia as kis slave, and as the enemy of the 
gods. The haughty and threatening style of th^ 
imperial Aiandates J awakened the secret rndig- 

natiort 

* Moses of Cliorene (Hist. Armeniac. 1. ill, c.'ll. p. 242.) 
fixes his accession (A. 1). 35.7.) to the ITtli year of Constaii- 
tlus. 

f Ammian. xx. 11. Athanasius (torn. i. p. 856.) says, in 
general terms, that Constaiitius gave his brothet's widow 
T«;5 ^ci^^cc^ci^y an expressi6n more suitable to a 'Roman than' 
a Christian.' 

:j: Aaimianus (xxii. 2.) uses a Vvord much too soft fof the 
occasion, momierat. Muratori (Fabricius, Bibliothec. Grccc 
torn. vii. p. 86.) has pubhshed an epiiitle from Julian to tlie 
satrap Arsaces ; fierce, vulgar, and (though it might deceive 
Sozomen, 1. vi. c, 5.), most probnbly spurious. La BlctenC', 
(Hist, dc Jovien, torn. ii. p. 3^9.) translr^tes and rejecis it^ 



j^^tiwn of ?i, fnincev. wjio,. in , jj^e hiimiUating siatei ^^^I" 
cf depeiiden<:sy..wa8*'sull Qonsciou5 -of his royal u— -y-~j. 
d/^cpf^ from the Afsaci4eSy the lords; of the Easty* 
aii4 the ritak^f the Rojn^aj pdwex* . • 

/if he miiitairy 4isposhioiis of Julian ii?ei?e skil- Military 
fully G.ojitriyad to deceive the spies^ aacjl to dirert SowT* 
th^ attpntion^ of Sapor. The legions appeared 
to direct their march towards Nisibis and the 
Tigris. On a sudden they wljfceled to the right ; 
traversed the level and naked plain of Casrrhge j 
and reached, on the* third day, the banks of the 
Euphrates^, where the strong town of Nicepho-* 
rium, or CalKnicum, had[ been founded by the 
Macedonian kings.. From thence the emperor 
pursued, his march, above ninety miles, along 
the winding . stream of the Euphrates, till, at 
length, about one mbnth after his departure^ 
from Antioch, he discovered the towers of Cir- 
ce?f^my the extreme limit of the Roman domi- 
nions. The army of Julian, the most numerous 
that any of the Csesars had ever led against Per- 
^ consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and 
w^tdisciplined soldiers. The veteran bands of, 
cavalry and infantry, of Romans and Barbarians, 
had been selected from the different provinces ; 
and, a ]ust. pre-eminence of loyalty and valour 
was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who guarded 
the throne and person of tHeir beloved prince. 
A formidatbie body of Scythian auxiliaries had 
been transported from another climate, and al* 
most frona another world, to invade a distant 
country, of Whose name and situation they were' 
ignorauat. f The love of rapine and w^r allured ^ 
' • • * t\> 
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CHAP, to the imperial standard Kveral tribfefi of Sara* 
,cens^ or roving Arabs, wbote service Julian had 
(Commanded, while he sternly refused the pay-^ 
meat of the accustomed subsidies. The broad 
chaanel of the Euphrates * was crowded by a 
fleet of eleven hundred ships, destuied to attend 
the motions, and to satisfy the wants of the 
Roman army* The military strength of the fleet 
was composed of fifty armed gallies; and these 
were accompanied by an equal number of fiat* 
bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
connected into the form of temporary bridges. 
The rest of the ships, partly constructed of tim- 
ber, and partly covered with raw hides, were 
laden with an almost inexhaustible supply of arms 
and engines, of utensils and provisions. The 
vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a very 
hrge magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the 
use of the soldiers, but he prohibited the indul- 
gence of wine ; and rigorously stopped a long 
string of superfluous camels that attempted to 
follow the rear of the army. The, river Cha^ 
boras falls into the Euphrates at Circesiunji t ; 

and 

* Latissimum flumem Euphraten artabat. Ammian. xxiii. 
3. Somewhat higher, at the fords of Thapsacus, the river i$ 
four stadia, or 800 yards, almost half an English mile broad 
(Xenophon Anabasis, L i. p. 4?1. edit, Hutchinson, with Fos- 
. ter's O^Jservations, p. 29, &c. in the 2d volume of Spelman'a 
traniiation.). If the breadth of the Euphrates at Bir and 
Zeugma is no more than 13Q yards (Voyages de Niebuhr, 
torn. ii. p. 335.), the enormous difference must chiefly arise 
ffom the deptlf of the channel. 

f Monumentum tutissinium et fabre politum, cujufi moenia 
Abora (the Orientals aspire Chaboras or Chabour) et Eu- 
phmteB ambiunt flomina^ velut spatium insulare fingeat^ 
Ammian. xxiii. 5. 
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and as 8ocmati the tribipet! ga^ethe tignal of'. cKA-rr 
march, die ttomans passed ^e Utde sfaream which: ^^^^^ 
s^palttted twa mighty and hosdte empires. The luiiancn- 
custom of ancient discipline' required a military Srit^tcr- 
oration ; and Julian- embraced every opponunity ^^^\ 
of displaying his elocjiiehce^ He animated the 
impadent an4 attentive legions by the example of 
the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of 
their ancestors^ He excited their resentment by 
a Kvely picture of the insolence of the Persians ; 
and he exhorted them to imitate his firm reso* 
ludon, either to exdrpate that perfidious nadon, 
or to devote his life in^ the cause of the republic. 
The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a do- 
nadve of one hundred and thirty pieces of ^Iver» 
to every soldier ; and the bridge of the Chaboraa 
was instantly cut away, to convince the troops * 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the 
success of tlieir arms* Yet the prudence of* the 
emperor induced him to secure^ a remote frond^r, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the ho^le 
Arabs^ A detachmait of four thousand men was 
left at Curcesium, which completed, to the num^^ 
ber of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that 
imt!0]lauit.f((tftress '^. 

I^rom the moment that the Romans entered Hit march 
th^eneoiy's: country t, the cQunjtry of an acdvq SUlrtof 

Vol. IV. M and m«^p«*- 

mia. 

* The enterprise and armament of Julian are described by 
himself (Epist. xxvii.). ^Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 3» 4» 
5.)> Libaniiis (Orat. Parent, c. 108, lp9. p. 3S2»S33.)»Zo- 
WUM (L Hi. p. IGOy 16i» 162.)» Sttzomen (L vi. c 1.), and 
John Malela (ton), ii. p. 17.). 

f Before be enters Persia; Ammianus copiously describes 
(xxiii. 6. p. 396—419. edit. Gronov. in 4to.) the eighteen 

great 
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CHAF. and artfol enemy, the order of inarch was das" 
posed in three columns *. The strength of the 
infantry^ and consequently of the whole army^ 
was placed in the centre, under the peculiar com- 
mand of thdr master^eneral Vteton On the 
right, the brave Nevitu led a column of several 
legions along the banks of the Euphrates^ and 
almost always in sight of the ieet. The left 
flank of the army was protected by the column 
of cavalry. Hormisda^ and Arinthaeus were ap^ 
pointed generals of the horse ; and the singular 
adventures of Horausdasf are not undeserving 
of ottr notice. He was a Peraan prince, of the 
royal |:ace oi the Sassanides, wlu>, in the troubles 
of the minority of Sa^r, had escaped from prison 
to the hospitable court of the great Cbnstandne. 
Hormisdas at first excited the compassion^ and 
at length acquired the esteem, of lus new mas- 
ters; his valour and fidelity raised him to the 
miUtary honours of the Roman service; and, 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret 
satisfaction ef convincing his ungrateful country^ 
that an oppressed subject may prove the most 
dangerous «nemy. Such was the disposition of 
the three principal columns. The fi*ont and 

* flanks 

great satrapies, or provinces (as far as the Seric, or Chinese 
frontiers), which were subject to the Sassanides^ 

♦ Ammianus (xxiv. i.) and Zosimus (I. iii. p. 162, 16S,) 
have accurately expressed the order of march. 

f The adventures of Hormisdas are related with some mix- 
ture of fable (Zosimui, L ii. p. lOO^-lQ^. ; Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, torn, iv. p. 198.). It is almost impossible 
that he should be the brother (frater germsMius) of an eliie^t 
and posthumous child ; nbr do I recollect that Ammianus ever 
gives him that title. 
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flankB of die army were covered by LucilUanus chap. 



iRrith a ilyiiig detachment of fifteen hundred lighif- 
armed soldiers^ whose active vigilance observed 
die most distant signs, and conveyed the earliest 
BodCe^ of any hostile approach. Degalaiphus, 
and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted die 
troops of the rear^guard; the baggage, securely, 
^oceeded in the intervals of the columns ; and 
the ranks, from a modve either of use or osten<« 
tadon, were formed in such open order, that the 
whole line of march ei:tended almost ten miles* 
The ordinauy post of Julian was at the head of 
the centre column ; but as he preferred the dn^ 
des of a general to the state of a monarch, he 
rapidly moved, with a small escort of light ca^* 
valry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherevef 
his presence could animate or protect the march 
of die Roman army« The country. which they 
traversed from the Chaboras to the culdvated 
lands of Assyria, may be considered as a part of 
the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren waste^ 
which could never be improved by the most 
powerful arts of human industry. JuBan marched 
over the same ground which had been trod above 
seven hundred years before by the footsteps of the 
younger Cyrus, and which is described by one 
of the companions of his expedidon, the sage and 
heroic Xenophon *. ^* The country was a plaia 
Ms *• throughout, 

♦ Sec the first t)ook of the Anabasis, p* 45, 46. This plea- 
ring work 18 original and authentic. Yet Xenophon'8 memory, 
ferhap& many years alter the expeditton, has 8ometime$ betray 
#d him ; and the distances which he marks are often larg«x' 
thaA either a soldier or a geographer will allow* 
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CMAS^ f^ihrbughdu^^.ais even as ikeuoL^ ahd fuft* x)f 
r \^ r '^^hnwood^ and if any odier kind of shrubft 
? or reeds grew there, tiiey had all an arooaattc 
^ smell ; bal no trees could be seen/ Bustards 
<« and bstridheSy. antelopes and wild asses *, apr 
*^ peared to fae the only inhabitants of the desett>} 
'^andtl:^ iatiguesof th^. march were aUe?i^d 
? by the aniusements of the chace/' The loose 
sand of the desert was frequently raised by the ^ 
wind into clouds of dust : and a great number of 
the soldiers of JuUan, with their tents^ were s[Ud^ 
denly thrown to the ground by the violence of 
an unex{^cted. hurricane. 
Hisraccesi. * * ^he sandy plains of Mesopotamia were aban«^ 
doned to the antelopes and wild asses of the 
desert ; but a' variety of populous towns and vit«^ 
lages were pleasanlj^y situated on the hanks of the 
Euphrates, and in the islands which are occa^ 
siofldily formed ^by that river. The dty of An- 
hah, oi* Anatho f, die actual residence! <£ ani 
Ai^alnan; Emi^, 'is composed of two long streets^ 
^oAdch 'inclose, i withifi a natural fbrdficatidn, .a 
^mall idbnd ib the mid^yand two fruitfiil spots 
on either \side» of the Euphrates. The warlike 
m&ibitat^ of Anatho shewed a disposition to 

stop 

* Mr Speknan, the English translator of the Anabasis (v. i. 
f* 51. )> coafoup^ the antelope with* the roe^bttck, aad the 
Ivil^ ami with t^ie zebra. 

f See, Voyages de Tavemier, part i. I. iii. p. 316. and more 
especially Viaggi di Pietro della Vale, torn, i: let. xvii. p, 6T1, 
&c. He was ignorant of tlie old name and condition of An4i 
nah* Our blind travellers seUom possess any previous know<« 
ledge. of the countries which they vibit. Shxv and Toume« 
fort deserve an honourable exception* 
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stop, thp anarch of » Romad evapetot ;! till they (i'H a f». 
vferet<dit«tted froAi sdth iacal pi-esuiriptiiMi) by thi^ *^*^* 
mitd ^hottatioiis of prilii[:e Honii]$da% attd ^ 
approaching- tenors of the Je^t axid army^ Thef 
hnplip#ed, and eKp<eri^ni?^, the d^iwivey ^ 
Julian, wiib iraiifi|)lante«d the pMple tii slti ad* 
fantaigeous settlemcent near Chaldk i-iti Syria, 
ani^ admitted Pn^aeus, the goYemoTy to* an ho- 
ifOoraMd ifank in his serVid# and firieiidebip. hnt 
the'imprej^ble fortress of Tbilntha could scorn 
'the^mnnace of a siege; and the emperbr iMS 
A>li^ to coment himself with an istolting pro- 
mise, that when he. had subdUed the iiitdrior 
provinces of Persia, Thilutha would' no loiigtf 
refuK ta grace the triumph of tbe ^con^ueron 
The inhabitants of the open towns, unibl^ to 
resist, aiid unwilling to yield, fled^with pneci- 
pkation; and their houses, filled with spo^ and 
provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of Ju- 
lian, who massacred^ without remorse, and with- 
out punishment, some defenceless wOin^. Du- 
ring the march, the Surenas, or Persian general, 
Mid Maiek Rodosaces, the renowned emir of the 
tribe of Cassan \ incessantly hovered round the 
army: every straggler Was intercq>ted ; every 
detachment was attacked ^ and the valiant Hor- 
misdas escaped with some difficulty from their 

M 3 hands. 

* Famosi nominis latro, says Ammianus ; an high encomium 
for an Arab. The tiibe of Gassan had setded on the edge of 
. Syria, and reigned sonie time in Damascus, under a dynasty of 
thirty-one kings, or emirs, from the time of Poropey to that of 
the Khalif Omar. D'Herbelot, Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 360. 
Pocock, Specimen Hist» Arabics, p. 75--78. The nmne gf 
Rodolaces does not appear in the list. 
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c H xpi hands. Eut the Borbamns ivere finally repulsed j 
Wy--'!'* ^^ country became every day leas favourable to 
thie operations of cavalry ; and when the Romaoa 
arrived at Macepacta, they perceived the mini 
of the "wiH^ which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria, to secure their domt«^ 
nions from the incursions of the Medes. These 
preliminaries of the expedition of Julian appear 
to have employed about fifteen days ; and w^maf 
compute near three hundred miles from the ifiMT* 
tress of Circesium to the wall of Macepracta ^k 
PtteriptMm The fertile province of. Assyria f, whidl 
•r Aiirna. 0tretche4beyond the Tigris^ as fiur as the rnoun* 
takis of Media}, extended about four hundred 
miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta lo 
the tetritory of Basra,, w4iere die united streams 
of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge themselves 
iiUo the Pet^an Gulf §. The whole country 

ndght 

* See Ammbmn (xxiv. 1, 2.) Ltbanius (Orat. F^pcntal. 
c. 110, 11 L p. SS4.}, Zosimua (L iii. p. 164-46S.). 

f The description .of Assyria is furnished by Herodotur 
(I. i. c. 19^9 Sec.) who tometimet writes for children, and 
pometimes for pkikMopher« ; by Stnbo (L xri, p. 1070^ 
1082. )» and by Ammianus, 1. xxiii. c. 6<). The most use* 
ful of the modem travellers are Tavemier (part i, L ii. p. 2S$ 
— 25S.), Otter (torn, li. p* 85—49. and 189^224), and 
Ntebuhr (torn, ii, p. 172-*-^288,). Yet I much regret that 
the Iral Jfrali of Abulfeda has not been translated. 

"^ Ammianus remarka». that the primitive Asiyria^ which 
comprehended Ninu« (Nineveh), and Arbela,had assumed the 
more recent and pecuhar app jlation of Adiabene : and he 
leems to fi% Teredon, Vologesia, and AppUomat as the mtrent 
cities of the actual province of Assyria. 

§ The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Coma (one himdred 
miles from the Persian Gulf), into the bioad stream of the Pa« 
•itigris, or Shat*ul*Arab^ The Euphratej^ formerly reached^ 
the sea by a separate channel, which was obstmcted and di- 
Dsrte^ t>y t}x« citizeni of prchoe, abput. twenty miles to the 

south-east 
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anight have claiiaed the peculiar name of Meso- chap. 
jpotamia ; a$ the two rivers^ which are never '^' 

more distant than fifty^ approach^ between Bag- 
4ad and Babylon^ vdthia twenty-five, miles of 
;each other. A multitude of. artificial canals, 
dug without much labour in a soft and yielding 
6oil, connected the rivers, and intersected the 
plain of Assyria. .The uses of these artificial 
canals were various a;nd important. They served 
to discharge the isuparfluous waters from one 
river into the other, at the season of their respec* 
tiye inundations* Subdividing themselves into 
smaller and smaller branches, they r^reshed the 
dry lands!, and i^ipplied the deficiency of rain. 
They facilitstfed the intercourse of peace and 
commerce; and as the dams could be speedily 
broke down, they armed the despair of the Assy- 
rians^ whh the means of opposing a sudden de- 
luge to the progress of an -invading army* To 
the soil and climate of Assyria, nature had denied 
jsome of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive^ 
and the fig-tree ; but the food which supports 
the life of man, and particularly wheat and bar-> 
ley, were produced with inexhaustible fertility ; 
and the hu^xmdman, who committed his seed to 
the earth, was firequently rewarded *with an in- 
crease of two, or even of three, hundred. The 
fece of the country was interspersed with groves 
of innumerable paln>-trees * \ and the diligent 

M 4 natives 

south-catt ofiQodeili Basra (d'Anville, in the Memoiret de PA« 
cad« de8 loBcriptions, torn. xxx. p. 170^*191.}. 

* The learned Kxmpfer, as a hotanisti an antiquaiy, Ibid a 
traveller, has exhausted (Amaenitat. Exotkse, FascicuL V9. 
p, 660-r764.) the whole subje<;t of palm-trees. 
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CHAP, natives celebrated, dther in vetse or prose, the 
drcee iiimdred ^M dxty uses to ^hidh the trunk, 
the Inrsuiches, the leaveis, the juice, and the 
fruity were skilfully applied. S^efdl imtnUfac^ 
tqnes^ dg^ial)y*tbo$e ^f k^lher and linen, em. 
played the 'industry of a numerous people, and 
affo|3(kd vahmble niatefials for foreign ^rade ; 
niriikh apptairs, howe^y^r, to haVe been ci»iducted 
!by uhe l^ds * of stf j^tigers. Babylon hid been 
€BHMert€d into a royal pai^k; but near ihe ruins 
*0f the'andient capital, new cities had ^iitdessiveiy 
arsen, and the populoumess of the country was 
displayed: innhe mukitude of towns and tillages, 
which were biiilt of 4>ric3i:«, dried in the son, and 
strongly {ceniente4 with • bitumen ; the natural 
and peculiar produetiiki of die -Babylonian soil. 
While ihe (successors of JCyrus reigned over A^a, 
tbeiproyince of Asfrfria^dosie maintained, during 
^ third :part of the year, the iuxuriousplenty of 
(Jie table pyi houiBehoM of the >6reat King« 
Four considera^ble villages were assigned for the 
$ubsistence of his Indian dogs ; eight hundred 
stallion^, and sij^teen tho^and mares, were com 
:ptantly kept, at the expence of the country, fof^ 
the royal. stable^; at^d ^s the daily tribute, which 
was paid to the satrap, amounted to one ^English 
^ushel of silver, we may compute the annual 
revenue of Assyria at more t^ian twelve hundred 
thousan^l povinds ^erling '''•.. 

The 

* Assyria yielded to tlie Persian satrap, an Jftrtaha of silver 
each day. The wdl* known proportion of weights and mea« 
sures (sec Ktliop Hooper^s elaborate inquiry), tl^ specific gra- 
yity of wter and f^T^r, ^nd the yalue of that me|al| wiU afford. 
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The fidds of Assyria were devoted by Jmiiaii chak 
to tfae calamities of wsar ; and the philosopher * ^ -*--- 
related on i iguHtleiss people the acts of rapine JSI^*' 
atod cruelty, which had been committed by dieir ^^^^ 
haughty master in the Roman |»*ovinces. The 
tremblmg Assyrians summoned the rivers to their 
sissistance ; and completed, with their own hands^ 
the ruin <if their country. ; The roads were ren^ 
dered impracticable; a flood of waters was 
poured into the camp ; and during several days, 
the troops of Julian were obliged to contend 
with the most discom^s^ing bar4ships« But every 
obstacle was surmounted by the perseverance c^ 
the legionaries, who were enured to toil as well 
as to danga*, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leaden Hie damage wai^ 
gradually repaired i the waitei^ were i^tored to 
their proper ctmnnels ; Whole grdve^ of paint* 
trees were cut down, and placed along the bro- 
ken parts 6{ the road ; and the army passed over 
the broad and deeper canals, <ln bridges 6f float* 
ing rafts, whteli Were supported by the help of 
bladders. Two cities erf -Assyria presumed to 
resist the arms of a Roman emperor : and they 
both paid the severe penalty of their nobnait. 
At the distance of fifty miles from the royal resj* siege of 

dence 

ftfter a short process, the' annual revenue which I have stated. 
Yet the Great King received no more than 1000 Euboicy or 
Tyrian, talents (252,0001.) frond Assyria, .The comparison 
of two passages in Herodotus (1. i. c. 192. I. iii. c. 89—96.) 
reveals an important difference between the grosif and the m^, 
revenue of Persia ; the sums paid by the province, and the gold 
pr silver deposited in the royal treasure, The monarch might 
annually save three millions six hundred thousand pounds, of 
ihe feyenteen pr ei|^(een millions raised upon the people.* 
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ci^p. deace of Ctesiphoa, Perisabor, or Anbar, held 
*^i ^ m\ * the second rank in the province } a city, large^ 
populous^ and well fortified^ siirrounded with a 
double wall, almost encompa$8ed by a branch of 
the Euphrates, and defended by the valour of 
a numerous garrison. The exhortations of Hor- 
misdas were repulsed with contempt; and the 
lears of the Persian prince were wounded by a 
just reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, 
he conducted an army of strangers against his 
lung and country* Tbe Assyri^ins maintained 
their loyalty by a skilful, as well as vigorous, 
defence } till the lucky stroke of a battering-ram, 
having opened a large breach, by shattering one 
of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired into 
the fortifications of the interior citadeK The 
soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the 
town, and, after the full gratification of every 
military appetite^ Perisabor was reduced to ashes ; 
nnd tbe engines which assaulted the citadel were 
planted on the ruins of the smoking houses. 
The contest was continued by an incessant and 
mutual discharge of missile we9y>Qns; and the 
superiority which the Romans might derive from 
the mechanical powers of their balistse and cata- 
puitx was counterbalanced by the advantage pf 
ihe ground on the side of the besieged. But as 
soon as an Helepolis had been constructed, which 
could engage on equal terms with the loftiest 
ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving 
turret, that would leave no hope of resistance or 
of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadei 
into an humble submission j and the place was 

surrendered 
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mirado^ only two day$ after lultan first ap* chap. 
peared under the walls of Pemabor. Two thou- \.^^J2j 
SMnd five hundred persons^ of both sexes, the 
feeble remn^t of a flourishing people, were per* 
nutted to retire : the plentiful magazines of 
com, of arms, and of splendid furoiture, were 
partly distributed among the troops, and partly 
reserved for the public service : the useless stores 
were destroyed by fire, or thrown into the stream 
of the Euphrates ; and the fate of Amida was re- 
^toged by the total ruin of Perisabor* 

The city, or rath^ fortress, of Maogamalcha, ofMaog;^ 
which wad defended by sixteen large towers, a 
deep ditch, and .two strong and solid walls of 
Inkk and bitumen, appears to have been con* 
itructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the 
safeguard of the capital of Pei^sia. The emperor, 
apprehensive of leaving such an important fortress 
in his rear, immediately formed the $iege of 
Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distri* 
bttted, for that purpose, into three divisions. 
Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of a de- 
tachment of heavy^armed foot, was ordered to 
clear the country as far as the banks of the TU 
IfnSy and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The con* 
^uct of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, 
who seemed to place his whole dependence in 
the military engines which he erected against the 
walls; while he s^retly contrived a more efficar 
cious method of introducing his troops into the 
lieart of the city. Under the direction of il^ 
vjtta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened 
at a considerable distance, and gradually pro^^ 

longed 
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CKAV; loBged a» far s^i tke e%e €»f ifcedkch. Tbe 
dhcb Wfts speedily filled with earth ; and^ b^'thf 
ioceasant ktbovtr of the troqps^ a mine was car* 
tied viiMier the fbbftdatioliiB of the walls, and Mt^ 
taitted, at auffioient mtervals, by pi^bpa of thn^ 
ben Three cbdaen aborts/ advanckig in a siiff- 
gte file, silently explored the dark auid dang^fi- 
ens passage; tiU their ititrepid leader whimpered 
back the intelligence, that he was ready to issue 
§rom his confinemeftt into the streets of the hostile 
city. Jufian checked their ardour, that he might 
ensure thefar success; and immediately divei^ted 
the attention of the gsorison, by the tumult and 
clamour oi a general assault. T^ Persians, ivhb 
firotti their walls, contemptuoudy beheld the pr<5^ 
gress of am impotent attack, cdebnted, Willi 
songs €){ triumpky tbe glory of Sapdr ; SMid 
rentured to assured the emperor, liiat he ntigbt 
ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd, befcore h^ 
could hope to take the impregnate city of Makv 
gamakha. Tbe city was already takeik Ifistdry 
has recorded the name of a pfitate soldier, t$^ 
first who ascended firom the mine hito a desert^ 
tower. The passage wae widened by his coib> 
pamons, who pressed forwards > with impad^ 
Tatour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already 
HI the midst of the city. The astonished gaf^ 
rison abwdoned the walls, atid their only hopt 
cf safety ; the gates were instantly bur^ open ; 
and the revenge of tbe soldier, unless it were 
su^ended by lust or avarice, was satiated by aiti 
uadistinguishing massacre. The governor, who 
had yielded on a promise cf mercy, was burnt 

alive. 
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ving uttered some disrespectful words against the ^^^^*^' 
hQUQur of t>rincj3 Hcrmisdafi. ' The fortifications 
werQ ra2.ed.ta the: grounft; and osoC a vestige 
was ieft» that tbs city <A Maogamalcha had eva^ 
e:d3t^ Th^ noigbhfHirhopd of the (capital <if 
Persia waa adonn^ with three stately pabpe^ 
labodcAi^ly enriched with <Jvery |(roductiDn t^ 
could Ratify the luxury and pride of ' an eastern x 
monarch. The pleasant situation of the gardoar 
along the banks of die Tigris, was improved, 
according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry 
of flowers, fountains, and shady walks : and ^p^ 
ciaus parks were tnciosed for the rec^don of the 
bears, lions, and wild boars, which were main- 
tained at a considetable expence for the pleasure 
of '.die royal cfaace. The park-walls w^e brd&e 
dawn, the saiiage game was abandoned to the darts 
of: the soldiers, and the ; palace^ df %VfCft were 
reduced to ashesi by the command of the Roman 
emperor. , Julian,: on tfais: occasion, shiewed hia^ 
self ignorant, or careless, of the laws <^ civility, 
which the prudence and refinemeni: of polished 
ages have established between hostile prmces. 
t! et these wanton ravages need qot e^ppte in our 
breasts any vehement emodons of pity or resent- 
ment*. A simple, naked statue, finished by die 
hand of a Grecian ardst, is of more genuine value 
than all these rude and~ costly mpnuments of 
barbaric labour/: and, if we are more deeply 
alfected by the ruin of a palace, than by die con- 
il^grauoa of a cottage, our humaiuty must have 
t .. 'V .. formed 
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CHAP, formed a very erroneous esdmate of the nds&kfi 

J^!^ of human life •• 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred ta 
the Persians : and the psdnters of that nation re^ 
presented the invader of their country under the 
emblem of a furious lion, who vomited frojn his 
mouth a consuming fire f^ To his friends and 
soldiers, the philosophic hef o appeared in a moi*e 
amiable light ; and his virtues were never more 
conspicuously displayed, than in the last, and 
most active^ period of his life. He practised^ 
without affort, and almost without merit, the 
habitual qualides of temperance and sobriety* 
According to the dictates of that artificial wis^* 
dom, which assumes an absolute dominion over 
the mind and body, he sternly refused himsdf 
the indulgence of the most natural appetites |. 
In the warm climate o£ Assyria, which solicited 
a luxurious people to the gratification of every 
sensual desire §, a youthful conqueror preserved 
his chastity pure and inviolate : nor was Julian 

^ eve^ 

* The op#iUtic»iu of the Assyrian trir zit ciitumltantklly 
related by Ammianus (xxiv. % 3, 4, 5.)* Libanius Onu Pa- 
rent. c. 112,-^123. p. S3J^S47.}, Zosimus (L iii. p. 168-^ 
180.)f and Gregory Nasianzen (OraU iv. p. MB* 144;). 
Thcmilhmy criticisms of the saint are deroutly copied- by 
Tillemonty flit fiuthfal slave. 

f Lib^ius de idciscendl Julian! nece, c» 13» p. 162i 

% The femous examples of OymSf Afcxander» and Scipibi 
were acts of justice. Julian's chastity was voluntary^ and» in 
bis opinion, meritorious. 

§ Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal, Satin i. iQ4.Vt>b<> 
serves, that nihil corruptius moribus. The matrons anq vtr« 
gins of Babylon freely mingled with the men^ ih ticentious ban* 
quets : and as they felt the mtoxicatioii of wane tbd hie^ thej^ 
gradually, and almost completely, threw asid^ the cticnmbifnce 
of dress ; ad ultimum ijna corporum vslame&tapnjieiunt; Q. 
Cunins, v. 1. 
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ever tempted, even by a mctive of curiositjr, to CHxr. 
visit his female captives of ^quisite beauty *, 
who, instead of resisting his power, would have 
disputed with each other the honour of his em« 
braces. With the same firmness that he resisted 
the allurements of love, he sustained the hard«< 
ships of war. When the Romans marched through 
the flat and flooded country, their sovereign, oa 
foot, at the head of his legions, shared their fa- 
tigues, and animated their diligence. In every 
useful labour, the hand of Julian was prompt 
and strenuous ; and the imperial purple was wet 
and dirty, as the coai^ garment of th^ meamest 
soldier. The two sieges allowed hint some re- 
markable opportunities of signalizing his personal 
valour, which, in the improved state of the mi« 
litary art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent 
general. The emperor stood before the citadel 
of Perisabor, insensible of his extreme danger^ 
and encouraged his troops to burst open the 
gates of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed 
under a cloud of missile weapons, and huge 
stones, that were directed against his person* 
As he examined the exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves 
for their country, suddenly rushed upon him 
with drawn scimitars: the emperor dexterously 
received their blows on his uplifted shield ; and, 

with 

* Ex virgiaibut autent, qux speciosx sunt captsci et ia Per* 
tide, ubi focminarum pukhritudo excellit» nee conu-eclaie ali« 
quam Toluit nee viderp. Ammian. xxiv. 4. The native race 
of Pergians is small and .ugly 5 but it has been improved^ br 
the perpetual mixture of Circassian blood (Herodqt. !• ill., 
c, 97. Buffdn, Hut. Naturelle; torn, iiL p. 420.). 
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CHAP, trJth a steady aad wiaH^wmed thruiu laid o*^ of 
bis adyersari^ dead at his feee. The esteem of a^ 
pmce wh€^ possesses the virtues which he ap- 
IHToves, is the noht^ reccmipeiice of a desemng 
subject; and the authority which JuUtn derived 
from his personal merits enabled him to feviv^ 
and eiiforce the rigour of ancient discipline. , He 
punished with deitth, or ignonjiny, the misbe'* 
haviour of three troops of horse, who, in a skir- 
mish with the Surenas, had lost their honour,, 
and one of their standards : and he distinguished 
with obsidional * crowns the valour of the fore- 
most soldiers, who had ascended ihto the city of 
Maogamalcha. Aft^r the siege of Perisabor, ^the 
firmness of the emperor was exercised by the in- 
solent avarice of the army, who loudly com# 
plained, that their services were rewarded by a 
tnfting ddnadve of one hundred pieces of silver^ 
I& just ixidigna:tioii was e^ressed in the grave 
and manly language of a Roman* ^^ Riches are 
<* the object of your desires ? those riches are in 
^^ the hands of the Persians ; and the spoils of 
•* this fruitful country are proposed as the prize 
•Vof your valour and discipline* Believe me,*' 
added Julian, ^* the Roman republic, which for- 
** merly possessed such immense treasures, is now 
•Vredwed to want and wretchedness; since out 
^ princes^ have been persuaded, by weak and 
** ii^terested ministers, to purchase with gold the 

" tranquillity 

* Obsidionalibus coronis donatt. Ammian. xxiv. 4* Either 
Julian or his historian were unskilful antiquaries. He should 
have given mmral crowns. The ohidlonal were the reward of 
a general who had delivered a besieged city ( Aulus Gellius^ 
Noct. Attic. V. 6.). ' 
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" rfariquiHity of the Barbarians. The revenue chap. 

5C3CIV 

•* is exhausted ; the cities are ruined ; the pro- »- ^ '-f 
" vinces are dispeopled. For myself, the -only 
*^ inheritance that I have received from my royal 
*^ ancestors^ is a soul incs^ble of fear ; and as 
** long as I ant convinced that every real advan* 
** tage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to 
" acknowledge an honourable poverty, which, 
** in the days of ancient virtue, was considered ' 
*' as the glory of Fabricius. That glbn^'^, and that 
*' virtue, may be your own, if you t^U listen tp 
** the voice of Heaven, and of your leader. But 
" if you will rashly persist, if you are determined 
"to renew the shatheful and mischievous ex- 
** amples of old seditions, proceed.— As it becomes 
*' an emperor tvhd has filled the first rank among 
** men, I am prepared td die, standing ; and to 
** despise a precarious life, which, every hour^ 
*' may depend on aii accidehtal fever. If I hav^ 
*' been found unworthy of the commiand, ther^ 
** ai^ now among yoii (I speak it with pride and 
** pleasure), there are many chiefs, whose merit 
*' and experience are equal to the conduct of th6 
" most important war. Such has been the tem- 
** per of my reign, that I can retire, without ' 

*' regret, and without apprehension, to the . 
** obscurity of a private station*/' The 
modest i^esolution of Julian was answered by the 
unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of 
Vol. IV. N , th^ 

4. 

* I give this speech as original anJ genuine. Ammianus 
miglit hear, could trz^nscribe, an^ was incapable of inventing, 
it, I hive used, some slight freedoms, and conclude with tUe 
in05t forcible sentf^nce. 



%r^S^ yictpry, whil^ they ijy^x^K m^J the bap^ft?fc«^ 

their hefpic j^?ibpe, ; TheiR. c$)Hc9^ «# t«vdj?!* 

N ,by his freque^it v^ii4 .^£>^^?(i' ^^i^e^eg^oa^-^far 

such wishes Wiere tl>e ^ths c^ Jv^iaii)^ ^^ So /li^ 

J' 1 re4we the Pers»nj| imder th^ yp^^X'.^ Th«» 

*^ rajiy I x^tpx^ the strength an^qpleiKjiour of the 

*^ republic!** The love pf feia^ wa« tbe.^r4?tt^ 

passion of hi$. soul: but it was not \>^{qft.'he 

tramplejd on the ruins of Mfioga^utlcba, l^&t he 

jELUowed himself to say, *' We have now provided 

'' somie materials fpr the sophist of Antioch ♦/* • 

tie trans- jhe successful valouy of Julian had triufl^ph*** 

ii«et from over all the obstacles ths^t opposed hi$ march to 

fhr^^to the gates of Ctesipbogv But th^ re4uctio»9 or 

lawTigfifc ^ygj^ ^g siege^, pf the capital of Persia, was $A\l 

at a distance: nor can the military conduct of 

the emperor be clearly apprehended, without a 

knowledge of the country which was the the^ti^ 

of his bold and skilful operations f^ Twenty 

miles to the south of Bagdad^ and on th^ ea^tekoi 

. bank of the Tigris, the curioisity of travellers has 

observed' some ttins of the palaces of Ctesiphon> 

which, in the time of Julian, was a great and 

populous city. The name and glory of theaid^ 

jacent Seleucia were for ever extinguished^ axtti 

the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony 

had 

* Ammian. 3tx*v. 8-. lAamcts, Orat. Pkrent. c. 122. p. S46. 

f M. d'Anville (Mem. de 1' Academic des Inscriptions^ 
fcm. xxviii, p. 24-6-;- 259.)'ha8 ascertained the true position 
and distance 6f Bal|>yk>n» Seleucia, Gtesiphon» j^agdad, Sec. . 
'The Roman traveller, Piefro della Valle (torn. i. lett» xvii. 
p. 650 — 7^80.), seenis to be the most intelligent spectator of 
that famous province. He is a gcndeman and a schcWj^ hut 
intolerably vaio and prolix* 



^ resumed, ^wtii AevAssytiaa language aha cha?. 
fftaim^rs, the |»imitiVe k]f>peliati6n of Coche. wj^ 
€^e lMii$ sif!bat« oh the westehi ^de of the 
Hgi^ i 'ij/fkk was nfttUMdIy co^^diried as a siA>urb 
«f Ctesiphbtt,' ivith which we rtiay suppose it to 
feave t)een ^oaHected by a permanent bridge of 
boats: l^he united |>aits contributed t(y form the 
coi^fttHOft epSthet '^f Al Modain, the tirijLs^' 
whic^ thi Orientals have bestowed on the wintdr 
t-esideAce- of the 'JBateanides ; and the whole cir- 
icumf^ttanee of the Pei-sian capital was strongly 
fortified iy the Waters of the river, by lofty walls^ 
6nd b5^ iihpracticable morasses; -Near the ruins i 

t^Seltsuda^ the camp of Julian was fixed; and . 
(ietil¥^, by' a ditch and rampart^ a;gain^ the sat 
li^ <tf^h^ numerous and enterprising garrison of 
Cofehe* In this fruitful and pleasant country, th6 
RbfettiflHxr^e plentifiiHjr supplied with wat^r and 
fotage J and several fotts which might have em^ 
bifirrlassed -the motion* of the army, submitted^ 
ffifttr dottle rcfsi^ance, to the efforts of their valoun 
T^e fleet passed from the Euphrates into an artit 
ficisil derivation of that river,, which pours ^ 
icq)ioUs and navigable stream into the Tigris,* 
at a small distance Bel{fw the great city; If they 
had followed this royal canal. Which bore the 
name of Nfthar-Malcha ^i the intermediate^ situ^ 
atibn of Coche would have separated the fleet 
1^ army of Julian 7 and the rash attempt of 
' N 2 ' ' steering 

* The royal cirl^l^jfNahar Mcikhft) might be successively 
restored, irhcfed, divided, &^\:. (Cellarms, Geogrtiph. Antiq; 
torn. 11. p*'453.) t tTidi theefe changes inay' serve to explain the 
seeming ^ontradicticms oF aatiquity! . In the time of Julian, it 
hiust have fallen into the Euphrates helow Ctesiphon. ' 
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CHA:P. Steering against the current of , the Tigris^ ami 
i_ ^ ' ' forcmg their way through ;the tiiidst of a bqsttie 
capital, must have been attended with the *tQ£^ 
destruction of the Hqi^^I^ navy. Th© priaderice 
of the' emperor ioresftw th^ danger, and pro.* 
vided the remedy. As he had minutely studio 
the operations of Trajan in the same country, 
he soon recollected, that his warlike predecessor 
had dug a new and navigable canal, whkbi* ^a» 
ving Coche on the right hand, conveyed the 
waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Ti» 
gris, at some distance ^^b&ve the cities. From the 
information of the peasants^ Julian ascertained 
the vestigjes of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or accident. By the 
indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a braad and 
deep channel was speedily prepared for the recep** 
tion of the Euphrates. A sarong dike wsu^ con- 
structed to interrupt the ordinary current of the 
Nahar^Malcha : a flood of wat^s rush^. iippe* 
tuously into their new bed ; and the RpmaA fleets 
steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, 
derided^ the vain and ine£^tual barriers^ which 
the Persians of Ctesiphon had. erected to oppose 
their passage. ^ 
Passage of As it became necessary to transport the Romaa. 
andTirtory ^^^1 P^er the Tigris, another labour pres^ted 
•ftheRo- itself^ of less toil, but of more dai^ger, than the 
preceding expedition. The stream wa& brOad. 
and rapid } the ascent steep and difficult ; and the 
intrenchments, which had been formed on th^. 
ridge of the opposite bank, were lined with .a 
numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, dexterous 

archers^ 
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archfe«s,''and'huge ^«pfaam&; who (accordmg to chap. 
thfe extravagant hyperbole of Libanius) could 
trample^ mth the satne ease, a field of cotn, or 
a legion of Romans *. In the presence of such 
an enemy, the construction of a bridge was im- 
practicable ^ and the intrepid prince, who instantly 
iseized the only possible expedient, concealed his 
design, till the moment of execution, ft^m the 
kafiowledge of the Barbarians, of his own troops^ 
and ereri of his generals themselves. Under the 
specious pretence of exanrinihg the state, of the. 
magazinesj fourscore vessels were gradually tm- 
lad^i ; tod a select detachment, apparently de- 
stined for some secret expedition, was ordered to 
stand to their anns on the first signal. Julian 
di^uised the silent anxiety of his own mind with 
smflesf-of confidence and joy; and amused the 
hostite J^tions with the spectacle of military 
gaihes, which he insultingly celebrated under 'the 
walls of Coche, The day was consecrated" ta 
pleaisurev but, as soon as the hour of supper was 
past, the einperor summoned the g^erals to his 
tent^; a^ acquiinted them, that he'^ had fixed 
that mght for the passage of the Tigiis, ?They 
stood ia*sileiit and respectful astonishment:; but, 
wheil tfie. venerable Sallusb assumed the privilege 
of his age' and experience, the rest .b£ the chiefs 
supported wkh freejioia the weight' of hispru- 
' :* . ' . N S . ; dent 

Awyydff. Rien n'cst beau que.lc vrai*; a maxim \yhich ehowl^ 
fee inacrib^d on the desk of every Tketoriciajr. 



^ THE DECyNE Alfl? TAU^ 

CHAP, deaat remonstrances ^. Jfuliafi ccmtented hteiself 
witj;^ observing^ tih^t conquest and safety depended 
on the attempt j that> instead of diminishing, the 
number of their enemies would be increased, by 
succesDsive reinforcements ; and that a longer de- 
lay woijld neither contract the breadth of the 
^tre^m, nor level the height of the bank. Thte 
signal . was instantly giyen^ and obeyed : the 
most impatient of the legionaries leaped into fivo 
vessels that lay nearest to the bapk > and as they 
plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were 
lost, after a few mon^ents, in the darkless .of the 
night. A flame arose o^ t^e opposite side ; audi 
Julian, Miho too qlearly understood that his fore- 
most .vessels, in attempting to land, had bean 
fired by the ^emy, dexterously converted their 
extreme danger into a presage qf victory. '* Our 
^* fellow-soldiers,'* he eagerly exclaimed, *^ are 
<^ already mas.ters of the bank ; see — ^tfiey make 
f f the appointed signal ; let us hasten to emulate 
^^ and assist their ^ourage.*** l^he united and 
rapid motion pf a great fleet broke the violence^ 
of the ourentv and they reached the eastern shore 
pf the Tigris with sufli^^ent speed to extinguish 
t\» flj(me$, and rescue ^heir adventuroui com- 
jpamonsb The difSciiities of a steep and loftyr 
ascent we^-c increased by the wpight of armour, 
and the darkness of the niight. A shomsr of 
^one§, dart$, an^ fire, "f^a? incessantly discharged 

OA 

^ Libanius s^ludes to the mofl povrerful of tlst^ ^nerals. I 
have ventured to name Sailusf, Axnmianus saysy of all the 
leaders, qu6d acri met^ terdti duces concdrdi precatu fie^ 
probibere tentareat. 
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mi the heads ^ of the, assailants j who, sifter an chap) 
arduous ^struggle, cliiwbed the bank^ ^^nd stood .^^^'i 
victorious upon the rampart. As' sooii as they' 
jpossf ssed( a more equal field, Juliaiy, who, with 
his Bght infantry, had ied the attack *, darted 
through the ranks a skilful and experienced 
^e: his bravest soldiers,' according to th^ pre- 
cepts of Homer t J were distributed in the' front 
and rear; J and ali the trumpets of the imperial 
array spunded to battle. -The Ronians, kfter 
sending up a military shout, advanced in .mea- 
sured steps to the animating notes of martiai 
music J launched their formi^iable javelins ; and 
rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive 
the Pjjirbarians, by a closer onset, of tfte advini- 
tage of their missile weapons, 'The Whole en- 
gagement lasted above twdve -houiis ; till tfee 
gradual i^etreat of the Perafeins was changed into 
a. disorderly fiight, of which the shameful ex- , 
aii^ple was given by the principal k2ld^s,''and 
the Sureiias himself. TTiey were pursued tO th^ 
gati^ of Ctesjphon; and the cbttiqu^rots^ might ' 
have entered 'the dismsiyed city J, If their igfene; . ^ . 
ral, Victor, who was dangef ously woutided with 

;;;-'•; ■•■:•-■ \ k*' • ■; . ■-• ••'' an' 

^ Vjj^^c fnaperator . . ; (siys Amniiafius) ipse ?clkn Mi0 
vtoM4tet«^'^i<^iliiii:pei^pittia pd^Wem^^ duturrens, .i6cc. , Yet 
!g^p}^9 "jlus-ifricndj^^ 4oes apt sjjow limi to p^ss the river till 
' two days after \^ "battle. - * - - *• -5,. - 

^^ +"gee4flilii4 Hortte«i3diln «s{)orft1o<i«!ir3f AisimUSl" (lispbf ^ 

[jfifyo^^^^r^S^to thje wiael^estor, ipi^he/ourth bools; of 
the Iliad ; analflomer web neier absent' irom'the mind' of Ju*. 
"flan. 

I Persas terrore subito miscuenint, versisque agmihibus tor 
tiuft g»it&/ii^eit86 C^esip^imiB |i6rtaft victor mil^- iiftr^8«et, 
iii "major fsraedarumoccaiio Aiiiset, quam cura victoriae (Sexr 
**-tus Rufufi dfc Provinciis, c. ;28.).^ Their .avarice might dis- 
pose them to hear the advice of Victor. . - 
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oflA«« tilatrcHpr^had not con^orsd thetai^o desist froei « 
-t^ ^ •' ' rau»h attempt^ wiiich mustdie SatsX, ifdt were not 
successful. On /A^/r side^ the Romans acknow- 
ledged jthe loss of only seventy *fivei mem ; while 
they affirmed, that the Bai'l)ariaiis had left on 
the field of battle two thousand five hundreds olr 
even six thousand j of their bray est soldiers*' The 
ispoil was such aa might be expected irom th^ 
fiches and luxury of an oriental camp; large 
quantities of silver ^ndgold^ splendid arms and 
trappings,, and beds and tables of massy silver. 
1'he vicforipus emperor distributed, aa the re^ 
jjiiiai'ds of valour, some honourable gifts, civic, 
and miira], and naval, crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteeifted more pi?e«ous than 
the wealth of Aisia. A sol^nn sacrifice was of-? 
•fered to the god of war, but the appearances of 
the victima thx'eatenisd the most inauspicious events; 
9Xid Julian spon discovered, by less ambiguous 
f^9$,.th9i^ he liad now reached the term of his 
pro5^<ity %: 
Situation P^ ^ second day after the battle, the dome&; 
^obsti- |j^^ guards, the JoYians**and Herculians, and the 
|ian,A.D. ren^aitung triK>ps, which compo$ed near two? 
' ' •' ^ thirds of the whol,e army, were securely wafted 
OMgt the Tigris t. While, the ^^ersians beheld 

from 

* The labour of thc^ canal, the passage of the Tigris, and 
the victory, are, described by Ammianus (xxiv, 5, 6)» Liba* 
pius.(Orat. Parent- c. 124^128. p. 347—353. preg. Na» 
zianzen {Orat. iv. p» 115.), Zosimus (1. iii. p. ISl — ^183.), 
fiAd'Setttis Ruftis (de Providciia, c. 28.). 

+ The fleet and army were formed in three divisions, pf 

^'hicU the first only had passed during the'' night (Ammian^ 

* ' - "xxm 
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&&m tJie walls of CDesiphon the desoiatioa of \im ^^^' 
a^acent' oountry^ Julan cast many an anxious 
look .towards the Nort^, in full, expectation, that 
as he iiiniself had victoriously penetrated to the 
capital of. Sapor, the noarch and junction of his 
Ueutenants, Sebastian and FrocQpius, would be 
eicecuted ifAth the same courage and diligence* 
His es:peciations were disappointed by the trea^ 
chery of the Armenian king, who permitted, and 
s most probably directed, the desertion of his auiq^. 
laary troops from the camp of the Romans*; 
and by the dissensions of the two gene^-als, who 
were incapable of forming 9r executing, any plali 
for the public service. When the emperor had 
relinquished j^he hope of this, important' reinforce* 
meat,. he condescended to hoida couincifofwaif, 
and aj^roved, after a full debate, the sentiment 
of those generals, who dissuaded the sicfge of 
Ctei^iphonv as a fruitless and pernicious untdier- 
takiog* It is not easy for us to ccmceive^ by 
Vrhat arts of fortification, a city thrice besieged 
^nd taken by the predeioessoi^i of Julian, eeuld 
be roodeiied impiregnahle ^^amst ast army of sixty 
thtousand Romao^s^ commanded by a biave^ and 
experienced general, and abundantly supplied 

. with 

Xxiv. 6.). Tke ^et<rn J«^v(po^w, whom Zosimus transporte on 
the thh-d day (1. iii. p. IBS.), might consist of the protect- 
ors, among whom the historian Ammianun, and the future em-- 
perpr Jovian, actually served, some j^-^Wjof the ^/<?wrj//Vj, and 
. perhaps the Jovians and Hcrculians, who often 4id duty as 
guards. 

* Moses of Chqrene (Jii^t. Armen. 1. iii, c, 15' pw.24€k) 
suppUes us with a national tradition, and a spurious leitrr. I 
[lave borrowed only the leading circumstance, which is consis- 
tent with truth, probability, and Libaaius (Orat. Parent, 
c. |3^ p. 355.). ' ' ' 
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c:kap; ^Kich ships, provtsbxis, hmeuAng ^agfsues^ an4 
xniiitary stores* But we may r^l assured, fronb 
the lave of glory, and coiUempt of daing^r, which 
fonned the chanuster of Juiian, that be wa^^'not 
discouraged by any trivis^i or imag^aary oheta** ' 
clas *• At the very time when he declined th« 
siege of Ctesiphoniy he rejected, with ob$tiis|<icy 
and disdain, the most flattering offeHs of a ^ego-* 
Ration of peace. ^ Sapor,, who had been $o tong 
accttstooied to the tardy osteni^on of Coti$it^tif 
tius, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of 
his successor* As far as the confines of Indili aild 
Scytfiia, the satraps of the distant provmces were 
ordered to assemble thtir troops, aad to marcb,^ 
without delay; to the assistance of their ffKDoiaifch* 
But their preparations were dilatory, thar<nK>«^ 
lions slow ; and before Sapor could le^d m army* 
IPtto the field, he received the melancholy imel-* 
ligience of the deva^adon of Assyria^ th^ ruin of 
hii fokc^Sy and the slaughter of his bnv^str 
troops, Who defended the passage of the Tigrisi 
The pride of royalty was humbled in the dusi f 
hetoodfi his repast on the ground; and the di^ 
order of his. hair expressed the grief and anxiety 
of his mindh. Berhaps he would not havfe i^fuse<t 
to purchase, wi|h one half of his kingdom, tbr 
safety of the remainder ; and he would have 
gladly subs<;rib^d. himself,, in a treaty of. peaces 
, the 

♦♦ Civitsu tnexpurnaBilisy facinns audax et* importunum. 
AA»nnaf|UB» x%rr^ 7. Hitf feiiowfsoltlier, Eutropius, tufris aside 
from the diffiotdty, Assyriafinque popuiatns, castm ajjud Ct<*. 
tlphontem fitatiVa ^liquandiu habuit: temean^aque victor, &c\ 
f * 16* Zothaiis is artful or ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate^ 
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the £itih6U and dependent ally of the Romaiat ctrAi», 
octtiqueiror. Under th^ pretence of private bndi-* . ^ \ 
li^ss; a mjlCkister of rsodc and confidence was se-« 
cretly di^tched to embrace die knees of Hor* 
nfisdtts^ ^nd' to request, in the language of a sup* 
fiaknty ^hat he Slight be introduced into the 
pr^MHice 06 the emperor; The Sassanian prince,. 
irhether be listened to the roice of pride or hu- 
manity, whether he consulted the sendments; of 
his birth, op th!& duties of his situation,, was 
equsdly inclined to prconote a salivary mesipxte^ 
wjlich would terminate the calamities of Persia, 
suid secure the triumph of Rome; . He was astD*^ 
nished by the inflexible firmness of a hero, WIicr 
remembered, most imfortunately for iitmself, and 
for his country, that Alexander* bad. imiformly » 

r^ect^ the propositions of Dariu^. But as Ju- 
lian was sensible, that the hope of a safe and 
honourable peace might cool the ardour of his 
troops; he earnesdy requested, that Hormisdas 
would privately dismiss the minister ef Sapor, 
and conceal this ^smgerous temptation from the 
l^nowledge of the camp *.* 

-•-The honour, as well as interest, of JuKan^ Hebwfii 
forbade him to consume his time under the im» ^'^ **'^ 
pre^iabl^ walls of Otesiphott; and as often as 
I)e defied the Baxterians, who> defended the city, 
ttviui^et hhn on the open plain, they prudemly 

/* replied, 

♦ Libanius, Qrat. Parent, c. ISO* p. S54.<. l^£L p. 361. 
Socrat^St 1. iiu c. 2]. The ecdesiastical bistoriaii imputes the 
refasal pf peace to the advice of Maximus^ Such advice was 
unworthy of a philosopher j but the philosopher was likewise 
ji magiciaiij who flattered the hopes andpassioonof bis master* 
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CHAt^. replied, that if he desired to exercise hie valour* 

X'XIV • , ' 

h« iraght seek. the army of the Great ^King, -He 
felt the insult, and he accepted theadvica. fa* 
stead of confining his servile march to the banks 
of the Euphrates and Tigri*, . he r8$alved to*, 
imitate the. adventurous spirit of Alexander, zxid 
- boldly to advance into the inland provinces, till 
he forced his xival to contend with him; perhs^f^s 
in the plains of .Arbela^ for the 'empire of Ada. ^ 
The uiagnaniinity.of Julian ivaa applauded- and 
Ijetrayed, by the arts of a noble Persian^ vrh(^ 
m the cau^e ,of his country,: had generously sub^ 
mitted to act a part &I1 of danger, of falsehood^ 
and; of shame i^; With a traiA of £uthful.foi-* 
lowers, he deserted to the. imperial camp^ exr 
posed, in asf^cious tale, the. ii\jufie$ which he 
had sustained f. exaggerated the irueljif of Sapo^*, 
the discontent of the people, and the weakness of 
the monarchy ; and confidently offered himself as 
the hostage and ..guide of the Roman, niarchv 
The most rational grounds of wspdci^ii were 
urged, without effisct, by the wisdom and expe^> 
rience of Hormisdas^ and the credulous Juliani* 
receiving the traitor into his bo^omi was per- 
suaded to i^sue, an hasty order, which, in the opi-i 
uion of mankind, appeared to arraign his" pru^' 
dence, and to endanger his safety. He destroyed, 
in a single hour, the' whole navy, which had been* 

transported 

• * The arts of this new Zopyrus (C5reg. Nazianzen, Oinit. 
iv. p. 115, 116.), may derive some credit from^he testljnony 
of two abbreviatovs (Sextus Rufus arid Victor), and the ca- 
sua! hints of Xibariius (Oral. Parent, c. ISl-. p. 357.) and 
Ammianus (xxiv. 7.). The course or genuine history is in- 
terrupted by a most unSeasottable tha^in in the text of Am- 
«ii^nus> 
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transported above five hundred miles, at so great :CHAp^ 
an e*pence of toil, of treasure, and of blood. 
Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, small ves- 
^de w^e saved, to accompany,' on carriages, the 
ittardi of the army, and to fbttn occasipnd 
bridges for the passage of the rivers, A supply 
of twenty days* provisions was reserved for the 
u^e of the soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines;; 
with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, * which 
rode at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned to 
the flames, by the absolute command of the em- 
peror. The Christian bishops, Gregory ^nd 
Atigu^in, insult the madness of the apostate, 
who executed, wkh his own hands, the sentence 
of divine justice. Their authority, of le^s weight, 
perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed by 
the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
who was himself spectator of the conflagration, 
and who could not disapprove the reluctant mur- 
miirs of the troops *. Yet theVe are not want- 
ing some specious, and perhaps solid, reasons, 
which might justify the resolution of Julian. 
The navigation of the Euphrates never ascended 
above Babylcm, nor that of the Tigris above 
Opis !• The distance of the last-mentioned city 
from the Roman camp was not very considerable ; 

and 

* See Ampoianvis fjcxiv, 7.), Llbanius (Owta Pareotalis, 
c. 132,133. p. S56y S57.)i Zosimus, (I iii. p. 183.> Zonaras 
(torn, ii- h xiii. p. 26.), Gregory (Orat. iv, p. 116.), Au- 
gustin (de Civiute Pei,i,iv. c. 29. L v. c, 2L^. . Of, these, 
Xibanius alone attempts a faint apology for his hero ; who; 
according to Ammianus, pronounced kis own -condemnation, 
by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish the ilames, 

f Consult Herodotus ' (1. i. c. 194.), Strabo .(I. xvk 
p. lO?^.)^ and Tavemier'Cp. i, 1. ii. p. 152.}. 
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CHAfr end Julian most soon lucve iieoiDiiiaced the taitt 
xxiV 

and impracticable attenpt of fbrdh^ tip^iirirds 4 

^eat fleet against the stream of a ripid river*^ 
v/tdok in several places was embari^seed by liahi- 
ral or artificial cataracts f. The pdPwer of salts 
tor oars was iiijsafficient ; it becamfe n^tes^ary WJ 
tow the ships against the current of the river % tWei 
«tr€?ngth of twenty thousand soldiers wass exhktiStfeSd 
in this tedious and servife labour; and'if thfe 
Romans continued to march, along the bankfe of 
the Tigris, tihey could only expect to return hom^ 
without achieving any enterprise worthy of the 
genius or fortune of th^ir leader. If, ^n the 
ccmtrary, it was adviseable to advance into th^ 
inland country, die destruction of tfie fleet ahd 
magazines was the only measure wMch tould 
gave that valuable pria:e from the hands ' of tht 
numerous and active troops which might isud- 
denly be poured from the gate^'of Ctesiplkwi* 
Had the arms of Julian been victorious, w^ 
should now admire the. conduct, as well as the 
courage, of a hero, who, by deprivirig his sol- 
diers of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the 
alternative of death or conquest J. . 

Th^ 

* A celeritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita appellant Medi sai 
gittam, PUn. Hist. Natur/vi. SI. < . . '^ 

f One of these dikes, which produces an artificial cascade 
or eataracty is described by Tai^ernier (part j. 1. ii; p; 2126,) 
»nd Thevenot (pait ii. 1. i. p, 193.)* The P^rsiahs, or A/- 
Syrians, laboured to interrupt the navigation of the river (Stra- 
to, 1. XT. p. l075. D*AnviIle, PEuphrateet lef Ttgre, p. 98j 
99). • 

X Recollect the succ^sful and applauded rashness of Aga- 
thocks and Cortez, who burnt their ships on the coasts of A* 
frica and Mexico; 



por. 
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Th§ ciiflsfecapftwie «r«ia of artillery and wag* char 
gcM^y >irjikh r^ the Ofji^rations of a modera w^.^^ 

ar^y, w^aiein. a,grp»t measure. uni;»owa m the ^^^^^^^^ 
c^^ps.o(fhe Ronifts* *; Ytt,r.in every age, die f^|.°^^*' 
6iiib8i8iteiK:<e;of six^y thousand men^must have beeisi 
onQ of th« uKMSt iin|)oi[tant. Care$ of a prudent 
^fieral >.and th;^t subsistence could. o&iy be drawift 
firpajL his owB or from the enemy *« country. Had 
it been possible fpr Julian to maintain a bridge of 
CQiniiiiuiication oi^ the Tigris, and to preserve 
the conquered :places of Assyria, a desolated pro- 
yifice could not afford any large or regular sup- 
plies^ m a season of the year when the lands were 
covered by the inundation of .the Euphrates t, 
und the unwholesoine ?ir was darkened with 
fc^armsof innumerable insects}. The appear* 
ance oftbe hostile country was far more invitingi 
The ^e3»sive region that lies between the rivor 
Tigris and the mountains of Media, wa^ filled 
wj;t.h villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, for 
Jhe most part, was in a vay improved state oi 

cultivation, 

* See th« judicious reflections of the Author of ike Essai 
«ur laTactique, torn. ii. p. 287—353., »iid the learned remwJt$ 
of M. Gui^hardt, (Nouveaux M^moires Militaires, torn. i. 
p. 351 — 382.) on the .baggage and subsistence of the Roman 
armies. 

f The Tigris rises to the south, the Eupli rates to th^nortl; 
of the Armenian mountains. The former overflows in Marchi 
the Jatter in July. These circumstances are weH explained in 
the Geographical Pissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman'a 
Expedition of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 26. 

X Ammianus (xxiv. 8.) describes, as he had felt, theincon- 
veniency of the flood, th^ heat, and the ii\8ects. The lauds of 
Assyria, oppressed by the Turks, and ravaged by the Curds, 
or Arabs, yield ap increase of ten, fifteen, and twenty-fold, for 
the seed vrhich is cast into th^ ground by the* wretched and 
unskilful husbandman. Voyages de Niebuhr, torn. ii. p. 279'* 
285. . • • ' 
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CHApi cultivation/ Julian might expect, that a dori-^ 
^, ^ ..'i queror, who possessed the two forcible instruments 
of persuasion, st^el and gol^ would easily pro- 
cure a plentiful subsistence from tfie fears or ata* 
rice of the natives/ But on the approach pf the 
Romans, this rich and smiling prospect was in<> 
^tantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the in-* 
habitants deserted the open villages, and took 
•shelter in the fortified towns j the cattle was 
driven .away ; the grass and ripe corn were con^ 
sumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had. 
subsided which interrupted the march of Julian^ 
he beheld the melancholy face of a smoking and 
naked desert. This desperate but effectual me* 
thod of defence, t:an only be executed by the 
enthusiasm of a people who prefer -their inde-t 
pendence to their property ; or by the rigour of 
an arbitrary government, which consults the pub* 
Kc safety without submitting to their inclinations 
the liberty of choice. On the present occasion^ 
the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded 
the commands of Sapor ; and the emperor was 
soon reduced to the scanty stock of provisions, 
which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed, he might still have 
reached the vtealthy and unwarlike cities of Ec^ 
batana, or Susa, by the effort of a rapid and well-' 
directed march * ; but he was deprived of thi^ 
^ lastiresource by his ignorance of the roads, and by 

the 

P Isidore of Charax^ (Mansion* Pafthic, p. 4, 6. in Hud- 
«on, Gcograph. Minor, torn, ii,) reckons 129 schaeni from Se- 
leucia, and fhevenot (part i. 1. i. ii. p. fi09— 245.), 128 
hours of march from Bagdad to Ecbatana, or Hamadam^ 
, These meatjures cannot exceed an Ordinary parasang, or thi-et' 
Romaa mileSft 
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the jperfidy of his guides; ^The Romdns wan- chap. 
dered several days in the couiitry to the eastward t — ' \ ' ir-^ 
bf Bagdad : the Persian deserter, who had art- 
fully led theiri into the snare, escaped from their 
resentment ; and his followers, as soon as they 
were put to the torture, confessed the secret of 
the conspiracy; The visionary conquests of Hyr- 
tania and India, which had so long amused^ 
now torniented, the mind of Julian, Cdriscioiis 
that his own imprudence was the cau^e of the 
public distress, he anxiously balanced the hope^ 
bf safety oy^iucceSs,. without obtaining a satis- 
factory sinswer; eithet from god^ or men; At 
length, as the only practicable measure, he em- 
braced the resolution of directing his steps to- 
wards the bdnks of the Tigris, with the design of 
saving the army by a hasty march to the confines 
of Corduene; a fertile and frieiidly prpvince, 
which atknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. 
The desponding troops obeyed the signal of the 
tetreat, "only seventy days after they had passed the 
Chabdras, with the sanguine expectation of sub-. ^"^^^« 
verting the thirone of Persia *. 

As Idrig as the Romans seemed to advance Reti-eat 
into the country^ theif march was observed and of the ro- 
insulted from a distance, by several bodies of "'*^*^"*^ 
Persian cavalry ; who shewing themselves some- 
times in loose, and sometimes in closer, order. 

Vol, IV; d faintly 

* The inarch of Julian from Ctesiphon is circumstantially, 
l>tit not clearly, described by Ammianus (x^civ. 7, 8. j, Liba- 
nius (Orat. Parent, c. 134?. p. 357.), and Zosimus (1. iii. 
p. 183.). The two last seem ignorant that ^heir conqueror . 
was retreating; and L'ibanins absurdly coniines him to the 
banks of the Tigris; 
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CHAP, faintly skirmished with the advanced guards^ 
These detachments were, however, supported 'by 
a much greater force j and the heads of the co- 
lumns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris, 
than a cloud of dust arose on the plain. The 
Romans, who now aspired only to the permission 
of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to 
persuade themselves, that this formidable appear- 
ance was occasiohed by a troop of wild asses, or 
perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs. 
They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their 
camp, passed the whole night in continual alarms ; 
and discovered, at the dawn of day, that they 
were surrounded oy an army of Persians^ This 
army, which might be considered only a^ the 
van of the Barbarians^ was soon followed by 
the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and ele- 
phants, commanded by Meranes, a general of 
rank and reputation. He was accompanieid by 
two of the king's sons, and many of the principal 
satraps ; and fame and expectation exaggerated 
the strength of the remaining powers, which 
slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor 
himself. As the Romans continued their march, 
their long array, which was forced to bend, or 
divide, according to the varieties of the ground, 
afforded frequent and favourable opportunities 
to their vigilant enemies. The Persians repeat- 
edly charged with fury; they were repeatedly, 
fepulsed with firmness ; and the action at Ma- 
ronga, which almost deserved the ftame of a 
battle, was marked by a considerable loss of satraps 
and"^ elephants, perhaps of equal value in the eyes 
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of their monarch. These splendid advantages chap. 
Were not obtained without an adequate slaughter >_ ^ '^ 
on the ade of the Romans ; several officers of 
distinction were either killed or wounded ; and 
the emperor himself, whoj on all occasions of 
danger, inspired aud guided the valour of his 
troops, was obliged to expose his petson, and 
exert his abilities. The weight of oflfensive and 
deferisive arm§, which still constituted the strength 
and safety of the Romans, disabled them from 
making any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the 
horsenieii of the East were trained to dart their 
javelins, and shoot their arrows, at full speedy 
and in eVery possible dil^ectibn *; the cavalry of 
Persia was never more formidable than in the 
moment of a rapid and disorderly^ flight; But 
the most certain and irreparable loss of the Ro- 
mans, was that of time. The hardy veterans^ 
accustomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Ger^ 
many$ feinted under the sultry heat of an As^ 
Syrian suminer: their vigour was exhausted by 
the incessant repetition of tnarch and combat $ 
luid the progress of the army was suspended by 
the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, 
in the presence of an active enemy; Every day, 
every hotif, as the supply diminished, the value 
and price of subsistence ^increased in the Roman 

O 2 camp; 

* Chardin, tlie most jiiclidous of modern travellers, describefi 
(torn. iii. p. 57, 58, &c. edit, in 4toi) the education and dexi 
terity of the Persian horsemen. Brissonius (de Reg;io Persi- 
to, p. (}50* 661, &c.) has collected the testimonies df antiquU 
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^xxnT* ^2^P** Julian, who always contented himself 
^■ " V' ' ' ^ with such food as a hungry soldier would have 
disdained, distributed, for the use of the troops, 
the provisions of the imperial household, and 
whatever could be spared from the sumpter- 
hbrses of the tribunes and generals. But this 
feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense 
of the public distress ; and the Romans began 
to entertain the most gloomy apprehensions, that 
before they could reach the frontiers of the em- 
pire, they should all perish, either by famine, or 
by the sword of the Barbarians t- 
WiairU While Julian struggled with the almost insu- 

woundei perable difficulties of his situation, the silent 
hours of the night were still devoted to study 
and contemplation. Whenever he closed his 
eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind 
was agitated with painful anxiety ; nor can, it be 
thought surprising, that the Genius of the empire 
should once more appear before him, covering 
with a funereal veil, his head, and his horn of 
abundance, and slowly retiring from the imperial 
tent^ The monarch started from his couch, and 
stepping forth, to refresh his wearied spirits with 
the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld a 

fiery 

* In Mark Antony's retreat, ah attic chscnix sold for fifty 
drachmae, or, in other words, a pound of flour for twejve 5r 
fourteen shillings : barley-bread was sold for its weight in ciU 
ver. It is impossible to peruse the interesting narrative of* 
Plutarch (torn. v. p. 10^ — 116-)> without perceiving that- 
Mark Antony and Julian were pursued by the same enemies, 
and involved in the sanae distress. 

f Ammian. xxiv. 8. xxv. 1, Zosirtus, 1. iii. p. IS^^ l$5, 
186. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 134, 135. p. 357, 358, 359- 
The sophist of ActiocU appears ignorant that the troops wcfc 
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fiery meteor, which shot athwart the sky, and chap. 

• • XXIV 

suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that i_ ^ / * 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the 
god of war * ; the council .which he summoned, 
of Tuscan haruspices t» unanimously pronounced 
that he should abstain from action : but, on 
this occasion, necessity and reason were more 
prevalent than superstition; and the trumpets 
sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had 
been secretly occupied by the Persians. Julian 
led the van, with the skill and attention of a con- 
summate general ; he was alarmed by the intel- 
ligence that his rear was suddenly attacked* The 
heat of the weather had tempted him to lay aside 
his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from one of 
his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient 
reinforcement, to the relief of the rear-guard. 
A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince to 
the defence, of the front ; and, as he galloped 
between the colunms, the centre of the left was 
attacked, and almost overpowered, by a furious 
charge of the Persian cavalry and . elephants. 
This huge body was soon defeated, by the well- 
Q 3 time4 

^ Ammian. xxy. 2. Julian had sworn in a passion, nun- 
quam se Marti sacra facturum (xxiv. 6.). Such whimsical 
quarrels were not uncommon between the gods and their inso- 
lent votaries : and even the prudent Augustus, after his fleet 
had been twice shipwrecked, excluded Neptune from the ho-^ 
nours of public processions. See Home's Philosophical Re- 
flections. Essays, vol. ii. p. 418. 

f They still retained the monopoly of the vain, but lucra- 
tive, science, which had been invented in Hetruria ; and pro- 
fessed to derive their knowledge of signs and om^ns, from the 
ancient books of Tarquitius, a Tuscan sage. 
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CHA^5- timed evolution of the light infantry, who aimed 
their weapons, with dexterity and effect, against 
the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the 
elephants* Thj? Barbarians fled ; and Julian, 
who was foremost in every danger, animated the 
pursuit with his voice and gestures. His trem- 
bling guards, scattered and oppressed by the dis^ 
orderly throng of friends and enemies, reminded 
their fearless sovereign that he was without ar* 
mour ; and conjured him to decline the fall of 
the impending ruin. As they exclaimed ♦, a 
cloud of darts and arrows was discharged from the 
flying squadrons ; and a javelin, after razing the 
skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed 
in the inferioi; part of the liver. Julian attempted 
to draw the deadly weapon from his sidej but 
his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the 
steel, and he fell senseless from hi^ horse. His 
guards flew to his relief j and the wounded em* 
peror \yas gently raised from the ground, and 
conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into an 
?idjacent tent. The report of the melancholy 
event passed ifroip rank to rank ; but the grief of 
the Romans inspired them with invincible valour, 
and the desire of revenge. The bloody and 
obstinate conflict was maintained by the two 
armies, till they were separated by the total darl^- 
ness of the night. The Persians derived some 
honour from the advantage which they obtained 

against 

* Clamabant bine inde canJUatl (see the note of Valesius) 
quos disjecerat terror, ut ftjgientium molem t'anquam ruixianl 
male <:ompo8iti culmihis (declinaret. • Ammian. xxv. 3. 
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gigainst the left wing, where Anatolius, master pf chap. 

the offices, was slain, and the prsefect Sallust very <,^ ^ '; 

narrowly escaped* But the event of the day was 
adverse to the Barbarians. They abandoned the 
field ; their two generals, Meranes and Nohor- 
dates *, fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of 
their bravest soldiers : and the success of the Ro^ 
mans, if Julian had suryived, might have been im- 
proved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first w^ords that Julian uttered, after his Thedcatij 
recove]^ froni the fainting fit into which he had ^ d/sq^, 
been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of ^""^ *^^- 
his martial spirit. He called for his horse and 
arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. 
His remaining strength was exhausted by the 
painful effort; and the surgeons who examined 
his wound^ discovered the symptoms of ap- 
proaching death. He employed the awful mor 
ments with the firm temper of a hero and a sage j 
the philosophers who had accomjAnied him in 
this fatal expedition, compared the tent of Julian 
with* the prison of Socrates j and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity, had as- 
sembled round his couch, listened with respect- 
ful grief to the funeral oration of their dying 
emperor f. *' Friends and fellow-soldiers, the 

O 4 " seasonable 

* Sappr himself declared tp t\\e Romans, that it wa$ hitj 
practice, to comfort the families of his deceased satraps, by 
sending them, as a present, the heads of the guards and officer? 
who had not fallen by their master's side. L^banius, de nece; 
Julian, ulcis. c. xiii. p. 163. 

f The character and situation of Julian might countenance 
the suspicioPy that he had previously composed the elaborate 

oration. 
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CHAP. ** seasonable period of my departure is now ar-, 
" rived, and I discharge, with the cheerfuUiessj 
" of a ready debtor, the demands of nature, 
f I have learned from philosophy, how much the 
f soul is more excellent th?in the body ; and tha^ 
" the separation of th^ nobler substance shoul^ 
** be the subject of joy, rather than of affliction, 
" I have learned from religion, that an' early 
^* death hsis often been th^ reward qf piety * '; 
f* and I accept, as a favour of the gods, the 
^} mortal stroke that secures me from the dan^ 
** ger of disgracing a character, which ha§ hi* 
?* thei-to been supported by virtj^e and fortitude, 
f* I die without remorse, as I have lived with^ 
*' out guilt, j api pleased to reflect on the in- 
** nocence of my private life ; and I cap afiirm 
*' with confidence, that the supreme authority^ 
f' that emanation of the Divine Power, has been 
^' preserved in^'ixiy hands pure and immagulate, 
f* Detesting the corrupt arid destructive maxims 
f* of despotism, I have considered the happinesst 
*' of the people as the end of goyernment, 
^' Submitting my action? to tl^e laws of prudence, 
'' of justice, and of moderation, I have trusted 
f* the event to the care of Providence. Peace 
' ** was the object of my counsels, as lo^g as peace 

'' " ' " ^.* was 

oration, which Ammianus heard, and has transcribed. Xhe 
version of the Abb^ 4e la Bleterie is faithful arid" elegant. I 
have followed him in expressing the Platonic idea of emana- 
tions, which is darkly insinuated in the original. 

* Herodotus (1. i. c. 31.) has displayeil that doctrine in an 
agreeable tale. ' Yet the Jupiter (in thfe 16th book of the I- 
liad), who laments with ttars of blood the death of Sarpedon 
his son, had a very imperfect notion of happiness of glorybc- • 
yond the grave. ^ '• • ^ 
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f* was consistent with the public welfare j but phak 



** when the ipiperious voiqe of my country sum- 
f^ moned n}e to arms^ I exposed my person to 
** the dangers of war, with the clear fore-know* 
" ledge (which I had acquired from the art of 
f^ divination) that I was destined to fall by the 
f* sword, I now offer my tribute of gratitud? 
f* to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me 
*' to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the 
^' secret dagger of conspiracy, or by the slow 
^' tortures of lingering disease. He has given 
^' me, in the midst of an honourable career, a 
f* splendid s^nd glorious departure from this 
f^ world ; and I hold it equally absurd, equally 
*' base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of 
^' fate.— rrThus much I have attempted to say ; 
*^ but my strength fails me, ?md I feel the ap* 
<f proach of death. — I shall cautiously refrain 
^* from any word that may tend to influence 
J* your suffrages in the election of an emperor, 
f' My choice might be imprudent, or injudi- 
f * cious J and if it should not be ratified by (he 
f* consent of the army, it might be fatal to the 
** person whom I should recommend. I shall 
f* only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, 
f* that the Romans i may be blessed with the go- 
f* vernment of a virtuous sovereign." After 
this discourse, which Julian pronounced in a 
firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by 
a military testament*, the remains of his private 

fortune ; 

■♦ The soldiers who made their verbal, or nuncupatoiV, tes- 
taments, upon actual service (in procinctu), were exempted 

fron^ 



XXIV. 
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CHAP, fortune; and making some inquiry why Ana-? 
tolius was not present, he understood, from the 
answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; an4 
bewailed, with amiable incon^stency, the loss of 
his friend. At the same time he reproved the 
immoderate grief of the spectators ; and conjured 
them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, th^ fete 
of a printe, who in a few moments would be 
imited with heaven, jind with the stars •. The 
spectators were silent ; and JuKan entered into a 
metaphysical argument with the philosophers 
Priscus and Maximus, on tjie nature of the souL 
The efforts which he made, of mind a^ well as 
body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence; his 
respiration was embarrassed by the swelKng of 
the veins : he called for a draught of cold water,* 
and, as soon he had drank it, expired without 
pain, about the hour of midnight. Such was 
the end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty- 
second year of his age, after a reign of one year 
and about eight months, from the death of Con- 
stantius. In his last moments he displayed, per- 
haps with some ostentation, the love of virtue 

andt 

from the fownalities of t^P I^oman law. See Hemcccius { An- 
tiquit. Jur. Roman, tom. i. p. 504. ), and Montesquieu (Es- 
prit des Loixy 1. xxvii«). 

* This union pf the h^man soul "writh the diyine aetherial 
substance of the universe, is the ancient doctrine of Pythago-. 
ras and Piato ; but it seems to exchide any personal or consci- 
ous immortality. See Warburtor/s learned and rational obser. 
vations. Divine Legation, voL ii. p* 199 — 216, 
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and of hmCf which had been the ruling pasaons chap. 

or his lire *• « 

The triumph of Christianity, and the cala^ ^^jf 

mities of the empire, may; in some measure, be r^^ jovian, 

A- D S6SL 

ascribed to Julian himself, who had neglected to j^uc's?. 
secure the future execution of his designs, by the 
timely and judicious nomination of an associate 
and successor. But the royal race of Constantius 
Chlorus was reduced to his own person ; and if 
he entertained any serious thoughts of investing 
widi the purple the most worthy among the .Ro- 
mans, he was diverted from his resolution by the 
difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural presump- 
tion of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His 
uhexpected death left the empire without a 
master, and without an heir, in a state of per- 
plexity and danger, which, in the space of four- 
score years, had .never been experienced, since 
the election of Diocletian. In a government, which 
had almost forgotten the distinction of pure and 
fiobie blood, the superiority of birth was of little 
piom^nt J the claims of official rank were acci- 
dental and precarious ; and the candidates, who 
plight aspire tq ascend the vacant throne, could 
be supported only by the consciousness of per- 
sonal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. 
But the situation pf a famished army, encom- 
passed 

* The whole relation pf the death of Julian is given by Am- 
mianiis (xxv. 3.)," an Jnteliigpnt' fpecUtor. Libanius, who 
turns witn horror from the scene, hae supplied some circum^ 
stances (Qrat. Parental, fc. JSfi— 14Q. p, 359— S62.): The 
calumnies of Greprory, and the legend? of niorp ancient saints 
play now be silcmiy despised. 
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^xxxv. P*^^ ^^ ^'^ ^^^ ^y ^^ '^^^ of Barbarians, 
'■ " w ' ' shortened the moments of grief and deliberaticm# 
In this scene of terror arid distress, the body of the 
deceased prince, aocbrding to his own (Urections, 
was decently embalmed ; and, at the dawn of day, 
the generals convened a military senate, at which 
the commanders of the legions, and the officers, 
both of cavalry and infiintry^ were invited to assist* 
Three or four hours of the night had not passed 
away without some secret cabab ; and when the 
election of an emperor was pressed, the spirit of 
faction began to agitate the assembly. Victor and 
Arinthaeus collected the remains' of the court of 
Constantlus ; the friends of Julian jittached them«> 
selves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphus and') Ne- 
yitta ; and the- most fatal consequences might be 
apprehended from the discord of two factions, sa 
opposite in, their character and interest, in their 
maxims of gov^nmient, and perhaps in their reli* 
gious prindples. The superior virtues of Sallu^ 
fpoold alone reconcile their divisions, and unite their 
suffrages j and the venerable praefect would imme- 
diately have been declared the successor of Julian^ 
if he himself, with sincere and modest firmness, had 
not alleged his age and infirmities, so unequal to 
the weight of the diadem. The generals, who were 
surprised and perplex;ed by his refusal, shewed 
some disposition to adopt the salutary advice of 
an inferior officer *, that they should act as they 

woulcl 

* Honoratior aliqiris miles ; perhaps Ammianu» himself. 
The modest and judicious historian describes the scene of ihe 
€^*cttoti, at v/hich he was undoubtedly present {xx?, 5.}* 
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would have acted in the absence of the empetor j chap! 
that they should exert their abilities to extricate ^^'^• 
the atmy from the present distress j and, if they 
were fortunate enough to reach the confines of 
Mesopotamia, they should proceed with united and 
deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful so^ 
vereign. While they debated, a few voic^ sa-» 
luted Jovian, who was no more than first * of 
the domestics, with the names of Emperor and 
Au^stus, The tumultuary Acclamation was in- 
stantly i^epeated by the guards who surrounded the 
tent, alKf^passed, in a few minutes, to the extre- 
mities of thd?4ii^e. The new prince, astonished 
with his own fbrtune, was hastily invested with 
the imperial ornameiits, and received an oath of 
fidelity fr6m the generals, whose favour and pro- 
tection he so lately solicited. The strongest recom- 
mendation of Jovian was the merit of his father^ 
Count Varronian, who enjoyed, in honourable re- 
' tirement, the fruit of his long siervices. In the 
obscure freedom of a private station, the son in- 
dulged his taste for wine and women ; yet he 
supported, with credit, the character of a Chris- 
tian t and a soldien Without being conspicuous 

for 

* The prlniusi or firtmkerius^ enjoyed the dignity of a sena- 
tor ; and though only a tribune, he ranked with the mih'tary 
dukes. Cod. Theodosian. 1. vi. tit. xxiv. These privileges 
are perhaps more recent than the time of Jovian. 

f'The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (1. iii- c. 22.) Sdw 
zomen (1. vi, c. 3.), and Theodoret (1. iv. c. 1.), ascribe to Jo- 
vian the merit of a confesitor under the preceding reign ; and 
piously suppose, that he refused the purple, till the whole ar- 
my unanimously exclaimed that they were Christians. Am- 
mianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, overthrows the legend by 
a single sentence. Hostiispro Joviano extisqueinspectip,pro- 
fiuat latum est, &c. xxv. 6. 
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CHAP, for any of the apibitious qualifications which e^^^ 
X( — '- cite the admiration and envy of mankind, theJ 
comely person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, and 
familiar wit, bad gained the affeetion of his fellow<^ 
soldiers ; and the generals of both piirties acquiesced 
in a popular election, which haid not been conduct- 
ed by the arts of their enemies; The pride of this 
unexpected elevation was moderated by the jiist ap- 
prehension, that the. same day might terminate the 
Kfe and reign of the new emperor** The pressing 
voice of necessity Wa5 obeyed without delay j and 
the first orders issueci by Jovian, a few hours after 
his predecessor had expired, wpre to prosecute a 
march, which could alone extricate the Romans 
from their actual distress *^ 
jiih^f an4 The esteem of an enemy is niost ancerely ex- 
^mriat^ pressed by his fears i and the degree of fear may 
j^ni^ 27. be accurately measured by the joy with which he 
celebrates his deliverance. The welcome news 
of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed 
to the camp pf Sapor, inspired the desponding 
monarch with a sudden confidence of victory^ 
He inmiediately detached the royal cavalry, per-s 
haps the ten thousand Immortals t, to second and 

support 

* Ammianiis (xxv. 10.) has drawn fi'om the life An imparl 
. tial pxiitrait of Jovian : to which the younger Victor has a4<l- 
ed some remarkable strokes. The Ahh6 de la fileterie (Hisi 
. toire de Jovien, torn. i. p. 1—238.) has composed an elaborate 
history of his short reign ; a work remarkably distinguished 
by elegance of style, critical disquisition, and religious pre)u«* 
dice. 

f Regius e<iuitatu8. It appears from Proeopiws, that th6^ 
Immortals, so famous under Cyrus and his successors, were re- 
vived, if we may use that improper word, by the Sa^sanides/ 
Brisson de Regno Persico> p* 268, &c. 
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support the pursuit; and discharirid the whole ghap. 
weight of his united forces on the rear-guard of >-, ^ , 't 
the Romans. The rear-guard was thrown into dis- . 
order j the i^nowned legions, which derived their 
titles from Diocletian, and his warlike colleague, 
were broke and trampled down by the elephants } 
and three tribunes lost their lives in attempting to 
stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was 
at length restored by the persevering valour of 
the Romans ; the Persians were repulsed with a 
great slaughter of men and elephants ; and the 
army, after marching and fighting a long sum- 
mer's day, arrived, in the evening, at Samara on 
the banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles 
above Ctesiphon^. On the ensuing day, the 
Barbarians, instead of harassing their march, at- 
tacked the camp of Jovian ; which had been seated 
in a deep and sequestrated valley. From the hills, 
the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the 
wearied legionaries ; and a body of cavalry, which 
had penetrated with desperate courage through the 
Praetorian gate, was cut in pieces, after a doubt- 
ful conflict, near the imperial tent. In the suc- 
ceeding night, the camp of Carche was protected 
by the lofty dikes of the river ; and thQ Roman 
army, though incessantly exposed to the vexatious 

pursuit 

* The obscure villag^es of the iniand couiltry are irrecover- 
ably lost ; nor can we name the field of battle where Julian 
fell : but M. d'Anville has demonstrated the precise situation 
of Sumere, Carche, and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris 
(Geographic Ancienne, torn. ii. p. 248. PEuphrate et le Ti- 
gre, p, 95. 97.). In the nmth century, Sumere, or Samara, 
became, with a slight change of name, the royal residence of 
the Khalifs of the house of Abtas, 
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CHAP; pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents nea? 

XXIV. . 

the city of Dura *, four days after the death of 
Julian. The Tigris was still on their left ; their 
hopes and provisions were almost consumed ; and 
the impatient soldiers, who had fondly persuaded 
themselves, that the frontiers of the empire were 
not far distant, requested their new sovereign, 
that they might be permitted to hazard the pas4 
sage of the Hven With the assistance of his 
wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to chetk their 
rashness ; by representing, that if they possessed 
sufficient skill and vigour to stem the torrent of 
a deep and rapid stream, they would only deliver 
themselves naked and defenceless to the Bar* 
barians, who had occupied the opposite banks.' 
Yielding at length to their clamorous importu*^ 
tiities, he consented, with reluctance, that five! 
hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed from 
their infancy to the waters of the Rhine and 
Danube^ should attempt the bold adventure^ 
which might serve either as an encouragement,^ 
or as a warning, for the test of the army. In 
the silence of the night, they swam the Tigrisj 
surprised an unguarded post of the enemy, and 
displayed at the dawn of day, the signal of theif 
resolution and fortune. The success of this trial 
disposed the emperor to listen to the promises of 
his architects, who proposed to construct a float- 
ing bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxenj 

and 



* Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochua a- 
^iiist th* rebels of Media and Persia ( Polybius, 1. v. a 48.' 
52i p. 548; 552, edit; Casaubon^ in 8vo.); 
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and Koats, covered with a floor of earth and fas- qh a.p, 
*cines *♦ Two important days were spent in th^ y / '-' 
ineffectual labour ; and the Romans, who already 
endured the miseries of famine, cast a look of 
despair on tl^e Tigris, and upon the Barbarians ; 
whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the 
distress of the imperial ajmy i^ 

In this hopeless situation, the faintiiig spirits of Negona: 
the Romans were revived by the sound of peace, treaty of 
The transient presumption of Sapor had vanished : ^ j^^fi 
he observed, with serious concern, that, in the 
repetition of doubtful combats,^ he had lost his 
most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest 
troops, and the greatest part of his train of ele- 
phants: and the experienced monarch feared to 
provoke the resistance of despair^ the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and the unexhausted powers of the 
Roman empire j which might soon advance to 
relieve, ♦ or to revenge, the successor of Julian. 
The Surenas himself^ accompanied by another 
satrap, appeared in the camp of Jovian | ; "and 
declared, that the clemency of his sovereign was 

Vol. IV;, P . not 

* A similar expedient w'as proposed to the leaders of the teii 
thousand, and wisely rejected. Xenophoii, Anabasis, 1. iii; 
p. ^55, 256, 257. It appears fr^m our modern travellers, tliat 
rafts floating on bladders performed thfe trade and navigation 
of the Tigris* , * , 

f 'f he first military acts of the reigii of Jovian are related 
by Ammlanus (xxv. 6.), Libanids (Orat. Parent. <:, 14-8: 
p. S64.), and Zosimus (1. iii.'p. 189, 190, 191.). ' Though 
we may distrnst the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testimony 
of Eutropiiis (und a Persis atque altero prcfeho Victusj x. 17.) 
anust incline iis to guspect, t"hcit AmmianuS has been too jea- 
lous of the honour of the Roman arms. 

% SextusRufus (de Provinciis, c. 29* ) embraces a poor 
isubterfuge of national vanity. Tanta reverentia nomiuis R«- 
tnani fuit^ iit a Pci'sis primus do pace serma haberetur; ■ 
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CHAP, ilot averse ;to signify the conditions, on which be> 
would consent to spare and to dismiss .the Caesar, 
with the relics of his captive army. The hopes , 
of safety subdued the firmness of the komans j 
the empetor was compelled, by the advice of his 
council and the rries of the soldiers, to etnbrace 
the oiffer of peace ; and the praefect Sallust was 
immediateiy sent, with the general Arinthaeus, 
to understand the pleasure of the Great King* 
The crafiy Persian delayed, under various pre- 
tences,^ tlie conclusion of the agreement ; started 
difficultieis, i-equired explanations, suggested ex- 
pedients, receded from his concessions, increased 
his demands, and wasted four days in the ^its of 
negotiation, till he had consumed the stock of 
provisions which yet remained in the camp of 
the Romans. Had Jovian been capable of exe- 
cuting a bold and prudent measure, he Would 
have continued his march with unremitting dili-^ 
gence; t'he progress of the treaty would have 
suspended the attacks of the Barbarians i and, 
before the expiration of the fo'urth day, he might 
have safely reached the fruitful province 6f Cor- 
duene, at the distance only of one htmdred 
miles*. The irresolute emperor, instead of 
breaking through the toils of the enemy^ expected 
his fate with patient resignation ; and -accepted 
the humiliating conditions of peace, which it 

; was 

* It is presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammia- 
nus, a soldier and a spectator. Yet it isdiificult to understand, 
ho'w the mountains of Corduene could extend, over the plain of 
Assyria, as low as the conflux of the Tigris and the great 
Zab : or ho<u/ an army of sixty thmisand men could march one 
hundred miles in four days. 
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was no longer in his power to refuse. The five char 

* • 3C'5fl'V"' 

provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been . ' , ^ iV 
ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, were restored 
to the Persian monarchy. He acquired,' by a 
single article, the impregnable city of Nisibis ; 
which had sustained, in -three successive sieged 
the effort of his arms.' Singara, and the castle 
of the Moors, one of the strongest places of Mesow 
potamia, were likewise dismembered from the 
empire. It was considered as an indulgence, that 
the inhabitants. of those fortresses, were permitted 
to retire with their effects; but the conqueror 
-rigorously insisted, that the Romans should for 
ever abandon the king and kingdom of Armenia, 
A peacej or rather a long truce of thirty years, 
was stipulated between the ^hostile nations ; the 
•feith of this treaty was ratified by solemn oaths^ 
and religious ceremonies ; and hostages of distin- 
guished rank were reciprocally delivered to secure 
the performance of the conditions *. 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indig- The weak: 
nation the sceptre of his hero in the feeble hand aTsgr^e of 
•of a Christian successor, professes to admire the ^^"^'^^ 
moderation of Sapor, in contenting hiiAself with 
iso small a portion of the Roman empire. If he 
"had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims 
P2 of 

* The treaty of Dura is recorded v<rith grief or indignation \ 

by x\mmiauus (xxv. 7.), Libaniui (Orat. Parent, c. 14-2; 
p. 364.), Zosinms (1. iii. p. 190, l&l.), Gregory Nazianzen 
(On^t; it. p. 117, 11-8. ^^ho imputes the distress to Julian^ 
the deliverance to Jovian), and Eutropius (x. 17.). The last- 
mentioned writer, who was present in a military station, stylt^ 
this peace necessariam quidem Sed ignobilem; 
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CHAP, of his ambition, he mie^ht have been securr, 
'; says Libanius, of not meeting with a refusal* 
If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the 
Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the 
Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not have 
been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince 
the timid monarch, .thit his remaining provinces 
tvould still afford the most ample gratifications of 
power and luxury*. Without adopting in its 
full force this malicious insinuation,, we must 
acknowledge, that th^ conclusion of so ignomi- 
nious a treaty was fecilitated by the private am- 
bition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted 
to the throne by fortune, rather than by merit, 
was impatient to escape from the hands of the 
Persians ; that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army^ of Meso- 
potamia, and established his doubtful reign over 
the legions and provinces, which were still ignorant 
of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp 
beyond the Tigris f. In the neighbourhood of 
the same rivei;, at no very considerable distance 
from the fatal static^ of Dura J, the ten thou- 

/ • ^^^^ 

• ' * Libatiius, Orat. Parenfe. c. 143. p. 364, 365. ' 

f Conditionibus . . . dispendiosis Romanae i-eipublicse iin- 
positis .... quibus cupidior regni quam glorice Jovianus im- 

.perio rudis adquievit. Sextus Rufms de Provinciis, c. 29. 
La Bleterie has expressed, in a long direct oration, these spe-. 
clous considerations of public and private interest* Hist, de 
Jovien, torn. i. p, 39, Sec, 

:(: The genefals were murdered on the banks of theZaJbatas 
(Anabasis, 1. ii. p. 156. 1. iii. p. 226.), or great Zab, a river 
of Assyria, 400 feet ►broad, which Mh into the Tigris four- 
teen Tiours beJovjr Mosul. The enor of the Greeks bestowed 
on the great and lesser Zab the names bf the fF^iIf (Lycus), 
and the Goal (Capros). They created these animals to at-. 
^nd the Tyger of the East. 
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sand Greeks, without generals, or guides, or pro- ch a p. 
visions, were abandoned, above twelve hundred ■_. ^ '» 
miles from their native country, to the resentment 
of a victorious monarch. The difference of their • ^ 
conduct and success depended much more on their 
character than on their,, situation. Instead of 
tamely resigning themselves to the secret delibe* 
rations and, private views of a single person, th^ 
united councils of the Greeks were inspired by the 
generous enthusiasm of a popular assembly ; where 
•the mind of each citizen is filled with the love . 
of glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt 
of death, (Conscious of their superiority over the 
Barbarians in arms and discipline, they disdained 
to yield, they refused to capitulate y every ob- 
stacle was surmounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill ; and the inemorable retreat; of 
the ten thousand exposed and insulted the weak- 
ness of the Persian monarchy *', 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the He tontir 
emperor might perhaps h?ive stipulated, that the r"trea^"# 
camp of the haughty Romans should be plentifully Nisibi** 
supplied! ; and that they should be permitted to 
pass -the Tigris on the bridge xyhich ^as con- 
tstructed by the hands of the Persian^. But, if 

P 3 Jovian 

* The CifTOp^eSa is vague and languid : the Anahasu ciVr 
curastantial and animated. Such is the eterpal difference be- 
tween fiction and truth. 

f Accordipg to Rufinus, an immediate supply of provisions 
^vas stipulated by the treaty ; and Theodoret affirms, that the 
obligation was faithfully discharged by the Persians. Such a 
ifact is probable, but undoubtedly false. See Tillemftnt, His^ 
dc's Empereur^ tojp* iv. p. t02. 
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SncnT* J^V^ presumed to solicit those equitable tenns^ 
^ ■■ii -^- ' t they were sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of 
the East j whose clemency had pardoned the uIt 
vaders of his country. The Saracens sometimes 
intercepted the stragglers of the march ; but the 
generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessa- 
tion of arms ; and Jovian was suffered to explore 
^he most convenient place for the passage of the 
river* The small vessels, which- had been saved 
from the conflagration of the fleet, performed the 
most essentia* service. They first conveyed the 
emperor and his favourites ; and afterward^ trans^ 
ported, in many successive voyages, a great part 
of the army. But, as every man was anxious 
for his personal safety, and apprehensive of being 
left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who were 
too impatient to v^ait the slow returns of the^ 
boats, boldly ventured themselves on light hur* 
files, or inflated skins; and, drawing after them 
their horses, attempted, with various success, tq 
swim across the river. , Many of these daring 
adventurers were swallowed by the waves ; matiy 
others, who were carried along ,by the violence 
of the stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice^ 
or cruelty, of the wild Arabs : and the loss which 
the army sustained ih the passage of the Tigris, 
y/^s not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. 
As soon as the Romans had landed on the west- 
em bank, they were delivered from the hostile 
pursuit of the Bartiarians ; but, in a laborious 
piarch of two hundred miles over the plains of 
' Mesopotamia, they endured the last extremities 
' of 
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«f thirsi an4 hm\g^r. They were obliged tp chap. 



tra^v^r^e a saii4y ^CNseil;, which, in th^ extent qf 
seyenty mil^, did not afford a single biad^ of 
sweet grass, not a single spring of fre§h watc^ j 
^d the rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod 
by the footsteps either of friends or enemies. 
Whenever a small measure of flour could be 
discovered in the. camp, twenty poinds weight 
were greedily purchased with ten pieces ©f gold *: 
the beasts of burden were slaughtered and de- 
voured i and the desert was strewed with tjie arms 
and baggage of the Rom^n soldiers, whose tatr 
tered garments and meagre countenances dis- 
played their past sufferings, and actual misery. 
A small convoy of provisions advanced to meet 
the army as far as the castle of Ur; and the 
supply was the more grateful, since it declared 
the fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius, At 
Thilsaphata t> the emperor, most graciously rcr 
ceived the generals of Mesppotaiiii^ ; and th(K 
remains of a once flourishing army at lepgth ret 
P it pose4 

f We may. recollect some lines of Lucan (Pharsal. iv. 95.), 
whx> describes a similar distress of Caesar's army in Spain : 

, Saeva fames aderat 

Miles eget : toto censft non prodigus emit 
Exiguam Gererem. Proh lucri pallida tabes ! 
Non deest prolate jejunus venditor auro. 
See Guichardt (Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, torn, i- p. 379 
— 382. )• His Analysis of the two Campaigns in Spain and 
Africa, is the noblest monument that has ever been rai^d to 
the fame of Caesar. 

f M. d'Ahville (see bis Maps, and I'Euphrate et le Tigre, 
p« 92, 93.) traces their march, and assigns ^the true position 
of Hatra, Ur, and Thilsaphata, which Ammianus has men- 
-tioned. He does not complain of the $amiel, the deadly hot 
wind, which Thevcnot (Voyages, part ii. 1. i. p. 192.) soi 
much dreaded. 
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GH A p. posed th^nedvetf under the -walls of Nybis. The 

XXIV 

t^ yLi messengevs of Jovian^ had already proelaimod, 
in the laaguage of flattery, his election, his 
treaty, and his return; and the new. prince had 
taken the most effectual measures to secure the 
allegiance of the armies and provinces of Europe 5 
by placing the military command in the hands of 
those officers, who, from motives of interest, or 
inclination, would firmly support the cause of 
their benefactor *• 
Vniwsai The friends of Julian had confidently aniy)un- 
^a'SltThf' cednhe success of his expedition. They enter- 
WcJ °f tained a fond» persuasion, that the temples of the 
' " gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 

East ; that Persia would be reduced to the hum- 
ble state of a tributary province, governed by the 
laws and magistrates of "Rome; that the Bar- 
-barians would adopt the dress, and manners, and 
language, of their conquerors ; and that the 
youth of Ecbatan^ and Susa would ^tudy th§ art 
of rhetoric under Grecian masters f. The pro- 
gress of the arms of Julian interrupted hlis com- 
munication with the empire ; and, from the mo- 
ment that he passed the Tigris, his affectionate 
subjects were ignorant of the fate and.fortunes of 
|heir prince^ Their contemplation of fancied 
triumphs was disturbed by the melancholy rumour 
of his death j and they persisted tp doubt, after 

' they 

* The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus (xxv, 
9,), Libanius (Qrat^PareDu'c. 143, p, 865.), and Zosimus 
(I. iii.p. 194.), ,- 

' f Libanius, Oarat. Parent, c» 14-5. p. 366. Such were the 
. iiatural hopes and wishes of ia dietorician. . • \ *' 
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they couW no longer deny, the truth of that chap, 
fittad event *. The messengers of Jovian pro^ 
muigated the ^ecious tale of a prudent and ^ 
necessary peace : the voice of fame, louder and 
more sincere, revealfed the disgrace of the empe-> 
ror, and the conditions of the ignominous treaty. 
-The minds of the people were filled with asto- 
nishment and grief, with indignation and terror, 
when they were informed, that the unworthy 
successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces, 
which had been acquired by the victory of Gale- 
rius ; and that he shamefully surrendered to the 
Bait>arians the important city of Nisibis, the firm- 
est bulwark of the provinces of the East f. The 
deep and dangerous question, how far the pub- 
lic faith shpuld be observed, when it becolneis 
incompatible with the public safety, was freely 
agitated in popular conversation ; and some hopes 
were entertained^ that the emperor would redeem 
his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of 
patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the 
iloman senate had always disclaimed the unequal 
conditions which were extorted v from the distress 
pf her captive armies j and, if it were necessary 

to 

f The people of Carrhaf, a city devoted to Paganism, buried 
the iiuiuspicious messenger ttoder a pile of stones. Zosimiif;, 
1. iii. p. 196. Libanius, when he received the fatal iiitelli- 
gence, cast his eye on his sword ; but he recollected tliat Pla- • 
to had condemned suicide, and that he must live to compose 
ihe panegyric of Julian. Libanius de Vita sua, torn. ii. p« 4'5» 
46. 

+ Ammianus and Eu tropins may be admitted as fair and 
f redible witnesses of the public language and opinions. The 
pcopk of Antioch revilifd an ignominious peace, which expo- 
^ed them to thQ Persians, on a naked and defenceless frontier. 
Excerpt. Valesiana, p. 8 15. ex Johaone Antiocheno* 
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chAp. to satisfy the national honour, by delivering the 

guilty general into the hands of the Barbarians,. 

the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would 

have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of 

ancient times *• 

joTianeva. But the emperor^ whatever might be the limits 

Ml^^M?nlI of his'ccaistitutional authority, was the absolute 

ttores the master of the laws and arms of the state ; and 

vreprovui- ^ ^ ' ^ 

ces to the the same motives which had forced him to sub- 
August, scribe, now pressed him to execute the treaty of * 
peace. He was impatient to secure an empire at 
the expence of a few provinces ; and the respect- 
able names of religion and honour concealed the 
personal fears and the ambition of Jovian, Not- 
withstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inha- 
bitants, decency, as well as prudence, forbade the 
emperor to lodge in the palace ^f Nisibis ; but, 
the next morning after his arrival, Bineses, the 
ambassador of Persia, entered the place, displayed 
ftom the citadel the standard of the Great King, 
and proclaimed, in his name, the cruel alternative 
of exile or servitude^ The principal citizens (rf 
Nisibis, who, till that fetal moment, had con- 
fided in the protection of their sovereign, threw 
themselves at his feet. They conjured hin not 
to abandon, or, at least, not to deliver, a faith- 
ful colony to the rage of a barbarian tyrant, ex- 
asperated 

* The Abbe de la Bleteiie (Hist, de Jovien, torn. i. p. 212 
— 227.), though a sevete casuist, has pronounced that Jovian 
was not bound to execute his promise ; since he could not dis- 
. member the empire, per alienate, without their consent, the 
allegiance of his p-.^bple. I have never found much delight 
yr ivmruction in sucli political metaphysics. 
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asperated by the three successive defeats, which chaf. 
he had experienced under the walls of Nisibis^ ^ xxiv, ^ 
They still possessed a^ms and courage to repel the 
invaders of their coutitry ; they requested only 
the permission of using them in their own de- 
fence ; and, as soon as they had asserted their 
independence, they should loiplore the favour of 
being again admitted into the rank of his sub- 
jects. Their arguments,^ their eloquence, their 
tears, were ineffectuaL Jovian alleged, with some 
confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; and, as the re- 
luctance with which he accepted the present of a 
crown of gold, convinced the citizens of their 
hopeless condition, the advocate Sylvanus was 
provoked to exclaim, " O Emperor ! may you 
*' thus be crowned by all the cities of your do- 
" minions !'* Jovian, who, in a few weeks, had 
assumed the- habits of a pririce *, was displeased ^ 
with freedom, and offended with truth : and as 
he reasonably supposed, that the discontent of 
the people might incline them to submit to the- 
jPersian government, he published an edict, under 
pain of death, that they should leave the city 
withiii the term of three days. Ammianus has 
delineated in lively colours the scene of universal 
despair, which he seems to have viewed with an 
eye of compassion f- The martial youth diesert- 
ed, with indignant grief, the walls which they 
had so gloriously defended : the disconsolate 

mourner 

* At Nisibis he performed a royal act. A brave officer, his 
pame-sake, who had been thought worthy of the purple, wa« 
dragged from supper, thrown into a well, and stoned to death, 
•pnthout any form of trial, or evidence of guilt. Ammian. XJ^v. 8, 

t See jxSf 9. and Zosimus, I. iii. p. 194, \d5» 
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CHAP, mourner dropt a last tear over the tomb of a son 

XXIV, 

or husband, which must soon be profaned by the 
rude hand of a barbarian master ; and the aged 
citizeii kissed the threshold, and clung to the 
doors, of the house, where he had passed the 
cheerful and careless hours of infancy. The 
highways were crowded with a trembling mul- 
titude: the distinctions of rank, and sex, and 
age, were lost in the general calamity. Every 
one strove to bear away some fragment from the 
wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adequate 
number of horses or waggons, they were obliged 
to leave behind them the greatest part of their 
valuable effects. The savage insensibility of Jo- 
vian appears to have aggravated the hardships of 
these unhappy fugitives. They were seated, how- 
• ever, in a new-built quarter of Amida^ and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement .of a very con- 
siderable colony, soon recovered its former splen- 
dour, and became the capital of Mesopotamia *. 
Similar orders were dispatched by the emperor 
for the evacuation of Singara and the castle of 
the Moors ; and for the restitution of the five 
provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this igno-' 
minious peace has justly been considered as- a 
memorable asra in the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire.^ The predecessors of Jovian had 
sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant 
and unprofitable provinces j but since the foun- 
dation 



* 



Chron. Paschal, p. 300. llie ecclesiastical Notitiffi may 
Qiisuhed, 



hz cgusuhed. 
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J 
dation of the city, the genius of Rome, ^ the god chap, 
Taminus, who guarded the boundaries of the <— ^ '» 
republic, had never retired before the sword of 
a victorious enemy *. 

After Jovian had performed those engage- Ueflectww 
ments, which the voice of his people might 'hav^ ^j^i! 
tempted him to violate, he hastened away frodB 
the scene of his disgrace, and .proceeded with his 

• whole court to enjoy .the luxury of Antioch t> 
Without consulting the dictates of religious zeal^ 
he was prompted, by humanity and gratitude, to 
bestow the last honours on the remains of his 
deceased sovereign J : and Procopius, who siu* 
cerely bewailed the. loss of his kinsmao, was ( 
removed from the command of the army, unda: 
.the decent pretence of conducting the funeraU 
The corpse of Julian was transported from Nisibis . 

to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days j and, ^ 

as it passed through the cities of the East, was ' 
saluted by the hostile factions, with mournful 
lamentations and clamorous insults. The Pagans 
already placed their beloved hero in the rank of 
those gods whose worship he had restored ; while 
the invectives of the'- Christians pursued the soul 
of the apostate to hell, and his body to the 

grave. 

r- * Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 192, 193. Sextus Rufus de ProvincHs*, 
c. 29. Augustiii de Civitat. Dei, 1. iv. c. 29. This general 
poaition must be applic4 and intej^reted with some caution. 
f^ Arnjnianus, XXV. 9. Zosimus, L iii. p. 196. He might 

• be edax, et vino Venerique indulgens. But I agree with I^a 
Bleterie (torn. i. p. 148—154.), in rejecting the foolish report 
©f a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Suiflam) celebrated at Antioch, by 
the emperor, his lotfe, and a troop of concubines. 

t The Abbe de la Bleterie (torn. i. p. 156. 209.) hand- r 
IBomely exposes the brutal bigotry of .Baronius, who woald 
have thrown Julian to th^ dogs, ne cespititia quidem sepiikurii 
dignus* 
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x:hap. grave*. One party lamented the approaching 
%,.i^ 'f rtiin of their altars ; t^ other celet^rated the 
marvellous deliverance of the church. The 
Christians applauded, in lefty and ambiguous 
strains, tihe stroke of divine vengeance, which 
had been so iong suspended over the guilty head 
of Julian. They acknowledged, that the death. 
<^ the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond 
the Tigris, was revealed to the saints of Egypt, 
Syria and Cappadocia t ; and, instead of suf- 
fering him to falll by the Persian darts, their 
indiscretion ascribed the heroic deed to the ob- 
•scure hand of some mortal or immoital champioA 
of the faith |. Such imprudent dedlarations 
were eagerly adopted by the malice, or credtility, 
of their adversaries § ; who darkly insinuated, 

or 

* Compare the sophist and the saint (Libanius, Monod. 
torn, iu p. 251. and Orat. Parent, c. 145. p. 36*7. c. 156. 
p. 377. with Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 1251-132.). 
The Christian orator faintly mutters some exhortations^ to mO'« 
^ ' desty and forgiveness : but he is well satisfied, that the real 
sufferings of Julian will imx exceed the fabulous torments of 
Ixion or Tantalus. \ 

f Tillemont (Hist, des 'Empereurs, torn. iv. ^. 549.) ha» 
collected these visions. Some saint or angel was observed to 
be absent in the night on a secret expedition, &c. 

:|: Sozomen (1. vi. 2.) applauds the Greek doctrine of t^ran* 
nk'tde ; but the whole passage, which a Jesuit might' have 
translated, is prudently suppressed by the president Cousin- 

§ Immediately after the death of JuHan, an uncertain ru- 
mour was scattered, tclo cecidisse Romano. It was carried^ 
by some deserters, to the Persian camp ; and the Ronrians were 
reproached as the assassins df the emperor by Sapor and his, 
subjects (Ammian. xxv. 6* . Libanius de ulciscenda Juliani 
nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163.). It was urged, as a decisive proof, 
that no Persian had appeared to claim the promised reward 
(Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 141. p. 363.). But the flying horse- 
roan, who darted the fatal javelin, might be ignorant of its ef- 
fect ; or he niiglit be ^lain in the same action. Ammian us 
neither feels nor inspires a suspicioiu 
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or confidently asserted, that the gotemort of the chap. 
church had instigated and <lirected the fanaticism ^^^^^'. 
of a domestic assassin *. Above sfacceen- yestfS 
after the death of Jufian, the charge was solemniy 
and vehemently urged, in a public oration, ad- 
dressed by Libisinius to the emperor Theodosius* 
His s^^icions are unsupported by fact 6r argu- 
ment J and we can only e^tefem the ^eneroui zeal 
of. the sophist of Aiitioch, for the cold and ne* 
giected ashes of his friend f. 

It was an anrdent custom in the funerals, as and funeral 
Well as in tJie trium|)bs, of the Romaas, that the «^^"^^ 
voice of praise ^h^tild bfe corlfected by that of 
$a^e tai ridicule 5 and th^t, in the midst of the 
^^did {>ageakits, "which displayed the glory of 
the living or of the dead, their imperfections 
shotild not be ^eonce^ed from the eyes of the 
world J, This custom was practised in the fu- 
neral of Julian* The <:omedians, who resented 
his coftten^pt > and aversion for the theatre, ex^ 
hibited, with the applause of a Christian audi- 
ence, the lively and exaggerated representation 

of 

* Of ri^ t9Tt>>v» tfXh^vv ra c^m avTwit et^^m* This dark and 
ambrg^ous expression may point to Athanasius, the first, with- 
out a rival, of the Christian clergy { Libanius de ulgis. Jul. ne- 
ce, c. 5. p. 149. La Bleterie, Hiit. de Jovieo, t* i. p. 179.). 

t The Orator (Fabricius, Bibliot. Grace, torn. vii. p, 145 
«— 179.) scatters suspicioiw, deitiands an inquiry, and insinua- 
tes, that proofs might still be obtained. lie ascribes the suc- 
cess of the Huns to the criminal neglect of revenging Julian's 
death. 

X At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who persona- 
ted that frugal empqror, anxiously inquired, how much it 
cost? — Fourscore thousand, pounds (centiea). — Give me tlie 
tenth part of the sum, and throw my body into the Tyber. 
Sueton.. in Vespasian, c. J 9. with the notes pf Casaubon and 
Gronovlus, 
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CH A P. of the faults and follies of the deceased emperdr. 

XXIV. • • 

His various character and singular manners af- . 
forded an ample scope. for pleasantry and ridi- 
cule*. In the exercise of his uncommon ta-. 
lents^ he often descended below the majesty of 
his rank, Alexander was transformed into Dio- 
genes ; the philosopher was degraded into a priests 
The purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity : his superstition disturbed the peace» and 
endangered the fafety, of a mighty empire ; and 
his irregular sallies were the less entitled to in- 
dulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious 
efforts of art, or even of affectatiom The re- 
mains of Julian were interred at Tarsiis in €ilicia j 
but his stately tomb which arose m that city, on 
the banks of the told and lympid Cydnus f; wis 
displeasing to the faithful friends, who loved and 
revered the memory of that extraordinary man^ 
s The philosopher expressed a Very reasonable wish^ 
that the disciple of Plato might have, reposed 
amidst the groves of the academy J t while the 
soldier exclaimed in bolder accents, that the ashes 
of Julian should have been mingled with- those of 
Caesar, in the field of Mars, and among the an- 
cient 

* Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120.) compares this supposed 
ignominy and ridicule to the funeral honours of Constantius, 
whose body was chaunted over mount Taurus by a choir of 
angels. 

f Quintus Curtius, 1. iii. c. 4*^ The luxuriancy of his de- 
scriptions has been often censured. Yet it was almost the dii* 
ty of the historian to describe a river, whose waters had nearly- 
proved fatal to Alexander. 

I Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 156. p. 377. Yet he acknow- 
ledges with gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers 
in decorating the tomb of Julian (de ukia. Jul. nece, a. 7< 
p. 152. 
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cient monuments of Rome virtue *. Thie history chap, 

XXIV 

of princes does not very frequently renew the ex- ■ ^ ' :» 
ample of a similar competition. 



VoL-m . Q CHAP. 



* Cujos suprema et cinereS) si qui tunc just^ consuleret, non 
Cydnus videre deberet» quaimvis gratissimiis amais et liquidus ( 
fied ad pcrpetuandam gloriam recte factorum practerlambere Ti- 
beris, interseiJans urbem aeternam, divorumque veterum monu* 
«iCQta pvaenriDgens. Ainixuan. xxv. 10. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

The Government and Death of Jovian. — Election, of 
Valentinian, who associates his Brother Valens, and 
makes thefnal Division of the Eastern andWestern 
Efnfiires. — Revolt of Procofiius. — Civil and Eccle- 
, ' siastical Administration. — Germany. — Britain. — 

Africa. — The East. — The Danube.-- Death ofVa- 
lentinian^ — His two Sons^ Gratian and^ Valentin 
nian IL succeed to the Western Emfiire^ 

c H^A P. rIpHJ: death of Julian had left the pubUc a(- 
« — /—J X fairs of the empire in a very doubtful and 
chwch^*^* dangerous situation. The Roman army was saved 
A. D. 36». by an inglwious, perhaps a necessary treaty * ; and 
the first moments of peaie were consecrated by the 
pious Jovian to restore the domestic tranquiUity of 
the church and state. The indiscretion of his pre- 
decessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully fo- 
mented the religious war : and the balance which 
he affected to preserve between the hostile factions, 
served only to perpetuate the contest, by the vi- 
cissitudep of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient, possession and actual favour. The Chris- 
tians had forgotten the spirit of the Gospel ; and 
the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the church.. 
In private families, the sentiments of nature were 

-extinguished 

* The medals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel 
crowns, and prostrate captives. Ducange, FamiL Byzantin^-, 
p. 52. Flattery is a foolish suicide ; she destroys bevself wit& 
^evowo^ hands. 
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extinguished by the blind fury of zeal and revenge : C h A p. 
the majesty of the laws was violated or abused j i-, ^ ■\i> 
the cities of the East were stained with blood ; and 
the most implacable enemies of the Romans. were 
in the bosom of their country. Jovian was edu- 
cated in the profession of Christianity j and as he 
marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of 
the Cross, the Labarum of Constantine, which 
was again displayed at the head of the legion^j 
announced to the people the faith of their new 
emperor. As soon as he ascended^ the throne^ 
he transmitted a circular epistle to all the gover-^ 
nors of provinces : in which he confessed the di- 
vine truth, a^d secured the legal establishment, of 
the Christian religion. The insidious edicts of 
Julian were abolished ; the ecclesiastical immunities 
were restored and enlarged ; and Jovian conde^ 
scended to lament, that the distress of the times i 

obliged him to diminish the measure of charitable 
distributions * . The Christians were unanimous in 
the loud and sincere applause which they bestowed 
on the pious successor of Julian* But they were 
still ignorant what creed, or what synod, he would 
choose for ' the standard of orthodoxy -^ and the 
peace ,of the church immediately revived those 
eager disputes which had been suspended during 
• ,Q2 the 

* Jovian restored to tlie church ro* a^x^iov %tiTfx.t^ ; a forciMef 
and comprehensive 'expression (Philostorgius, 1. vii'i. c; 5. with 
-Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 323, Sozomen, 1. vi; c. 3.). The 
new law which condemned the i*ape or marriage of nuns (Cod; 
Theod. I. IK. tit. xxV. leg. '^.),is exaggerated by Sozomen \ 
who supposes, that an amorous glance^ the adultery of the 
lieart^ was punished with death by the evangelic legislator; 
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CHAP, the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders of 
the contending sects, convinced, from experience, 
how much their fate would depend on the earliest 
impressions that were made on the mind of an 
untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, 
or Antioch. The highways of the East were 
crowded with Homoousian, and Arian, and Semi* 
.Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to 
outstrip each other in the holy race ; the apart- 
ments of the palace resounded with their 'cla*- 
mours ; aiad the ears of the prince were assaulted, 
and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture of 
metaphysical argument and passionate invective *• 
The moderation of Jovian, who recommended con* 
cord and charity, and referred the disputants to 
the sentence of a future council, was interpreted 
as a symptom of indifference ; but his attach- 
ment to the Nicene creed was at length discovered 
and declared, by the reverence which he expressed 
for the t celestial virtues of the great Athanasius,. 
The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of se- 
venty, had issued from hiis retreat on the first in- 
telligence of the tyrant's death. The acclamations 
of the people seated him once more on the archi- 

episcopal 

* Compare Socrates, 1. iii,' c. 25. and Pliilostorgius, 1. viiu 
c. 6. with Godefroy's Dissertations, p* 330. 

jf The word ^celestial faintly expresses the impious ^nd ex« 
travagant flattery of thp emperor to the archbishopy -nj? n-^o? 
Toy 0foir T9¥ eXtn of4M6rin»?, See the cn-iginal.epistle in Atha- 
riasiiis, torn. ii. p. 33. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. 
p. 892.) celebrates the friendship of Jovian and Athanasios- 
The primate's jouriiey\was advised by the Egyptian monkss, 
TlUembnt, M€m, Ecclee*' torn, viii.fi. 221. 
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episcopal throve ; and he wisely accepted, or an- chap. 



tkipatedj the invitation, of Jovian. The veaer 
rable figure of Athanasius, his calm courage, and 
insinuating eloquence, sustaiued the reputation 
which he had already acqirired in the courts of 
four successive princes*. As soon as he had 
gained the confidence, and secured the faith, of 
the Christian emperor, he returned in triu^mph 
to his diocese, and continued, with mature coun- 
sels, and undiminished vigour, to ^ect, ten 
years logger! J the ecclesiastical government of 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. Be- 
fore his 'departure from A^tioch, he assured Jo- 
vian that his orthodox devotion would be re- 
warded with a long and peaceful rdgn. Atha- 
nasius had rfeason to hope, that he should be al- 
lowed either the merit of a successful prediction, 
or the excuse of a grateful, though ineifectual, 
prayer J. 

Q S The 

♦ Athanashifl, at the court of Antioch, ii agreeably repi-e- 
sented by Jja Bleterie{Hi3t. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 121^^148.) : 
he translates tbe singular and original conferences of the empe- 
ror, the prhnate of Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The Ab- 
be is not satisfied with the coarse pleasantry of Jovian ^ but his 
partiality for Athanasius assumes, in his eyes, the character of 
justice. 

f The true aera of his death is perplexed wkh some difficul- 
ties. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. viii. p. 719 — 723. But 
the date (A* D. 373, May 2.), which seems the most consis- 
tent with history and reason, is ratified by his authentic life. 
Massei Osservazioni Letteraire, torn. iii. p. 81, 

:f See the observations of Valesius and Jortin ( Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 38.), on the original letter of 
Athanasius ; which is preserved by Theodoret (1. iv. c. 3.). 
In some MSS. this indiscreet promise is omitted ; perhaps by 
the Catholics, jealous of the prophetic fame of their leader. 
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c H A p. The slightest force, when it is applied to assist 
^y^y* , and guide the natural descent of its object, ope- 
jovian pro- rates with irresistible weight ; and Jovian had the 
VeM*^i t^" good fortune to embrace the religious opinions 
leratiou. which Were supported by t^ie spirit of the times,* 
and the zeal and numbers of the most power^ 
ful sect fi Under his reign, Christianity obt^iined 
an easy and lasting victory ; and as soon as the 
smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the ge- 
, nius of paganism, which had been fondly raised 
and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk irreco^ 
verably-in the dust. In many cities, the temples 
were shut or deserted : the philosophers, who 
had abused their transient favour, thought it prui- 
dent to shave their beards, and disguise their pro- 
V fession ; and the Christians rejpiced, that they 

were now in a condition to forgive, or to revenge, 
the injuries which they had guffered under the pre- 
ceding reign f. The consternation of the Pagarj 
worjd was dis|)elled by a wise and gracious edict 
of toleration ; in which Jovian explicitly de- 
(:lared, th^t althovigh he should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might 
exercise, with freedom and safety, the ceremonies 
of the ancient worship. The memory of this 
law has been preserved by the orator Themistius, 
5vho was deputed by the seo^ate of Constantinople 
' ' ' "'■""/ ." ' ^ '_ tp 

* Afhanasius (apud Thepdorct, 1. ir. c. 3.) magnliies the 
pumber of the orthodoK, who composed the whole w^orldi «•«- 
£ij oMycfv rm t« Ag£« cfi^oni/vTaty^ This assertion was verified 
111 the space of thirty or forty years. ' ^ 

■^ f Socrates, 1. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. if* 
p. ISl.), and Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 148. p. 369.), ex- 
press the living sentiments of their respective factioRa. 
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to express their loyal devotion for the new empe* chap. 
ror. Themistius expatiates on the clemency of ■_ , \ ' ' 
the Divine Nature, the facility of human error, 
the rights of conscience, and the independence of 
the mind ; and, with some eloquence^ inculcates • 
the principles of philosophical toleration ; whose 
aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, 
is not ashamed to implore. He justly observes, 
that, in the recent changes, both religions had 
been alternately disgraced by the seeming acqui- 
sition of worthless proselytes, of those votaries of 
the reigning purple, who could pass, without a 
reason, and without a blush, from the church 'to 
the temple, and from th^ altars of Jupiter to the 
sacred table of the Christians *. 

In the space of seven months, the Roman His pro- 
troops, who were now returned to Antioch, had ^^^^ 
performed a march of fifteen hundred miles ; in a.d.s«3. 
which they had endured all the hardships of war, 
of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding 
their services, their fatigues, and the approach 
of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian al- 
lowed only, to the men and horses, a respite of 
six weeks. . The emperor could not sustain the 
indiscreet; and malicious raillery of the people of 

Q 4 Antioch. 



^ ♦ Themistius, Orat. ▼. p. 63—71. edit. Harduin, Paris, 
1684. The Abbe de la Bleterie judiciously remarks (Hist. 
de Jovien, torn. i. p. 199.), that Sozomen has forgot the ge- 
neral toleration ; and Themistius, the establishment of the Ca- 
thoHc religion. Each of them turned away from the object 
which he disliked ; and wished to suppress the part of the e» 
4irct the least honourable, in bis opinion, to the emperor Jovian, 




-ffi4 mx nEeLWE and tali. 

AftSoch^. £b tras impatient to possete die 
palace of ConBtantinople $ and to prevent the 
ambidom of some competitor^ who migbt oc^ 
cupy the yacaoit allegiance of Europe, But he 
aoon receiiiied the grateful ii^elligence, that Jbi9 
authority was acknowledged from the Thracian 
Bospboru^ to the Atlantic ocean* By the fiarst 
letters which he dispatched from the camp of 
Mesopotamia, he bad delegated the military 
command of Gaul and lUyricum to Malarich, a 
brave and faithful officer of the nation of thei 
Franks ; and to his father-m-law, count LudU 
Uan, who had formerly distinguished his courage 
and conduct in the defeQce of Nisihis* Mala^^ 
riph had declined an office to which he thought 
himself unequal; and Lucillian was massacred 
at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the Bata«> 
yian cohorts f. But the moderation of Joyinus^ 
master^g^ieral of the cavalry, who forgave the 
intention of his disgrace,, soon appeased the tu^, 
inult, and confirmed the uncertain minds of the 
soldiers. The oath of fidelity t$ras; administered^ 
and tak^n with loyal acclamations ; and the de«* 
puties of the Western armies J saluted their new 
^vtfeign $is he descended from Mount Taurus 

' ' " ^ tQ 

* O^ ii AirM)^iq v^ nii^s itSKUvf Tr^ot; avror, «XX* f«t0«««T«v 
Mvrof Jiauf x«i Tr^siiktOj xctt roif MMktiftifti^ ^>ttfmr<r9t^ ffimosu 
UbelRs). iohan. Antiocheii. in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 845, The 
libels of An^ioch may be admitted on Very slight evidence. 

f Compare Ammiaaus (xxv. 10.), who omits the naaie o£ 
the Batavians, with Zosimus (L iii. p. 197.)> whoremo^s the 
scene of action from Rheims to Sirmium. 

X Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensia appeOat* Ammi|m» 
XXV. 10. and Vales, ad locum. - . : ^ ; :.:f, 
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fo the dty of Tyaha, in CsypiJadoda. Ftom chap. 
Tyana he condmiad his hasfy march to Ancyra, ^ ^ \» 
capital a( die province ^f Galatia ; where Jovian 
assumed^ udth his infant son, the name and en^ 
signs of the consfulship *• Dadastanaf, an ob- a.d.8«4. 
ficure town, almost at an equal distance between ^ 

Ancyta atid Nice, was marked for the fatal 
tena of his jpurney and his life. After indulj^ng 
himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate^ , 

supper, he retired to rest ; and the next nu>rn«- 
ing the emperor Jovian was found dead in his 
bed. The cause of this suddai death was vari- DeaA <rf 
ously understood. By some it was ascribed to the p^J^. 
consequences of an indigestion, occasioned eithier 
by the quantity of the wine, or the quality of 
the mushrooms, which he had swallowed in the ' , 
evealing. According to others, he was suffocated 
in his sleep by the vapour of charcoal ; which 
extracted from the walls of the apartment the 
unwholesome n:K)isture of the fresh plaister|. 
But the want of a iregular inquiry into the death 

of 

* Cujus vagitusy pertinariter Teluctantis, tie in <;uruli selli 

yeheretur ex more, id quod ir.ox aecidit protendebat. Augus- 
tus and his successors respectfully solicited a dispensation of 
age for the sons or nephews whom they raised to the consal* 
ship. But the curule chair of the first Brutus had nevcfr been 
dishonoured by an infant. 

f The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Roman 
miles from Nice; 117 from Ancyra. Wesseling. Itinerar. 
p. 142. The pilgrim of Bourdeaux, by omitting some stages, 
reduces the whole space from 24'2 to 181 miles. Wesseling^ 
p. 574. 

J'See Ammianus (xxr. 10.), Eutropius (x. 18.), who 
might likewise be present ; Jerom (tom. i. p. 26. ad Heliodo- • 
rum), Orosius (vii. 31.), Sozom^n (1. vi. c. 6.), Zosimut 
(1. lii. p. 197, 198.), and Zonoras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 28, 
29.). We cannot expect a perfect agreement, and we shall ^ 

QQt discuss minute differences. 
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^xxv^' ^^ ^ pj"ince, whose reign and person were soon 
forgotten, appears to have been the only circum* 
stance which countenanced the malicious whispers 
of poison and domestic guilt *. The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interred 
with his predecessors ; and the sad procession was 
met on the road by his wife Charito, the daugh- 
ter of count Lucillian ; who still wept the recent 
death of her father, and was hastening to dry her 
tears in the embraces of an imperial husband. 
Her disappointment and grief were embittered 
by the anxiety of maternal tenderness. iSix weeks 
before the death of Jovian, his infent son had 
been placed in the curule chair, adorned with 
the title of Nobilissimus^ and the vain ensigns of 
the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the 
royal youth, who, from his grandfather, assumed 
the name of Varronian, was reminded only by the. 
jealousy of the government, that he was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was 
still aKve, but he had already been deprived of 
an eye ; and his afflicted mother expected, every 
hour, that the^ innocent victim would be torn fropi 
her arms, to appease with his blood the suspicions 
of the reigniitg prince f. 

After 

* Ammiattus, unmindful of hi« usual candour and good 
sense, con)pares.the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the 
second Africanus, who had excited the fears and resentment of 
lihe poptdar faction. 

f Chrysostom, torn, i, p. 336. 84-4. edit. Montfaucon. The 
Christian orator attempts to comfort a widow by the eicam- 
plcs of illustrious misfortunes ; and observes, that of nine em* 
perors (including the Caesar Gallus) who had reigned in his 
time, only two (Constantine and Constantius) died a natural' 
death. Such vague consolation^ liave never wnped away a sin- 
gle tear. 
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After the death of Jovian, the throne of the chap. 

. XXV. J 

Homan world remained ten days* without a u„ y ' y 
master. The ministers and generals still con- vacancy 
tmued to meet m council ; to exercise their re- throne, 
spective functions ; to maintain the public order ; g^ ^ 
and peaceably to conduct the army to the city of 
Nice in Bithyma, which was chosen for the 
place of the election f. In a solemn assembly 
of the civil and military powers of the empire, 
the diadem was again unanimously offered to the 
prasfect Sallust. '^He enjoyed the glory of a se- 
cond refusal : and when the virtues of the father 
were alleged in favour of his son, the prsefect, 
with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, de- 
clared to the electors, that the feeble age of the 
one, and the inexperienced youth of the other, 
were equally incapable of the laborious duties of 
government. Several candidates were proposed : 
and, after weighing the objections of character 
or situation, they were successively rejected : but, 
as soon as the name of Valentinian was pro- 
nounced, the merit of that officer united the 

suffrages 

♦ Ten days appeared scarcely sufficient for the march and 
plection. But it may be observed; , 1. That the general* 
might command the expeditious use of the public posts for 
jliemselves, their attendants, and messengers. 2. That the 
troops, for the ease of the cities, marched in many divisions ; 
jind that the head of the column might arrive at Nice, wheu 
the rear halted at Ancyra. 

f Ammianus, xxvi. 1. Zosimus, L iii. p. J98. Philostof- 
gius, 1, viii. c. 8. and Godefroy, Dissertat. pi 334- Philos- 
torgius, who appears to ^have obtained some curious and au- 
thentic intelligence, ascribes the choice of Valentinian to the 
Prsefect Sallust, the master-general Anathcus, Dagalaiphus 
count of the domestics, and the Patrician Datianus, whose 
pressing recommendations from Ancyra had a weighty influ- 
ence in the election. . 
'■' ' " I 
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CHAP, suffrages, of the whole assembly, and obtained the 
V,, ^ .' ,^ sincere approbation of Sallust himself. Valenti- 
Eiection nian * was the son of count GratiMi, a native of ' 
ter of va- * Cibalis, in Pannonia, who, from an obscure con- 
efttuuaa, ^ition, had raised himself, by matchless strength 
and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa 
and Britain ; from . which he retired, with an 
ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank 
and services of Gratian contributed, however, to 
smooth > the first steps of the promotion of his 
son J and afforded him an early opportunity of 
displaying those solid and useful qualifications, 
which raised his character above the ordinary 
level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Va* 
lentinian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His 
manly countenance, deeply marked with the im- 
pression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends 
with awe, and his enemies with fear : and, to 
second the efforts of his undaunted courage, the 
son of Gratian had inherited the advantages of 
a strong and healthy constitution. By the habit* 
of chastity and temperance, which restrain the 
appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valen- 
tinian preserved his own, and the public, esteem. 
The avocations of a military life had diverted 
his youth from the elegant pursuits of literature ; 
he was ignorant of the Greek language, and the 
iirts of rhetoric ; but as the mind of the orator 
was never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he 
was able, as often as the occasion prompted him, 

to 

* Ammianus (xxx. 7. 9.% and the younger Victor, have 
furnished the portrait of VaJentinian ; which naturally precede* 
and illustx"ates the history of his reign. 
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to deliver his decided sentiments with bold and chap, 

XXV. 

ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline 
were the only laws, that he had studied ; and he 
was soon distinguished by the laborious diligence^ 
and inflexible severity, with which he discharged 
and enforced the duties of the camp. In the 
time of Julian he provoked the danger of dis* 
grace, by the contempt which he publicly ex- 
pressed for the reigning religion * ; and it should 
seem, from his subsequent conduct, that the in- 
discreet and uns(*asonable freedom of Valentinian 
was the effect of military spirit, rather than of 
Christian zeal. He was pardoned, however, and 
still employed by a prince who esteemed his 
merit t : and in the various events of the Persian 
war, he improved the reputation which he had 
already acquired on the banks of the Rhine* 
The celerity and success with which he executed 
an important commission, recommended him to 
the favour of Jovian ; and to the honourable 
command of the second sckoai^ or company, of 
Targetteers, of the domestic guards. In the 
march from Antioch, he had reached his quarters 
at Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly summoned 
without guilt, and without intrigue, to assume, 

in 

* At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor ^ 
to the temple, he struck a priest, who had presumed to purify 
him with lustral water ( Sozomen, 1. vi. c, 6. Theodoret, 1. iii. 
c. 15.). Such public defiance might become Valentinian ; 
but it could leave no room for the unworthy delation of the 
philosopher Maximus, which supposes some more private of- 
. f^nce. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 200, 201. 

f Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to MeKtene, or Thebais 
(the first might be possible), is interposed by Sozomen (1. vi. 
c, 6.) and Philostorglus (1. vji. c. 7. with Godefroy's Disser- 
tations, p. 293.). 
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CHAP, in the forty-third year of his age, the absolute 
^^ZLj government of the Roman empire. 



%i 



HeUac The invitation of the ministers and generals 
ed b^ ttf at Nice was of little moment, unless it were con- 
^^'3^^ firmed by the voice of the army. The aged 
Feb. 26, Sallust, who had long observed the irregular* 
fluctuations of popular assemblies, proposed, un- 
der pain of death, that none of those persons, 
whose rank in the service might excite a party in 
^ their favour should appear in public, on the day 

of the inauguration. Yet such was the preva- 
lence of ancient superstition, that a whole day 
was voluntarily added to this dangerous inter- 
val, because it happened to be the intercalation 
of the Bissextile *• At length, when the hour 
was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian shew* 
ed himself from a lofty tribunal : the jud&ious 
choice was applauded ; and the new prince was 
solemnly invested with the diadem and the pur- 
ple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, who 
were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. 
But when he stretched forth his hand to address 
the armed multitude, a busy whisper was acci- 
dentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swell- 
ed into a loud and imperious clamour, that he 
should name, without delay, a colleague in the 

empire. 

* Ammianu9» In a long, because unseasonable, digressioD 
(xxvi. 1. and Valesius ad locum), raalily' supjioses that he un- 
derstands an astronomical question, of which his readers are . 
« ignorant. It is treated with more judgnieiit and propriety by 

Censorinus (de Dei Natali, c. 20.), and Macrobius (Satumal. 
1. i. cap* 12-— 16. ). The appellation of Bisscxiile^ which marks 
the inauspicious year ( Augustin, ad Januarium, Epist. 1 19.) it 
derived from the repetition of the sixth day of the calends of 
March. 
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tmpire. The intrepid calmness of Valentimaii cH/f. 
obtained silence, and commanded respect l and , 
he thus addressed the assembly: "A few mi- 
" nutes since it was in y^ur power, fellow-sol- 
** diers, to have left me ii^ the obscurity of a 
** private station. Judging,, from the testimony 
*' of my past life, that I deserved to reign, you 
" have placed me on the throne. It is now my 
*« duty to consult the safety and interest of the 
<* republic. The weight of the universe is un- 
** doubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble 
"^mortal. I am conscious of the limits of my 
" abilities, and the uncertainty of my life : and 
** far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, 
" the assistance of a worthy colleague* But, 
*' where discord may be fatal, the choice of a 
" faithful friend requires mature and serious 
" delOi>eration. That deliberation shall be my 
*' care. " Let your conduct be dutiful and con- 
*' sistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh your 
'^ minds ^nd bodies ; and expect the accustom* 
" ed donative on the accession of a new empe- 
**ror*/* ' The astonished troops, with a mix- 
ture of pride, of satisfection, and of terror, con- 
fessed the voice of their master. Their angry 
clamours, subsided into silent reverence ; and Va- 
lentinian^ encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions, and the various banners of the cavalry 
and infantry, wars conducted, in warlike pomp, 
to the palace of Nice. As he was sensible, how- 
ever, of the importance of preventing some rash 

declaration 

' ♦ Valentinian's fim speech is full in Ammianus (xxvi. 2.) ; 
cencise and jententioua in Philostorgius (1. viii. jc. 8.)^ 
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CHAP, dedaration of the soldiers, he consulted the as- 
w ^ sembly of the chiefs : and their real sentinients 
were concisely expressed by the generous freedom 
• of Dagalaiphua. " Most excellent prince/' said 
• that officer, " if you consider only your family, 
*' you have a brother ; if you love the republic, 
** look round for the most deserving of the Ro- 
^* mans *." The emperor, who suppressed his 
displeasure, without altering his intention,, slowly 
proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia arfd Con- 
stantinople. In one of the suburbs of that capi- 
tal t, thirty days after his own elevation, he be- 
stowed the title of Augustus on his brother Va- 
lens ; and as the boldest patriots were convinced, 
that their opposition, without being serviceable 
to their country, would be fetal to themselves, 
the declaration of his absolute will was rfefeeived 
with silent submission. Valens was now in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age ; but his abilities had 
ixever been exercised in any employment, mili- 
tary or civil i and his character had not inspired 
the world with any sanguine expectations. He . 
possessed, however, one quality, which recom-* 
mended him to Valentinian, and preserved the 
domestic peace of , the empire ; a devout and' 
grateful attachment to' his benefactor, whose su- 
periority of genius, as well as. of authority, 

Valens 

♦ Si tuos, amas, Imperator optime, habes fratrem ; si Rem- 
publicam, quare quem vestias, Ammian, xxvi. 4. In tho 
division of the empire, Valentinian retained that sincere coun- 
•ellor for himself (c. 6.) • 

f^In auburbano, Ammianus, xxvi. 4. The famous Hel^ 
dometif or field of Mars, was distant from Constantinople either 
teven stadia, or seven nules. See Valesius and his brother, ad 
loci a,nd Ducange, Const. I. ii, p. 140, Hh 172, 173« 
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Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in chap. 
every action of his life *. . ^ 's 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he Thefin^ 
reformed the administration of the empire. All the eastern 
ranks of subjects, who had been injured. or op* l^^l^^ 
pressed under the reign of Julian, were invited p^'^**» . 
to support their public accusations. The silence June. 
of mankind attested the spotless integrity of th^ 
J)raBfect Sallust f ; and his own pressing solicita^ 
tions that he might be permitted to retire froni 
the business of the state, were rejected by Valen- 
tinian with the most honourable expressions of 
friendship and esteem. But among the favourites 
of the late emperor, there were many who hdd 
abused his tredulity or superstition; and who 
cduld no longer hope to be protected either 
by favour or justice J. The greater part of the 
ministers of the palace, and the governors of th^ 
provinces, were removed from their respective 
stations ; yet the eminent merit of some officers 
t\ras distinguished from the obnoxious crowd j; 
and, notwithstanding the opposite clamours of 
zeal and ' resentment, the whole proceedings of 
this delicate inquiry appear to have been con«i 

Vol. IV. R ducted 

* Participem quidem legitimum poteatatis i sed in modum 
apparitoris morigerum, ut progrediens aperiet textusi Ammian; 
xxvi, 4«, ' 

f Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the 
Paschal Chronicle, M. de Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs# 
torn. V. p. 671.) ^/VA^j ' to disbelieve these stories si avanta- 
geuses a un payen. 

J Eunapius celebrates and exaggeirates the sufferings of Max- 
imus (p. 82, 83.) ; yet he allows, that this sophist or magi-t 
cian, the guilty favourite of Julian, and the personal enemy of 
Valentinian, was dieipissed on the payment of i small fine* 
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^xxv^* ducted with a reasonable share of wisdora and 
moderation*. The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from 
the sudden illness of the two princes : but as soon 
as their health was restored, they left Constan* 
tinople in the beginning of the spring. In the 
castle or palace of Mediana, only three miles 
from Naissus, they executed the solemn and final 
division of the Roman empire !• Valentinian 
bestowed on his brother the rich praefecture of 
the Eastj from the Lower Danube to the con» 
fines of Persia ; whilst he reserved for his imme- 
diate government the warlike praefectures of 
IllyricuTHj Italy ^ and Gaul^ from the extremity of 
Greece to the Caledonian rampart ; and from the 
rampart of Caledonia to, the foot of Mount 
Atlas. The provincial administration remained 
on its former basis ; but a double supply of gene- 
rals and magistrates was required for two cQun« 
cils, and two courts : the division was made with 
a just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, 
and seven master-generals were soon created, 
either of the cavalry or infantry. When this 
important business had been amicably transacted, 
Valentinian and Valens embraced for the last 
time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan ; and the emperor 
©f the East returned to Constantinople, to assume 

the 

* The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimusy 1. iv. 
p. 201.) are detected and refuted by TiUemont (t. v. p. 21. )• 

f Ammianus, xxvi. 5v 
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the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose language Chap. 
he was totally ignorant *. <i ^ ' » 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed Revolt of 
by rebellion; and the throne of Valens was ^D^'^el! 
threatened by the daring attempts of a rival, Sept. is. 
whose affinity to the emperor Julian t was his 
sole merit, and had been his only crime. Proi 
copius had been hastily promoted from the ob- 
scure station of a tribune, and a notary, to the 
joint command of the army of Mesopotamia ; the 
public opinion already named him as the successor 
of a prince who was destitute of natural heirs; 
and a vain rumour was propagated by his friends, 
or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of 
the Moon, at Carrhae, had privately invested 
Procopius with the imperial purple J. He en* 
deavoured, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour^ 
to disarm the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, with- 
out a contest, his military command; and re* 
tired, with his wife and family, to cultivate the 
ample patrimony which he possessed in the proi 
vince of Cappadocia. These useful aijd innocent 
^ R 2 occupation^ 

* Ammianus says, in general terms, sUbagitestis ingenii, nee 
bellicis nee liberalibus studiis eruditus. Ammian. xxxi. 14. 
The orator Themistius, with the genuine impertinence of a 
Greek, wished for the first time to speak the Latin language* 
the dialect of his sovereign, rnv ^*«Ai*tm xMrncw. Orat. vi. 

f The uncertain degfree of alliance, or consanguinity, is 
expressed by the words «yff4/<of, cognatus, consobrinus (see Va-* 
lesius ad Ammian. xxiii. 5.). The mother of Procopius might 
be a sister of Basilina, and Count Julian, the mother and uncle 
of the apostate. Ducange. Fam. Byzantin. p, 49. 

% Ammian. xxiii. 3. xxvi. 0. Me mentions the report with 
much hesitation : susurravit obsicurior fama ; nemci entm dicti 
ftUctor exstitit verus. It serves, however, to remark, that Pro-^ 
copius was a pagan. Yet his religion does not appear to hat^ 
promoted^ or obstructed, has pretensions; 
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CHAP, occupations were interrupted by the appearance 
\m ^ ^ ' 1 of an officer, with a band of soldiers, who, in the 
name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Va- 
lens, was dispatched to conduct the unfortunate 
Procopius either to a perpetual prison or an 
ignominious death. His presence of mind pro- 
cured him a longer respite, and a more splendid 
fate. Without presuming to dispute the royal 
mandate, he requested the indulgence of a few 
moments to embrace his weeping family ; and, 
while the vigilance of his guards was relaxed by 
a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously escaped 
to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he 
passed over to the country of Bosphorus. In that 
sequestered region he remained many months, 
exposed to the hardships of exile, of solitude, 
and of want : his melancholy temper brooding 
over his misfortunes, and his mind agitated by 
the just apprehension, that if any accident would 
discover his name, the faithless Barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hos- 
pitality. In a moment of impatience and despair, 
Procopius embarked in a merchant vessel, which 
made sail for Constantinople ; and boldly aspired 
to the rank of a sovereign, because he was not 
allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. At 
first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, con- 
tinually changing his habitation, and his dis- 
guise *. By degrees he ventured into the capital, 

trusted 

* One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the 
heretic. The master was absent, innocent, ignorant ; yet he 
narrowly escaped a sentence of death, and was banished into 
the remote parts of Mauritania (Philostorg. 1. ix. c 5* 8. and 
Godcfroy's Dissert, p. 369—378.). 
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trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of ^^^y' 
two friends, a senator and an eunuch^ and con- ^ v * 
ccived some hopes of success, from the intel- 
ligence which he obtained of the actual state of 
public affairs. The body of the people was in- 
fected with a spirit of discontent : they regretted 
the justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had 
been imprudently dismissed from the prsefecture 
of the East. They despised the , character of 
Valens, which was rude without vigour, and 
feeble without mildness. They dreaded the in- 
fluence of his father-in-law, the Patrician Pe- 
tronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, who ri- 
gorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that 
might remain unpaid sipce the reign of the em- 
peror Aurelian. The circumstances were pro- 
pitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile 
measures of the Persians required the presence of 
Valens in Syria : from the Danube to the Eu- 
phrates the troops were in motion ; and the 
capital was occasionally filled with the soldiers 
who passed, or repassed, the Thracian Bosphorus. 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen 
to the secret proposals of the conspirators ; which 
were recommended by the promise of a liberal 
donative j and as they still revered the memory 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the 
hereditary claim of his proscribed kinsman. At 
the dawn of day they were drawn up near the 
baths of Anastasia ; and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple garment, more suitable to a player than 
to a monarch, appeared, as if he rose from the 

R 3 dead. 
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CHAP, dead, in the midst of Constantinople. The sol- 
diers, who were prepared for his reception, 
saluted their trembling prince with shouts of joy, 
and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon 
increased by a sturdy band of peasants, collected 
from the adjacent country ; and Procopius, 
shielded by the arms of his adherents, was suc- 
cessively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, 
and the palace. During the first moments of his 
tumultuous reign, he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people ; who were 
either ignorant of the cause, or apprehensive of 
the event. But his military strength was superior 
to any actual resistance : the malecontents flocked . 
to the standard of rebellion ; the poor were ex- 
cited by the hopes, and the rich were intimidated 
by the fear, of a general pillage; and the ob- 
stinate credulity of the multitude was once more 
deceived by the promised advantages of a revo- 
lution. The magistrates were ?eiz;ed ; the prisons 
and arsenals broke open : the gates, and the 
entrance of the harbour, were diligently occupied ; 
and, in a few hours, Procopius becaime the ab- 
solute, through precarious, master of the imperial 
city. The usurper improved this unexpected 
success with some degree of courage and dexterity. 
He artfully propagated the tumours and opinions^ 
the most fayoiirable to his interest ; while he 
deluded ,the populaqe by giving audience to the 
frequent, but imaginary, Jaimba$sadors of distant 
pations. The large bodies of troops stationed in 
the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of the 
hovffiX Danube, wer6 gradually involved in the; 
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guilt of rebellion : and the Gothic princes con- chap. 
salted to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand 
auxiliaries. His generals passed the Bosphorus, 
and subdued, without an effort, the unarmed, 
but wealthy, provinces of Bithynia and Asia. 
After an honourable defence, the city and island 
of Cyzicus yielded to his power ; the renowned 
legions of the Jovians and Herculians embraced 
the cause of the usurper, whom they were ordered 
to crush ; and, as the veterans were continually 
augmented with new levies, he soon appeared at 
the head of an army, whose valour, as well as 
numbers, wa^e not unequal to the greatness of 
the contest. The son of Hormisdas *, a youth 
of spirit and ability, condescended to draw his 
sword against the lawful emperor of the East ; and 
the Persian prince was immediately invested with 
the ancient and extraordinary powers of a Roman 
Proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow 
of the emperor Constantius, who intrusted her- 
5elf and her daughter to the hands of the 
usurper, added dignity and reputation to his 
cause. The princess Constantia, who was then 
about five years of age, accompanied in a litter 
R4 the 

* Hormisdae maturo juveni Hormisdje regstlis illlus fiUo^ po- 
testatem Proconsulis detulit ; et civilia, more veterum, et bel- 
la, recturo. Ammian. xxvl. 8. The Persian prince escaped 
with honour and safety, and was afterwards ( A. D. 380.) re- 
stored to the same ektraordinary office of proconsul of Bithy- 
nia (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 204.). I am 
ignorant whether the race of Sassan was propagated. I iind 
^A. D. 514.) a pope Hormisdas ; but he was a native of FrjUr 
«ino, in Italy (P-'gi, Bce^', Pontile, torn- i. p. 247-)* 
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CHAP, the march of the army. She was shewn to the 
^ ,. ^ ' . multitude in the arms of her adopted father ; 
and as often as she passed through the ranks, the 
tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed into mar- 
tial fury * : they recollected the glories of the 
house of Constantine, and they declared, with 
loyal acclamation, that they would shed the last 
drop of their blood in the defence ^f the royaj in? 
fantf. 
Hie defeat In ^ the mean while, Valentinian was alarmed 
A.D.^366. ^^^ perplexed, by the doubtful intelligence of 
^»y 28- the revolt of the East. The diflSiculties of a 
German war forced him to confine his imme- 
diate care to the safety of his own dominions ; 
and, as every channel of communication was 
stopt or corrupted, he listened, with doubtful 
anxiety, to the rumours which were industriously 
spread, that the defeat and death of Valens had 
left Procopius sole master of the eastern pro- 
yinces. Valens was not dead : but, on the news 
of the rebellion, which he received at Caesarea, 
he basely despaired of his life and fortune ; pro- 
posed to negociate with the usurper, and disco- 
vered his secret inclination to abdicate the im- 
perial purple. The timid monarch was saved 
from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 
ministers, and tlieir abilities soon decided in his 

favour 

* The infant rebel was afj^erwards the wife of the emperor 
Gratian ; but she died young and childless. See Ducange^ 
fam. Byzantin. p. 48. 59. 

f Sequimini culminis siimnii prosapiam, was the language 
of Procopius ; who affected to despise the obscure birth, and 
fortuitous election, of the upstart Pannonian. Ammian. xxvi. 

7. ■ ^ ' • ' : '■■'■''• 
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favour the event of the civil war. In a season of chap. 

XXV 

tranquillity, Sallu$t had resigned without a mur- ■ _ ^ ' « 
mur; but as soon as the public safety was at- 
tacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence 
of toil and danger ; and the restoration of that 
virtuous minister to the pracfecture of the East, ^ 
was the first step which indicated the repentance 
of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people. 
The reign of Procopius was apparently support- 
ed by powerful armies, and obedient provinces. 
But many of the principal officers, military as 
well as civil, had been urged, either by motives 
of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from 
the guilty scene ; or to watch the moment of 
betraying, and deserting, the cause of the usurper. 
Lupicinus advanced, by hasty marches, to bring 
the legions of Syria to the aid of Valens. Arin- 
theus, who, in strength, beauty, and valour, ex- 
celled all the heroes of the age, attacked with a 
small troop a superior body of the rebels. When 
he beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served 
under his banner, he commanded them, with a 
loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pre- 
tended leader ; and such was the ascendant of 
his genius, that this extraordinary order was in- 
stantly obeyed *. Arbetio, a respectable veteran 

of 

* Et dedignatus hominem superare certamine despicabilem, 
auctoritatis et celsi fiduci^ corporis, ipsis hostibus jussit, suum 
vincire rectorem : atque ita turmarum antesignanus umbrati- 
lis comprensus suorum rnanibus. The strength and beauty of 
Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebi*^ted by St Basil ; who 
supposes that God had created him as an inimitable model of 
the human species. The painters and sculptors could not ex- 
press his figure : the historians appeared fabulous when they 
j-elated his exploits (Ammian. xxvi. and Vales, ad loc,). 
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CHAP, of the great Constantine, who had been distin* 

XXV. , 

guished by the honours of the consulship, wa& 
persuaded to leave his retirement, and once more 
to conduct an army into the field. In the heat 
of Action, calmly taking off his helmet, he shewed 
his grey hairs, and venerable countenance; sa- 
luted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing 
names of children and companions, and exhorted 
them, no longer to support the desperate cause of 
a contemptible tyrant; but to follow their old 
commander, who had so often led them to honour 
and victory. In the two engagements of Thya- 
tira * and Nacosia, the unfortunate Procopius 
was deserted by his troops, who were seduced by 
the instructions and example of their perfidious 
officers. After wandering some time among the 
woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was betray- 
ed by his desponding followers, conducted to the 
imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful 
usurper ; "but the acts of cruelty which were ex- 
ercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind t» 

Such 

• The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Ly- 
cia, and by Zosimus at Thyatira ; whichj^are at the distance 
of 150 miles from each other. But Thyatira alluitur Lyco 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 31. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. t. ii. 
p. 79. ) ; and the transcribers might easily convert an obscure 
river into a well-known province. 

f The adventures, usurpation, and fall' of Procopius, are 
related, in a regular series, by Ammianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10.), and Zosimus (1. iv. p. 203-210.). They often illustrate, 
and seldom contradict, each other. Themistius (Orat. vii. 
p. 91, 95.) adds some btise panegyric j and Eunapius(p. §3, 
tJi-.) some mulicious satire. 



&c 
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Such indeed are the common and natural chap. 

XXV 

fruits of despotism and rebellion. But the in- » ^ ' » 
quisition into the crime of magic, which, under Severe in- 
the reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously into the 
prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was in- magkat 
terpreted as the fatal symptom, either of the dis- ^"^ f"^ 
pleasure of heaven, or of the depravity of man- a.d.sts, 
kind *• Let us not hesitate to indulge a liberal 
pride, that, in the present age, the enlightened 
part of Europe has abolished f a cruel and odious 
prejudice, which reigned in every climate of the 
globe, and adhered to every system of religious 
opintonsj. The nations, and the sects, of the 
Roman world, admitted with equal credulity, 
^d similar abhorrence, the reality of that infernal 
art§, which was able to control the eternal 
order of the planets, and the voluntary opera- 
tions of the human mind. They dreaded the 

mysterious 

* Ljbanius de ulciscend. Julian, nece, c* ix. p. 158, 159. 
The sophist deplores the publ'c frenzy, but he does not (after 
their deaths) impeach the justice of the emperors. 

f The French and English lawyers, of the present age, aU 
low the theory, and deny the practice, of witchcraft. Denisart^ 
Recueil des Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot Sorciers, t. iv. 
p. 55S, Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 60. As 
private reason always prevents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the 
president Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 5, 6.) re- 
jects the existence of magic* 

J See Oeuvres de. Bayle, torn. iii. p. 567 — 589. The seep- 
tic of Rotterdam exhibits, according to his custom, a strange 
medley of loose knowledge, and lively wit. 

§ The pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, 
the Theurgic and the Gbetic. Hist, de 1' Academic, &c. t. vii. 
p. 25. But they could not have defended this obscure dis- 
tinction against the acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish and 
Chrirtian system, all demons are infernal spirits ; and/?// com- 
merce with them is idolatry, apostacy, &c. which deserves 
|ieath and damnation. . . . ^ 
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CHA p. mysterious power of spells and incantations^ of 
potent herbs, and execrable rites ; which could 
extinguish or recall life, inflame the passions of 
the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort 
from the reluctant demons the secrets of futurity. 
They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, 
that this preternatural dominion of the air, of 
earth, and of hell, was exercised, from the vilest 
motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled 
hags, and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their 
obscure lives in penury and contempt*. The 
arts of magic were equally condemned by the 
public opinion, and by the laws of Rome j but 
as they tended to gratify the most im)>erious pas- 
sions of the heart of man, they were continually 
proscribed, and continually practised t* An 
imaginary cause is capable of producing the most 
serious and mischievous eflfects. The dark pre- 
dictions of the death of an emperor, or the suc- 
cess of a conspiracy, were calculated only to sti- 
mulate the hopes of ambition, and to dissolve the 
ties of fidelity ; and the intentional guilt of ma- 
gic was aggravated by the actual crimes of trea- 
son 

* The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. v. od. 5. with Dacier'd 
and Sanadon's illustration )s is a vulgar witch. The Erictho 
of Lucan (Pharsal. vi. 430—830.) is tedious, disgusting, but 
sometimes sublime. She chides the delay of the Furies ; and 
threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real 
names ; to reveal the true infernal countenance of Hecate ; to 
invoke the secret powers that lie beioHo hell, &c, 

f Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, 
quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Ta- 
cit. Hist. i. 22. See Augustin. de Civitate Dei, I. viii. c. 19. 
and the Theodosiau Code, L ix. tit. xvi. with Godefroy's Com- 

mcntarv. 
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son and sacrilege *. Such vain terrors disturbed chap. 
the peace of society, and the happiness of indi- 
viduals ; and the harmless flame which insensibly 
melted a waxen image, might derive a powerful 
aud pernicious energy from the affrighted fancy 
of the person whom it was maliciously designed 
to represent f. From the infusion of those herbs, 
which were supposed to possess a supernatural in- 
fluence, it was an easy step to the use of more 
substantial poison; and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the instrument, and the mask, 
of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the 
zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers 
of Valens and Valentinian, they could not refuse 
to listen to another charge, too frequently min- 
gled in the scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of 
a softer and less malignant nature, for which the 
pious, though excessive, rigour of Constantine 
had recently decreed the punishment of death J. 
This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason 

and 

* The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal 
consultation. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were 
arranged round a magic tripod ; and a dancing ring, which 
had been placed in the centre, pointed to the four first letters 
in the name of the future emperor, 0. E. O. A. Theodorua 
(perhaps with many others who owned the fatal syllables) 
was executed. Theodosius succeeded. Lardner (Hiathen 
Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 353 — 372,) has copiously and fairly 
examined this dark transaction of the reign of Valens. 
f Limus ut hie durescit, et haec ut cera liquescit 

Uno eodemque igni Virgil. Bucohc. viii. 80. 

Devovit absentes, simulacraque cerea figit. 

Ovid, in Epist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 91- 
Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and increase the 
disease, of Germanicus. Tacit. Annal. li. 69. 

t See Heineccius Antiquitat. Juris Roman, tom. ii. p. 353, 
&c. Cod. Theodosian. 1. ix. tit. 7. with Godefroy's Commen- 
tary. 
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CHAP, and magic, of poison and adultery, afforded In-» 
<■„ y ■■' * finite gradations of guilt and innocence, of ex- 
cuse and aggravation, which in these proceed- 
ings appear to have been confounded by the 
angry or corrupt passions of the judges. They 
easily discovered, that the degree of their industry 
and discernment was estimated, by. the imperial 
court, according to the number of executions 
that were furnished from their respective tribu- 
nals. It was not without extreme reluctance that 
they pronounced a sentence of acquittal ; but 
they eagerly admitted such evidence as was stain- 
ed with perjury, or procured by torture, to prove 
the most improbable charges against the most 
respectable characters. The progress of the in- 
quiry continually opened new subjects of crimi- 
nal prosecution ; the audacious informer, whose 
falsehood was detected, retired with impunity ; 
but the wretched victim, who discovered his real 
or pretended, accomplices, was seldom permitted 
to receive the price of his infamy. From the 
extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, and the 
aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 
Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and phi- 
losophers, expired in ignominious and cruel tor- 
tures. The soldiers, who were appointed to 
guard the prisons, declared, with a murmur of 
pity and indignation, that their numbers were 
insufficient to oppose the flight, or resistance, of 
the multitude of captives. The wealthiest fami-* 
lies were ruined by fines and confiscations ; the 
moct innocent citizens trembled for their safety ; 

and 
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and we may form some notion of the magnitude ^^^^* 
of the evil, from the extravagant assertion of an <- ^ f 
ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, 
the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, form- 
ed the greatest part of the inhabitants *• 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the in- The cniei- 
nocent and illustrious Romans, who were sacri- Jntinian 
ficed to the cruelty of the first Caesars, the art of ^^^^' 
the historian, or the merit of the suflFerers, excite -a., d. 

,. , . r 364—375, 

in our breasts the most hvely sensations of ter- 
ror, of admiration, and of pity. The coarse and 
undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus has deli- 
neated his bloody figures with tedious and dis- 
gusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and 
servitude, of recent greatness and of actual misery, 
we should turn with horror from the frequent 
executions, which disgraced, both at Rome and 
Antioch, the reign of the two brothers t- Valens 
was of a timid J, an4 Valentinian of a choleric, 

disposition* 

* The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, 
and most probably exaggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1. 
xxix. 1, 2.) and Zosimus (L iv, p, 216—218.). • The philo- 
sopher Maximus, with some* justice, was involved in the charge 
of magic (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p. 88, 89.) ; and young 
Chrysostom, who had accidentally found one of the proscribed 
books, gave himself for lost. Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom- V. p. 340. 

f Consult the six last books of Ammianus, and more par- 
ticularly the portraits of the two royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9. 
xxxi. 14.). Tillemont has collected (tom. v. p. 12 — 18. 
p. 127 — 133.) from all antiquity their virtues and vices. 

J The younger Victor asserts, that he was valde timidus : 
yet he behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent 
resolution at the headoi an army. The same historian attempts 
to prove, that his anger was harmless. Ammianus observes 
witli more candour and judgment, incidentia crimina ad con* 

temptaxn 
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CHAP. diq>osition *. An anxious regard to his personal 
^^^' safety was the ruling principle of the administra- 
tion dF Valens. In the condition of a subject, he 
had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the 
oppressor : and when he ascended the throne, he 
reasonably expected, that the same fears, which 
had subdued his own mind, would secure the pa* 
tient submission of his people. The favourites of 
Valens obtained, by the privilege of rapine and 
confiscation, the • wealth which his economy 
would have refused f. They urged, with per- 
suasive eloquence, that, in all cases of treason, 
suspicion is equivalent to proof ; ikaf the power, 
supposes the intention, of mischief; that the in- 
tention is not less criminal than the act ; and 
that a subject no longer deserves to live, if his 
life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, 
of his sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian 
was sometimes decdved, and his confidence 
abused ; but he would have silenced the informers 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed 
to alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. 
They praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, 
in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily 
tempted to consider clemency as a weakness, and 
passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with 

his 

temptam vel laesam principis amplitudinem trahensj in sangni- 
nem aaeviebat. 

♦ Cum esaet ad acerbitatem nature calore propensior . . . 
poenas per ignes augebat et gladios. Ammian. xxx. 8. See 
xxvii. Y. 

f I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to 
his servants. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than 
to kings J in whom that passion is commonly extinguished by 
absolute possession* 
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his equals, in the bold competition of ah ac- chap. 



live and ambitious life^ Valentinian was seldom 
injured, and never insulted, with impunity : if , 
his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was ap^ 
plauded ; and the proudest aiid most powerful 
generals were apprehensive of provoking the 
resentment of a fearless soldier. After he be^: 
came master of the world, he unfortunately for- 
got, that whete no* resistance can be made, no ' 
courage can be exerted; and instead of consults 
ing the dictates of feasdn and illagnaniihity, hein^ 
dulged the furious emotions of his temper, at a 
jdme when they were disgraceful to himself, and 
fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure; 
In the gbvemitient of Kis household, or of hi^ 
Empire, slight, or even imaginary, oflFences ; st 
hasty word, a casual omissioti, an inVoluntary 
delay, wete chastised by a seiitende of immediate 
death. The expressions which issued the most 
readily from the mouth of the emperor of the 
West were, <* Strike off his head ;'* ^* butn him 
" alive j'*"^" let him be beaten with cliibs till he ' 
" expires * ;'' and his' itiofet favoured ministers 
soon understood, that, by a fash attempt td 
disjJute, or suspend, the execution of his san-^ 
guinary commands, they might involve them-' 
selves in the guilt and punishment of disobe-' 
dience. The repeated gi-atifieation of this savaged 
Vol. IV* S . - jiistice . 

* He sometimes exjiressed a aejiienc^ q( death with a tone 
of pleasantry ; *< Abi, CoraeS, et afnuta ei caput,' qui .sibi mu * 
" tari provinciam cupit." A bojr, who hail slipped too. has- - 
tily a Spartan hound ; an armourer, who had made a puUshed 
cuirass that wanted some grains of the legitimate Avcightv &g/ 
wc*re the victims of his fury. 
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CHAP., jpstice hardened the n^nid of Valeu&nian againsi 
'^^^^ pity aiul rejnofse ; ^od the ss^llies of passion were 
confirmed by the ltshk$ of cruelty *. He could 
behold witht calm s^faiQtion the convulsive 
agonies of tortuxe and death : he reserved his 
i^iondship for thqs^ faithful seiivants who^ tem- 
pciif^w^s the; most congeuial to his pwn. The 
xherit of MaxiiBin,, who had slaughtered the uo* 
West fainilies of Rome, was rewarded with the 
r,oyal approbation, and the prasfect;are of GauL 
Two . fierce and enormous bears, distinguished 
by the appeUiations of Innoieuc^y and Micu^ Aurta^ 
coiikl ^lone deserve to shpre the favoi^r of Max^ 
imin. The cages of tho^ tru^y giiards were 
always placed near the bed-cbamher pf Vsckn^ 
dnian, who frequently artmaed his eyes with the 
grateful spectacle of seeing theni tear ^nd devour 
the bleeding liQibs of the malefactors wt^o were 
iU)andoned to their rage;. Their diet and e:^er* 
cises were carefully ' inspected by tl^e Roi9an 
emperor ; and when Innocence had earned her dis- 
charge by <^ long course of meritorious service, 
the faithful animal was again restored to the free^ 
dom of her native woods f. 

Bu^ ^ 

* The innocents <rf Milan were ah agent andtiiree ^ppari-. 
torsjt whom Valei^tiflian Condemned foF signifyiitg a. If gal sum* 
mons. ^ Ammianus (xxvii. 7.) 8tra,ngely SMppostSi tlvat all who 
kad been unjustly executed were worshipped as martyrs by 
ihe Christian^' His impartial silence does not aOow us to be- 
lieve, that the great chamberlain Rhodanns was burnt alite for* 
an act of oppresfiion, (Chron. Paschal, p. 502, )• 

f iTt bene meritam in sylvas jussit abin Ituuxiam^' Am^^ 
. ntian. xxisu 3. and Valesius ad Iocimmv 
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But in the calmer moments of reflection, ttrfaen c h A p. 

the mind of Valens was not agitated* by fear, or ^ r~^ ' ' 
that of Valentiniin by rage, the tyrant resumed '^^^^ 
the sendmehts, or at least the conduct^ 6f the fe* vemment. 
ther of his country. The dispassionate judgment 
of the Western emperor could clearly perceive, 
and accurately pursue, his own and the pliblic 
imter^st; and the . sovereign of the East, who 
imitated with equal docility the various examples 
wMch he received from his elder brother,- was 
6€m^times guided by the wisdom and virtue of 
the praefect Sallust; Both princes invariably 
retained, in the purple, the chaste and tempe- 
rate simplicity which ^ had adorned their private 
Jife ; and, under their reign^ the pleasnrei of the 
court ne*?er ' C€5ist the peqple a blush or a sigh: ^ 
They gradually reformed many of the abuses of * 
th« tiioes of Constantius ; judiciously adopted and 
infppoved the designs of Julian and his successor j '' 

and displayed a style and spirit of legislatioii 
which t]^tght inspire posterity with the most fa* 
voirrable c^inion of their character and govem-i 
ment; It is not froia the master of Inndcencci 
that we should expect the tender regard for the 
\velfare of his subjects, which prompted Valen- 
tii^ian to condenm the exposition of new-born . 
infjnts * ; and to establish fo^rte^ skilful phy-: 
jficiahs with ^stipends and privileges, in the four- 
' : S 2 teerf 

• 'See tKe C5o4e of iustiniaa, 1. vlji; titi lil. leg. 2. Uau«- 
^sque sobolem suam nutriat. Quod si exponendam puta- 
ifrerit aiiiTnad.fer8iotti qui oonstitiita est siibjacfrb^t: For the 
present 1^ shall not interfere in the dispute between Noodt and 
3inkershoek J how far, or how long, thia^ unnatural practice 
had been condemned or abMished by law, philosophy^ and thf ^ 

more ci^lited state of society; 
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CHA^. teen, quarters of Rome. The good sense of ant ^ 
' illiterate soldier fomided an useful and liberal in- 
stitution for the education of youth, anxl' the sup- 
port of declining science *. It was his intention, 
that the arts of rhetoric and grammar should be 
taught in the Greek and I^atin languages, in the 
iftetropolid of every province ; and as the size 
and dignity of the school was usually proportioned 
to the importance of the city, "the academic 
of Rome arid Constantinople claimed a just and 
lingular pre-eminence. The fragments of the? 
literary .edi^s of Yalentiniari imperfectly repre- 
sent the school of Constantinople, which was 
gradually improved by subsequerft regulationsr 
That school* consisted of thirty-one profes^rs in 
different branches of learning. One philosopher, 
and two lawyers; five sophists, and ten graih- 
^mariang fpr the Greek, and three orators, and ten 
grammarians for the Latin, tongue ; b^ide^ 
;jseven scribes, or, as they were then styled, anti- 
quarians, whose laborious pens supplied the pub* 
lie library with fair and correct copies of the 
classic writers. The rule of conduct, which was? 
prescribed to the students^ is tjie more cutious^ 
as it affords the first ourikies of the forttt and 
discipline of a modem university. It was r^- 
quiredy that they should bring ji^roper certificatefe 
. ^ . ' . . -'— i^fltrm 

* These ^alutaqr institutions ''are eacplaiiied in the Thfq^o 
. sian Code, 1* xiij. t. iiu Dt Jiroftssoribus gi j^fe^fids^'mid L' xiv.' 
tit. ix. De Studiii Meraliimt Urhis ^R6ptf, BesSdefc our \i&txvl 
guide (Godefroy), we may cowsult Gianone (Istoria di N&po- 
li, torn. i. p^ 105 — 111.), who has treated the interesting sub- 
ject n^ith the zeal and curiosity of a man of letter^, wbQ smdjei 
kif doxneilig history. " ! '; 
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firc^m the magistrates of their native province.* chap. 
Their names, professions, and places -of abode^ '.-_ ^ ' >■ 
were jegularly entered in a public register. The 
studious youth were severely prohibited from 
wasting their time in feasts, or in the theatne; 
and the term of their education was limited lO 
the age of twenty. The praefect of the city was* 
empowered to chaistise the idle and refractory, by ^ 
stripes or expulsion ; and he was directed to make . -*. 
an annual report to the master otthe office, that- 
the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might 
be usefully applied to the public service. The 
institutions of Valentinian contributed to secure 
the benefits of peace and plenty : and the cities 
were guarded by the establishment of the Defen- 
son * ; freely elected as the tribunes and advo- 
cates of the people, to support their rights, and 
to expose their grievances, before the tribunals 
of the civil magistrates, or even at , the foot of 
the imperial throne. The finances were dili« 
gently administered by two princes, who had / 
been so long accustomed to the rigid economy ' 
of a private fortune % but in the receipt and ap- ' ' 

plicatiop of the revenuse, a discerning eye might 
observe some difference between the government 
of the East an4 of the West. Vajens was per- 
suaded, that royal liberality can be supplied only 
.by public oppression, and his ambition never asr 
pired to secure, by their actual distress, the future * 
strength and prosperity of his .people. Instead 

; S 3 • of ' 

-* Cod. Theodos. 1/ 1, tit. xi. with Godefrov's I*arat\ilfi^^ * 
vA\\d\ diligently gleans froin the rest of the code. 
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CHAif. ofiincreasing the wei^t of taxes, whicb, in tfxef^ 
i—'.-\ ■■/ space of forty years, had been gradually doubled^^ 
he reduced, in' the first yeats of his reign, one? 
fourth of the tribute of the East *. Valentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and Ie8$ anxi* 
ous to relieve the burdens of his people; He 
might reform the abuses of the fiscal administra- • 
tjonj but he exacted, M^ithoqt scruple, a very 
large share of the private property ; as he was 
convinced that the revenues, which supported the 
l"uxury of individuals, would be much piorc adf 
vantageously employed for th^ defence and im- 
provement of the state. The subjects of the East, 
who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded th^in-r 
dulgence of their prince. The solid, but less splen- 
did, merit of Valefttinian was fplt and ackriow^ 
ledged by the subsequent generation !• 
Viientinian But the most honourable circumsts^ice of' thd , 
Aerial* character of Valentinian, is the firm and temper 
jious toie* j-ate impartiality which he unjtfor mly preserved in 
' A. b. an age of religious contentidn. His strong sense, 
unenlig^itenqd, but uncorrupted, by study, de* 
"clined, with respectful indifference, the subtle' 
questions of theological debate. T^^ govern- 

/ ment 

• Three lines from Animij^nus (xxxi. 14.) countenance a 
wrliole oration ofThemistius (viii. p. 101 — 120.), foliofada^ 
lationy pedantry, and comfhon-place morality. The eloquent 
M. Thomas (torn. i. p. 366 — 396.) has amused himself, witH ' 
celebrating the vjrtiies and genius' of Themiftiits, who Svas 
not unworthy of thie age in \^hich he lived. 

f Zosimus, 1. iv. p. .202. Annnian^ xxx. 9* His reform 

rnation of costly abuses might entitle him to the praise of, in 

pfovinciales admodum parcus tributorum ubique n^U]en$.sar« 

<!inas. By some, liis frugality was. styled avadce (Jerom. 

. ^"Ihron.p. 186.). - \ ' ' ' * , 
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ja^^t of the Earth cla&led his vigilatlce, and cHAt^. 
satisfied his ambition j and while he reinembered >—V* '■"*'' 
that he was the disciple of the church, he nearer 
forgot that he wias the sovereign of the clergy; '• 
Under the reign of an apostate, he had signalized 
his zeaj for the honour of Christianity : he al- 
lowed to his subjects the privilege which he had 
assumed for himself; and they migfht accept^ 
with gratitude and confidence, the general tole- 
raison which was granted by a prince, addicted 
to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise *• 
The Pagans, the Jews, and all the various sect^ 
which acknowledged the divine authority of 
Christ, were protected by the laws from^ arbitrary - ' 

power or popular insult ; nor was any mode of 
worship prohibited by Valentifiian, except thos* 
isecret and Griminal practices, which abused the 
pame of religion for the dark purposes of vie* . 
and disorder. 'The art 0/ magic, as it was ifror^ 
cruelly punished, was more strictly proscribed: 
but the emperor admitted a' formal distinction t6 
pi'otect the ancient wethocfs^of diylnati6n, \;^hic]fe , ^ - 
iqrei-e approved bythe seaite, and exercised .fey 
the Tuscan hardapic^ He had condemned^ 
with the consent of the most rational Pagans, 
*he licerTce of nocturnal sacrifices ; but he immedi- 
ately admitted the peiidbn of Pr^fe^tfatus,' J>ror 

S * consul 

* 'Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii merdatae jij qin- 
feus unicuique quod aninio imbibisset cbleAdi libera faciihai 
tributa est. Cod. Tbeodos. 1. ix. tit. xvi. leg. 9. To this de» 
claration of Valentiniatij \tfe may add the varigus testimonies 
'V)f Ammianus (xxx. 9.), Zo8imus.(l. iv. p. ^4.), and Sozor 
men (1: vi. c. 7> 21* ). Batxinius woi^ld naturally blame such 
rational tfiferation (Annai. Eccles. A. D^. 370. No. 1^9-^ 
132. A. D. S76. No. 3, 4.). . < . 
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^ \^ ' ^ pf the Greeks* wc^l4 .becoine d/eary wd . comr 
fonIess,,if they were defjiired of the invaluable 
blessing of; tlfe Eleusinifm mysteries, Phiioaophy 
;alone can bo^t, (and perhaps it I3 np more than 
tl>e hoa$t of philosophy), that her gentle band h 
^p\p to eradicate from the human mii^d the latent 
and deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce 
pf twelve ye^rs^ whi<:h 17^^ enforced by the wm 
afu^ vigorous goven^men^ of Valentinian, by susr 
^ pending the repetition of mutual injuria, .contrir 
buted to §often the manners, ^nd abate tjie pre- 
judices, pf the religious factionsj 
Vaienspro- T^^ friend of toleration was unfortunately 
* ^***^' ^^' placed at a distance from the scene of the fiercest 

nism, and ♦ ' , " ' ' 

persecute* .controyersies. As soon as the Ghilstians of the 
Jic8, * *^ West had extric«^ted themselves from the snare^ 
3671^3*78. pf ^^^ creed of j^imini, t|iey happily relapsed 
into the slumber of orthodoxy ; and the ,small 
remains of the Arian party ,tl)at still subsisted at 
Sinnium or Milan, ipight be considered, rather 
as objects of contempt than pf resei\tment. But 
in the /provinces of tlie Ea^t, from ithe Euxine 
to the e^ctrepiity of Thebais, the strength and 
numbers of the hQstile fjictipns were more equally 
balanced j axid this^- equality, insl;«ad of r^conw 
, mending th^ coijnsels of peace, served only-tp 
perpetuate the horrys ctf religious war. The 
monks and bishops supported their arguments 
\)y invectives j and thdr invectives were Som§r 
times followed by blpws. Athanasius^till ragned 
at Alexandria j the thrones of ConstaotinoplQ 
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^ Mid' Antioch were occuJ)ied by Arian prelaiey, ^^^f' 
xoA every episcopal vacancy was the oa^sioh of 
a' popular tumult. The Homoousians were for- 
tifipd t>y the reconciliation of fifty-nine Mace- ' 

' fionian, or Semi- Arian, bishops ; but thdr secret 
^reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, clouded the splendour of the triumph;: 

^ and the declaration of Valens, who, in the first 
years of his reign, had imitated the ^npartial 
conduct, of his brother, was an important vic- 
tory on the side of Arianisni. TTie two brothers 
had passed their private life in the condition of 
catechumens ; but the piety x)f Valens prompted "" 
him to solicit the sacrament of baptism, before 
he exposed, his person to the dangers of a Gothic 
war. He naturally addressed himself to Eudox- 
USr *, bishop of the; imperial city j and if the ig- 
norant monarch was instructed by that Arian 
pastor in thfr principles of heterodo5c theology, 
|iis misfortune, rather than his guilt, was jthe 
inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice. 
Whatever bad been the determination of the 
emperor, he must have offended a numerous 
party of his Christian subjects ; as the leaders 
both of the Homoousians and of the Arians be- 
lieved, that, if they were not suffered to reign, 
fhey were, most cruelly injured and oppressed. 
V^ ^ ■* After 

-♦ Ecidoxufi was of a mild and timid disposition. . When he, 
baptized Valens {Ay D. 367. )r fie milst have been extreraelf 
old ) fifcge he had studied theology fifty-five years before, lift- 
der Lucian, a -learned r.nd pious martyr. Philostorg. j. iL 
C. 14—16. 1. iv. Cj 4. with Godefroy, p. H2. 206. and tijlej 
. inont> M^m. Eccles. torn. v. p. 474-r480, fccv' 
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CHAP. AJfter he had taken this decisive step, it i>fzi 
\. , y \,y extremely difficult for him to preserve either the 
virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. . Jit 
never aspired^ like Constantius, to the fame of a 
profound theologian; but, as he had receivied 
with simplicity, and i^espect the tenets' of Eudoxus, 
Vafens resigned hit conscience to the direction 
of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted^ by the 
Influence of his authority, the re-ufifon of the 
Athanasian heretics to the body of the catholic 
church. At first, he pitied theit blinAiess ; by 
degrees he was provoked at their obstinacy \ and 
he insensibly bated those sectsffies 'i<> whom he 
was an object of hatred ** The fdeble mind of 
Valens was always swayed by the ^sons- with 
whom he' familiarly conversed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours 
the most readily granted in a despotic «ourf. 
Such punishments 'were frequently inflicted on 
the leaders of the Homoousian party; and th^« 
misfwtune of fourscore eccksiastics of Constan- 
tinople^ who, perhaps accidentally, were burnt 
on shipboard, was imputed to the ci^l and pre-^ 
meditited malice of the emperor, and his Ariaai 
ministers. In every contest, the catholius (if we 
may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay 
the penalty of their own faults, and of those of 
their adversaries, bi every dection, the claims 
of the Arian candidate . obtained the preference^ ;^ 
and if they were dpposed by the majority^ of th^ 

people, 

* Gregory Narianzeti (Orat. xxv. p. 4S2.) kisulta the pcr- 
fecu;ting spirit of the i^ans,* a3 an infallible symptom of' er* 
rf*r and heresy. ' * 
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people, he was usually supported by the authority chap. 
of the civil magistrate, or ev^ by the terrors of » , \ -» 
a tftilitary force. The enemies of Athanasius 
attempted to' disturb the last years of his' vene- 
rable age ; and his temporary retreat to his fa- 
ther's^ sepulchre has been celebrated as a .fifth" 
eirilei * But the ^eal of a great people, who in-* - 
staiitly ' fi^w to armi^ intimidated die prefect y 
dnd the archl^shop was permitted to. end his HiSt 
in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-seven 
years. The death of Athanasius Was the signal Dc*th of 
of the persecution of Egypt ; and the Pagan mi- a-b.'stsl* 
nister of Valens^ who forcibly seated the worth- ^*^^- 
less Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, pur- 
chased the favour of the reigning party by th^ 
blood and sufFefings of their Christian brethren. 
The free toleration of the heathen and Jewish 
worship was bitterly lamented, as a circumstance 
which aggravated tile misery of the catholics, 
and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the East *. 

The triumph of the* orthodox party has left a juttidetrf 
deep stain of persecution on the memory of Va- eutS^ 
lens ; and the character of a prince- who derived 
his virtuies, as Well as his vices, from a feeblt 
understanding, and a pusillanimous temper, 
scarcely, deserves the, labour of an apology. Yet 
candour ihay discover some reasons to suspect, 
that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often 
exceeded the orders, or ^en the intentions, of 

their 

* Thi8 sketch of the eeclenastical government of Vakns H ^ 
drawn from . Socrates (1. iv.), Sozomen (1. vu), Thcodorct 
(L iv.)» and the immense compilatioos of Tillemont fparticu* 
laiily toin. yi. yiii. and \x.). 
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CHAP, their master; and that the real mea^ufe of facts 
has been very liberally magnified by the vehe- 

. ment declamation and easy credulity of his ant^T, 
gonists*. 1. The silence of Valentinian may. 
suggest a probable argument, that the -partial, 
seterities, which were exercised in the. name afid 
provinces of his , colleague, amounted only to 
some obscure and inconsiderable deviations from . 
the established^ system of religious toleration : and* 
the judicious historian, who has praised the equal 
temper of the elder brother, has not thought 

N himself obliged to ^ contrast the tranquillity of 
the West with the cruel persecution of the East t. 
2. Whatever credit may be allowed to vague : 
and distant reports, the character, or at least the 
behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen 
in his personal transactions . with ;the eloquent 
Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, who had succeeded 
Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian 
cause J. The circumstantial n^rative has beea , 
composed by the friends and admirers of Basil j 

and 

* Dr Jortin (Remarki on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iV. 
p. 78.) ha» already conceived and intimated the sajne^ suspi^ 
cion. 

f This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosiusr 
(1. vii. c. 32, S3.) delays the persecution till after the death 
of Valentiniao* Socrates, on the other hind, (sirpposes 1. iir. 
c. S2.), that it was appeased by a philosophical oration, which 
, Thcfnistius pronounced in the year 374 (O rat. xii. p.*154. in 
Xiatia only). Such oontradictiofis diminish iWe'evtdenceV and 
reduce the term, of ''the persecution of Valens; -^ , 

\ Tillemont, vdioni I follow^ and abridge, has extracted 
(Mem. Eccles* torn. viii. p. 153^— KJT.) the hnost authentic 
^ ciitumstanCcs from thte Panegyrics of the two Gregories : the 
brother, and tlie friend, of Basil. ' The letters of BasiFhltn- 
self (Dupin^Bibliotheque Eccle^iastiqtie, tbhu ii. ji. 1^5— -T 
i^O.), do not present the image of a very lively per^cjition. 
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and as sqon as we iiave stripped away a thick chap. 
coat of rhetoric and. miracle, we shall be asto- -i_ \ *^^ 
nished by fhe unexpected mildness of th^ >Arian 
tyrant, who admired the firmness of his charac- 
ter, or was apprehensive, if he employed vio-' * - ^ 
lence, of a general revolt iii the province of Cap- 
padocia. The archbishop, who asserted, with 
inflexible pride *, the tfuth of his opinions, and ' 
the dignity of his rank, was left in the free pos- 
sesion of his conscience, and his throne. The 
empefor devoutly assisted at the solemn service of 
the ckt^edral ; and, instead of a sentence of ba- 
nishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable 
estate^ fof the use of an hospital, which Basil 
had lately fdiinded in the neighbourhood of Cae- 
sarea ^. 3. I am not able to discover, that any 
law (such as( Theodosius after\vards enacted against 
the Arians) was published by Valens against the • 
Ath!anasian sectaries ; and the edict which excited 
the most violent clamours, may not appear so 
cittt-emely reprehensible. The emperor had ob- 
served*, that several of his subjects, gratifying their 
lazy disposition under the pretence of religion, 
had associated themselves with the monks of * 
Egypt J and he directed the count of the East 
. . . • ^ c •. to 

* Basilius Caesati^^«is vcpiscopus Oippadociae ckrus habe- 
tur . ., , • qui moka coiitmentic et uigcuii bona utio suporbioe 
Dfialo p^ndidit. .^his inreverent pa€8ajge is per£ectly in the style 
and c Wacter of St Jerom. . It does not appear in Scaliger*^ 
tdition of his Chrooiplej^buc I«aac Vossius found it in some 
«>ld MSS. A^'bich had not been reformed by the monkg. 

f .'Tto noble and charitable foundation»(ahnost a new city )l 
fli^i^asaed in mciptr^ n6% in greatness,, the pyttunids, or tlie 
TV alls x»f .Ba^ylQQ^ It W4ft principally intended fair th« rec^p>-' 
^ tien of kpers (Greg. Naziaiizeu, pnt. xx. p, 4^9.). 
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CHAP, to drag them from their solitude ; and to c6mpel 
^^^' . those deserters of society to accept the fair alter- 
native^ of renouncing their temporal possesbidnSf 
or of discharging the pubUc duties of men and 
dtizens *» The ministers of Valens seem to have 
eiLtended the sense of this penal statute, since 
they claimed a right of enlisting the young ahd 
able-bodied monks in tile imperial armies. A 
detachment of cavalry and infantry, consisting o( 
three thoussmd men, marched from Alexandria 
into the adjacent desert ' of Nitria t> winch was 
peopled by five thousand monks. The soSdiers 
were conducted by Arian priests ; and it is re* 
porte(^, that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the comiqands 
of their sovereign J. 
Vaientinian '^^^ ^^^^^^ regulations which had been framed 
retrain* \^y ^he wisdom of modern lesfislators to restrain 

tlw avance •' . r i i 

of the . the wealth and avance of the clergy, may be 

A. a 370. originally deduced from the example of the em* 

peror Val^tinian* His edict $ addressed to 

> Damasusy 

♦ Cod. Theodos. 1. %iu tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy (tonl. iv. 
p^ 409 — 4 IS.) performs the duty of a commentator and ad* 
Tocate. TillemoDt (M^nu Kecks, torn, viii* p. 808. ) smfi^ 
jfioiu a second law to excuse his orthodox friends* who \\^i 
misrepresented the edict of Valens, and suppressed the liberty 
^ bf choice. . ' 

t See (FAnvillf, Description de PEgypte, p. 74. . Hcre-J 
after I shall consider the monastic institutions. 

:|: Socratesy 1. iv, c. 24, 25. Orosius, h vif. c. ^i,' Jerom 
in Chron. p. 189* and torn. ii. p. 212* The mcrnks of 4Egypt 
perform jd many miracles, which prove the truth of their faiui. 
Right, says Jortin (Remarks^ vol. iv. p»79*), but-wh^tpfevet 
the truth of those miracles f , , . . 

§ Cod[. Tlieodos. 1. xvi, tit. ii. leg. 2Qi GodefrOy (t^ja, vi. 
jp. 49*), after th€ example of Baroniu^i tmpaniaU^ collects all 

that 
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pamasu$> bishop of jElome^ was pnUiciy read in . iskak 
tjbte churches of the city. He admonished tha **^' 
^pde^i^t^ aad{ .xn0nk$ iiet to frequent the houses 
of wid^^ 9^^ yirgi|i9 } and mended their dis^ 
ot>edience with the , s^imadveysioa of the civil 
judge. The director wa& i>6 longer permitted to 
receive any^gift, or l^acy, or inheritancje, frbift 
the liberality oJF his .jspirfitual 4^ughter ; every 
testament contrary to this edict was declared null 
and void'; and the illegal donation was confis^ 
cated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent 
reguktioii, it slj^ouid seem, that the same pro- 
visipfJB w^e extended^ to nuns and bishops; ^and 
tha^iaU persons pf .the ecclesiastical order were 
ifw4CT<^ w?^p2^i^ ^ receiving any testamentary 
gifts, and strictly confined to the natural and 
legidi rights of inheritance. iVs the guardian of 
domestic I^appiness and virtue, Valentinian ap* 
p%4: this s^ver^ remedy to the growing evil, 
tn th^ capital of the empire, the females of no- 
^blft and op;alent> houses possessed a very ample 
sbar« of independent property : and many of those 
devout femaies had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity j^ not only with the, cold assent of the 
imdetstanding, but with the warmth of affection, 
and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion. They 
sacrifi.ced the pleasures of dress and luxury j and 
feilouiiced, for the praise of chastity, the ^oft 
,, endearments of conjugal society. Some eccle- 
• siastic, 

♦ V 

that the fathers have said on the subject of thU important lajv ; 
whose Ipirit was long afterwards revived by the emperor Fre- 
'deric IL Edward I. of England, and other Christian princes 
who i^ig!4?d afttr the twelfth century. 

t 
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siastic, of real or apparent sanctity, was chosed 
to direct their timorous conscience, and to amuse . 
the vacant tenderness of their heart : and the un« 
bounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed^ 
was often abused by knaves and enthusiasts ; who 
hastened from the extremities of the East, to 
^njoy, on a sf^endid theatre, the privileges of the ♦ 
monastic professioi^ fey their contempt of the . 
world, they insensibly acquired its most desirable , 
advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps^ of a 
young and beautiful woman, the delicate plenty • - 
of an opulent household, and the respectfiil ho« > 
mage of the sbves, the freedmen, and the clients 
of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes of 
the Roman ladies were gradually consmned, in 
lavish alms and expensive pilgrimages ; ai^i the 
artful monk, who had assigned himself the first, 
or possibly the sole place, in the testament of his 
spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, with 
the smooth face of hypocrisy, that hi W!as only 
the instr^iment of charity, and the steward of the , 
poor. The lucrative, biit disgraceful, trade*, 
which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the 
expectations of the natural heirs, had provoked ^ 
the indignation of a "superstitious age : and two 
. of the most respectable of Ae Latin fathers very 

honestly 

♦ Tlie eipressions which I have used are temperate and' 
feeble, if C9rapared with the vehement invectives of Jerom 
(torn. !. p, 13. 45. 144, &c.). In hh turn, he was reproach- ' 
ed with the guilt which he imputed to his brother monks : and 
the SceUrqtuSi the VtrsifielVis^ was publicly accus^ as the ' 
lover of the widow Paula (torn. ii. p. S63«)- He undoubtedly 
possessed the afrect;ion8, both of the mother and the dang))- 
ter ^ but he declares, that he never abused his icfluencej MB 
any selfish or sensual purpose* 
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hcai^ly CMfessi, that the ignoifimiotis edict of chai>. . 
V%len!^i£E2i t(ras just and necessary ; and that the > — ^-rH- 
Christian priests had disserved to loss a privilege, 
whidi was istiil enjoyed by comedians,' charioteer^, 
and the mhiisters of idols. But the wisdom and 
authority of the legislator are seldom victorious 
in a^ contest with the vigilant dexterky of private 
interest : amd Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently 
acquiesce in the justice of an iHefFectual or salutary 
law. If the ecclesia^ics were checked in the pur- 
suit of personal emolument^ they would exert a 
more hudable industry to increase the wealth of 
the chrn-ch ; and dignify their covetousness with 
the specious names of piety and patriotism *. 

Damasos, bishop of Rome^ who was constrained Ambitii« 
to* ^gmatize the avarice of his clergy by the w^iuxurj^ 
publication of the law of Valentinian, had the ms, bishop 
good sense or the good fortune to engage in his ^ ^^! ^ 
service thcr zeal and abilities of the learned Je- ^^^*-^''*> 
rom; and the grateful saint has celebrated the 
merit and purity of a very ambiguous character f. 
But the splendid vices <^ the church of Rome, 
under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus^ 
have be«i curiously obsei^ed by the historian 
Ammianus, who delivers his impartial sen&ean 
VoLvIV. T these 

* Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolorum, mimi et aiirigie, et scor- 
ta, haereditates capiujit ; solis clertcis ac monachis hac lege pro- 
hibetur. Et fton proliibetur a persfeciitoribus,^ sed a priucipibus 
^hristianis. Nee de lege queror ; sed doleo ciir meruertmus 
hanc legem. Jerom (toni. i. p. 13.) discreetly insinuates the 
«ecret policy of his patron. Damasus. 

^ Three words of Jerom, sanctte jncmorts Datnasus (torn. ii. 
p. 109,), wash away all his stains, and blind the devout eye(j 
•f Tillemont (Mem. Ecdcs. torn. fii. p. i^^.Q^\2\.)x ^ 
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c IT A P. these eiepremye words : " The pr9^ectiu« of 

I ..^^ ' ,^ ^' Javentius was accompanied with peace and 
•* plenty : but the tranquillity of his govemmexu: 
^ was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition of the 
*^ diJstracted people. The ardour of Dam^su;? 
^^ and XJrsinus^ to seize the episcopal seat, sm:« 
^< passed die ordinary measure of human ambi* 
•* tion. They contended with the rage of party.: 
^^ the quarrel was maint^ned by the wounds ao^ 
•* death of their followers ; and the prscfect, unr 
^^ able to resist or to appease the tumult, was 
*' constrained, by superior violence, to retire 
.^ into the suburbs. Damasus prevailed : th^ 
^^ well-disputed victory remained on the side QjF 
^ his faction ; one hundred and thirty -seYen dead 
** bodies * wef e found in the BasiHca of Sicini^ 
•* nus t, where the Christians hold their reli- 
*' gious assemblies; and it was long befiore the 
*' angry minds of the people resumed their ac^ 
'^ customed t^^anquillity. When I consider the 
^ ^lendour of the capital, I am not astonished 
^ that so vakiabie ft prize- should inflame the de« 

** sires 

* Jerom himself ic forcecf to allow, crudelissimx interfectio- 
nes diversi sexus pcrpetrata (in Chron. p. ^86.). But an ori-^ 
ginal libel or petition of two presbyters of the adverse p)arty, 
has unaccountably escaped^ Tliey affirm, that the door» of 
t\it Basilica were bHmti.and that the roof was untiled ; that 
I)ams|tu8 marched at the head of his own clergy, grave-dig-^ 
gers^ charioteers, and hired gladiators ; that none of Ms party 
were killed, but that one hundred and sixty dead bodies were 
found.. Hiis petition is published by the P. Sinnond, in the. 
first volume of his works. 

f The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably tlie 
church of Sancta Maria Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Ba-^ 
ronius, A. D. 367) ^o. 3. ;, and Donatus, Roma Antique ev 
Nova,,L iv. c.r 3. p- 4-&2* 
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•* >sif es of ambitious men, and produce the fiercest c h A i*. 

** and most obstinate contests. The successful ^^^'-* 

^ candidate is secure that he will be enriched 

•* by the offerings of matrons* j that, as soon 

•* as his dress is composed with becoming care 

•* and elegance, he may proceed, in his chariot^ 

** through the streets of Rome t > and, thit the 

** sumptuousness of the imperial tablie will not 

•* equal the profuse and delicate entertainments 

** provided by the taste^ and at the expence, of 

•* the Roman pontiffs* * How much more ration 

•* nally (continues the hbnedt Pagan) would those 

** pontiffs consult their true happiness, if^ instead 

•* of alleging the greatneiss of the city as an ex- 

** cuse for their manners, they would imitate the 



«c 



exemplary life of some provihcial bishops^ 
^ whose temperance and sobriety, whose mean 
^apparel and downcast looks, recommended " 
^ their pure and modest virtue to the Deity, and 
** his true worshippers J;** The schism of Da- 
masus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile!- 
of the latter J and the wisdom of the prsefect 
Prgetextatus § restored the tranquillity of ,the 
; T2 cityi 

, . . . . • t 

* The enciniel of Damastis styltd him AwrucalpUu Ma* 
tronarumf the ladies ear scratcher. 

t Oregc^ry Naziaitijen fOrat. Kxnii; p. 526.) desciibes the 
Jjride and loxiiiy df the prelates who reigned in the imperial 
cities ; their gilt carj fiery steeds, ntlmerous tfainsj &c. The 
crowd gaire wiy as to a wild beast, 

J AmilHsm. 'bcxtii. 3. Perpetuo Numini, wrwyi/tf ejiis cuU 
toribUSi The incomparable pliancy of a Polytheist ! 

§ Amtnianus, who makes a fair report of his prebfecture 
(xxvij. 9.), styles hhn p^clarae indolis, gravitatisque, senator 
(xxii. 7; and Vales, ad loc.). A curious inscription (Grutet 

MClh 
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city. Praetextatus was a philosophic Pagan, » 
man of learning, of taste^ and politeness ;. who 
disguised a reproach in the form of a jest, when 
he assured Damasus, that if he could obtain the 
bishopric of Rome, h^ himself would Hnmediately 
embrace tHe Christian religi6n *• This li¥ely 
picture of the wealth and luxury of the pop^s m 
the fourth century, becomes the moxe curious,^ 
as it represents the intermediate degree between^ 
the humble poverty of the apostolic ftsherinany 
and the royal state of a temporal priace^ whose 
dominions extend from the confines of Naples to 
the banks of the Po, . .» 

. When the suflfrage of the generals afnd' of the 
army committed the sceptre of the Roman em- 
pire to the hands of Valmtinian, his reputation 
in arms^ his military skilLand experience, and 
his rigid attachment to the forms, as well as 
spirit, of ancient discipline, were the principal 
motives of their judicious choice. The eagemest 
of the- troops, who pressed him to nominate hSs^ 
colleague, was justified by the dangerous atuatiofi 
of public afikirs ; and Vakntinian himself was 

conscbos, 

MCI I. No.. 2.) records, in two columns, his religious and civil 
honours. In one line he was Pontiff of the Suih aiid of Vesta^ 
Augur, Qiiindecemyir» Hi^mphant* &C4 &c,. In tl^,o^ber».l« 
Quaestor candidatus, more probably titular. . 2. Prator. 3. 
Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4'. Consular of Lu«Jtahia# 
5* Proconsul of Achaia, 6. Pi-aefcct of Raijoe* 7^ Prpet^riaa 
prpefect of Italy. 8. Of lUyri^uni. 9. Consul ^ct ; but he 
died before the beginning of the year 385, See Tillenxont^ 
Hist, des Enapereurt, tam.iv. p. 24iU»736. . - t xi 

* Facite me Romans urbis episcopum ; ct ero protinus 
Chnstianus (Jerom, torn, ii. p. 165.). It is more than pro- 
bable t}iat Damasus would not have purchased bift coQV6r»ioi$ 
at such a price. , , . 
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conscious, that the abilities of the most' active chap. 

XXV 

imnd yrere unequal to the defence of the distant 
frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as 
the death of Julian had rdieved the Barbarians 
from the terror of his name, the most sanguine 
"hopes of rapine and conqu^t excited the nations 
of the fiast, and of the North, and of the South. 
Their inroads were dften vexatious, and some- ^ ^ 
times formidable ; but, during the twelve years 364—375. 
of the reign of Valentinian, his firmness and 
vigilance protected his own dominions; and his 
powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct the 
feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the me* 
thod of annals would more forcibly express the 
urgent and divided cares "^f the two emperors; 
but the attention of the reader, likewise, would 
be distracted' by a tedious and desultory narrative- 
A separate view of the five great theatres of war ; 
I. Germany; 11. Britain; IIL Africa; IV. The 
East J -and, V. The Danube ; will impi^ss a more 
^tinet image of the military state of the empire 
under the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

'I. Theamtessadors of the Alemanni had been i.ge»w 
offended by the harsh and haughty beh&viour of Th^Aie- 
Ursacius, master of the offices * ; who, by an ^^^^q\ -^ 
act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished a.d. 365. 
the raluie, as \<fell as the quantity, of the pre- 
sents, to \yhich .they were entitled, either froiii 
custdttv or treaty, on the accession of a new em- 
peror. They exjpressed, and they communicated 
to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 
T^ national 

' ' *- AiiiRiian. xxvu 5* Valesiua adils a long and good note 
«ii the master of the offices. 
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xotional afiroat The irascible mauls of the 
cbi^s n^e exasperated by the suspicion of coa- 
tempt ; afid the mar^l youth crowded tQ ihw 
staodard. Before Valeatkiian could p^ the Alps* 
the village^ of Gaul were in flaoies } bc^we hi» 
general Dagalaiphus could ^nqouilter tt^ ^let^ 
manni^ they had secured the captiveis tttid the 
A. D. 166. spoil in the foreats of QermaAy» In the h^gin? 
ning of the ensuing year, the military foirce of 
the whole nation, in <jieep and solid folux^os, 
broke through the barrier of the Rhine;^. during 
the severity of a northern winter. Two RouvaA 
counts -were defeated and mortally wounded^ and 
the stand^d of the HeruU and Batavians &U intq 
the hands of the conqiierojs, who displayed) witJi^ 
insulting shouts and menax^es^ the trophy of thdb 
yictory* The standard waf recovered; but th^ 
Batavians had not r^edeemed th^ shame of their 
fliaipracei and flight in the eyes of. their sovera 
judgew It %^ the ofunion of Yalentinisyi, €ha| 
his soldiers must learn to fear their conanandec» 
before they Qould ceaie to fear the ctnemy* The 
troops \$rere solemnly assembled i afid' the trem* 
bling Batavians wete inclosed within the circle of 
, the imperial army* Valentinian then ascended 
his tribunal I and, as if he disdained to punish 
pofwatdice with deaths he inflicted a stain of in« 
(ielible ignominy on the officerf;, 'whose miscon- 
duct an4 pusillanimity were JFound tQ be the^ &xsi 
occasion of the drfeat. The Bafaviam^ were de- 
graded fron^ their rank, stripped of their arms, 
{Uid condemned to be sold fbir slaves to ther 

tiighesf 
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l^l^est Inddi^. At this tremendous senteace the c h ai>; 

tiM(K>p8 fd) pit>strate on the ground, deprecated Jl^ 

ih^^ihdignatioii of their sovereign, *and protested, 

ttedis'if he laKFOuld indulge them in anodier trials 

4lAey would approve themselves not unworthy of 

th& name of Romans, and of his soldiers. Valen- 

ihiiBn, witb affected reluctance, yielded to their 

entities: "the BatEvians resumed thdr arms*; 

and, irith their arms^ the invincible resolution <lf 

tt^^pgbg away their disgrace in the blood of the . 

Akm^uBi'*'. The principal command ws» de*« 

cl»ied by Dagalaaphus ; and that experienced ge^ 

neral, who had rqiresentad, perhaps with tm> much 

prudence, the extreme di$culues of the under-* 

li^ng, had the mortfeficationy beibre the end of 

l^e campaign, of seemg his rival Jc^inais 'con* 

vert those difiiculties into a deci^ve advantage 

oven the scattered fwcts «f diie Barbarians.' At Their -dcr 

die head of a wdil-disciplined army of jcavafary^ ^^*^' 

inffoitry) aad light troop$, Jovif>ii$ Wvanjced^ 

sdt^ cautious and rapid 0tBpB^ t<s^ Searpon!Aat| : 

in tl^ territory of ]V|[etse, wher^ he surprised d 

Isarge dftvism of the Alemaimi) b^ore they had 

lime' to ruii to4:heir arms : and flushed his &)l(^6rd 

with the cixniidence of an easy smd bloodliefis vie* 

lory* iA^nother division, or rJ^ther army, of Ae 

T4^ ' enemy, 

. . - - . . 

* Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 208. The disgrace 
rf the Batsvians Is ■stippretfsed' by the cohtemporai-y soldier; 
fim^ % V9g994, for R^Ijt^ honour, wfoi^h cdul4 &Qt d^^^ 
Greek rhetorician of the succeeding age. 

t *Sfce d^Anville, Isloti^e de PAncienne Gaule, p. 5S7. The 
ffi^iine of ihe MoseUe, which is net specified by AiXHsianut, if 
clearly understood by Mascou'(Hi8t. 6f the ancient Germans. 
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"OH AT. Meflty^tfter the cmel and vaaton dev^tadoiiiof 
the iodjaceat country, reposed thepoiselTea on. die 
shady banks of the Moselle. Jomus^ who.liad 
yiMred the ground with the eyes 06 a geneoJ, 
pndehis silent approach through a deep and 
^oody vale, till he could distinctly perceive the 
indolent steurity of the Germans* Some were 
bathing their huge limbs in the civer ; ot)iers 
were combing their long and flaxen hair ; tethers 
|igain were si^allowing large draughts of rich and 
delicious wine. On ^ sudden they heard thp 
souikI of che Roman trumpet ; they saw the ene- 
my in their camp. Astonishment' produced dis- 
order ; disorder was followed by flight and dis^ 
may; and the confused multitude of the bravest 
warriors was pierced by the swords and javelins 
of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the thinl and most coQsid^aUe 
camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Ghalons 
in (^ampagne t the straggling detachments were 
hastily recalled to their standard ; and the Bar- 
barian chiefs, alarmiexl and admonishi^ by the 
fafte of th^ir companions, prepared to encounter, 
in ; a decisive battle, the victorious forces of the 
lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and ob- 
stinate conflict lasted a whole summer's day, with 
equal valour, and with alternate success. ' The 
Romans at length prevailed, with the loss of 
about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the 
Alemarini were slain, four thousand were wounded ; 
•and the brave Jbvinus> after chacing the flying 

remnant of their host as far as the banks 

I . .<•.-.... . . ■ . .\-' . p 
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ofi the Rhine^ returned to Pari$9 to receive tte chap. 
applause of his sovereign, and the ensigas of the > ^' ^ 
cowsiridiip for th^^ensuing year *. The tritim^ J uiy. 
. of the Romaic was indeed sullied by their treat- 
ment of the captive king<» whom they hung on. a 
gibbet vnthout the knowledge of their nul^xia&t 
generaL This disgriaceful act of cmelty^ wfaidi 
ni%ht be imputed to the fury o£ the.. troops, .wa6 
fotiowed by the deliberate xxMftrder of Withkab, 
the son of Vadomair ; a German prince, of a woak 
and siddy constitution, but of a daring and ibr<- 
midable spirit* The domestic assassin was insd* 
gated, and protected by the Romans f; and the 
viobfiion of the laws of humanity and justice be- 
trayed thein. secret apprehension of the w^kness 
of the declining empire. The use of the dagger 
is seldom adopted in public councils, as long as , 
they retain any confidence in the power of the 
sword; * . 

While tlie Alemanni appeared to be humfaM vaicnti- 

, , nian passes 

by their recent calamities, the pride of Valen- andfom- 
tinian was mortified by the unexpected surprisal ^^^ 
pf-Moguntiacum, or Meatz, the principal city A^-^c^t 
of the TJppar Cierraany, In the unsuspicious 
moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a bold 
and artful chieftain, who had long meditated his 
attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine ; entered the 
defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 

captives 

* The battles are described by Ammianus (xxvli. 2.), and 
by Z6«rti«s'{1« iv. p. ^209.) 5 who supposes Valchtinian to have 
^cene present. . 
. f Studio solicitaute nostroruiP, occubuit. Ammian. xxvii, 

fo. ' ■'''■■■ ' ' 
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capttTCs of either sex. VakmaniaA ris^lvtett to 
execute severe vtngeaace <m the whole bod^'of 
the nation. Count Sebastian^ with thetatkds o£ 
Italy and Ulyikum^ was ordered to kiYode their 
country^ most probably go the aide of Rhmtia*- 
llie emperor in person, accompanied by^ his son 
Qxamxky passed the JRJiine at the head cffz fw* 
midabie army^ vfaidi was supported on hcnh 
flanks by Jovinitis and Severn^, the two mastan^* 
general of the* cavalry and in£uitry of the West« 
Tiie Alemanni, unable to {»^veat the dev%bStadon> 
^ ^eir villages, fixed iheir camp on a Icffty, ai^ 
aimoBt inacceaaibley moitntain^ in the modem 
duchy of Wirtexnbefg, and i^olutely expected 
the afforoach of the Romans^. The life of Val^i* 
timan was exposed to immin^it danger, by the 
intnepid cariosity with which h|e persisted to ex« 
plore some secret and unguarded path. A troop 
of Barbarians suddenly rose from their ambuscade: 
and the emperor, wha vigorously ^mrred his 
horse down a steep and s^f>pery, descent, was 
obliged to leave bebind him his armoui^eareir^ 
and his helmet, magnificently enriched with gold 
and precious stones. At the signal of the gene- 
ral assault, the Roman troops encompassed and 
ascended the mottmam of Solicinium on three 
different sides. Eyery sti^p which they gained, 
increased their aniour^ and abated the resistancso 
of the enemy • and after their united forces bad 
occupied, the summit of the hill, they impetu- 
ously urged the Barbarians down the northern 
descent, where count Sebastian was posted to 
intercept their retreat. ' After this signal victory^ 

Valentinian 
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V^J^oixanii returned to his winter^qvarteK at chap. 
Trev^j where he iodulged the public py by .^ 

tbe exhibition of splendid and triumphal gainer \ 
But the wise monarch, instead of ^ispinng to thi» 
conquest of Germany, confined hi$ attention to 
the importtnt and laborious defence of the 0«1« 
}ic frontier, ngsinst an enemy, whose strength 
¥^ renewed by a stream oi dftring volunteers^ 
which incessandy flowed fr<nn the most .'distsat 
tribes of the Nof th t* The banks of the Rlunci' 
from its source to the straits of the ocean^ were 
closely planted with strong castles and cowe^ 
nient 4:Qwers ; new works, and new arms, wetje 
invjsn^ by the ingenuity of a pri^ice who wa$ 
skilled in the niechanical arts ; and his mttnfiroits 
levies, pf Roman fmd Barbarian ypiKh Were so* 
yerely trained in all the exercises of war. The 
progress of the wprk, ^hich was sometimes op^ 
posed by modest representations, and ^om^tiines 
by hostile ^ttej^pts, secured, the traiiquillity of 
Oaul during the nine subseqai€nt years of the 
^dnunistration of ValenUoian |. 

Th»t 

* The expedition of Valentmian is related by Ammianus 
(xxirii: 10.) ; and celebrate^ by Ausonins (MoselL 4^1, &c), 
who fooli^ly suppoees, that the Romaos were ignomnt of tli? 
sources of the Danube. 

' f Imnnahis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis^ primis varie- 
tate casuum imminum ; ita saopias adt^letcity ut fuisse longi^ 
•aeculis cstimetur intatta. Ammian. xxviii. 5. The Count 
de Buat (Hist, des Peuples del' Europe, tom, vi.p. 370.) as^ 
scribes the fecundity of tlie Alemanpi to their easy adoption 
of strangers. 

J Ammian. xxviii. ^. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 214. The young- 
er Victor mentions the mechanical genius of ValeDtioian, noy^ 
fima meditari ; fingcre |errfi sen liipo simulacra* 
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The Bur- 



That prudent eftiperor, who daigently practised 
Ae wi$e maxima of Diocletian, was studibus to 
foment', and excite the intestine divisions of die 
tribes 0{ Gefinany. About the middle of the 
feivKb cent^iy, the countries, p^haps of Lusace 
and Thttringia, on either side of the Elbe^ were 
occupied by the va^e dominipn of the Burouk^ 
1^1 AKs ; a warlilie aiid numerous people of Ihe 
¥andal race*, M^tooe obscure name insensibly 
swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally 
settled on a flourishing prorince. The most 
remaikable circumstance intbe^anciait manners 
©f the Burgundians, irppears to hate been thfe 
difference ef thfiir civil and 'ecclesiastical ccn^ 
etkistion. The- a{^llation ofHendinos was given 
to the king or general, and the title of Sinistus 
to the high priest^ of the nation. The peraon of 
the pri^t was sacred, axid his dignity perpetual f 
but the teli^<Mral government was held by a t^^ 
precarious temire. If the events of war accused 
the courage dp conduct of the kingj he vras imw 
mediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sub*** 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the 
earth, and the regularity of the seasons, whi^h 
seemed, to fall, more properly within the sacer- 
dotal department: f The disputed possession of 

some 



. * Bellicosos et pubis immengae viribus affluenteaj et idea 
ipetuendos finitimis iiniversis. Ammian.' X^viii. 5. 

, f r ano ^wayft. apt to ausp^t hbtovians and traveli^rs of 
improving extraordinary facts into general laws. Ammianus 
ascribes a aimilaT' Custom t© Egypt i and the Chinese have im- 
puted it to the Titsin, or Roman empire (de Guigoes^ Hist« 
des Huns, torn, ii..pait i. p. 79.)» 
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aome saU^pits* exigaged the Alemanni atid the chap, 
Burgundiaus in fireqfui^t contegts? s the latter weir^ ^^^' 
6^tly tempted, by the secret 'Solicitatii^ns, aqxtl 
Uberal offers of the emperor ; and their £abu«r 
lou$ Ascent from the Roman sdldiers, tvho tatd^ 
forra^xly been left id gasrison the^i^ftr^sses of 
I)rustts, was ad«iitted wkh mutual craduliiy^ as 
H was conducive to mutual interestt. An ^xmf 
of four^ore thbu^nd Burgundians soon appeared 
on the banks of tiie Rhine; and impatiently re^ 
qiUFed the support and subsidies which Vakntinian' 
had promised : but they were amused with ex« 
^uses and delays, till ai: kngth, after a fruitless 
expectation, they were compelled to retire. Hh/t 
arms and fortifications of the Gallic frontierr 
checked the fiiry of their just resentmelit; and- 
their fQSMSsacre of the captives served to embitter 
the hereditary feud of the Bmrgiindians and the 
Alemanni ;Tbe inconstancy of a wiise prince 
teay, perhaps, be explained by. some alteradont 
of circumstances.; and perhapfe,' it was the origi*- 
nai design of Valentinian to /inthmdate, radier 
than to destroy, as the balance of power would 
have 'been, equally overturned by the .extirpation 

of 

* Salinarum finiumque causal Alemanni* saepe jurgabaot. 

. Ammian, X3;viiL 5.« Possibly they disputed the possessioa of* 

tbd .Saiaf a river which produced salt, and which had been the 

object of ancient contention. Tacit. An'naL jtiii. 57., and Lip- 

"iiu^ ad loc. : 

f Jam inde temporibus pnsciB «obolem se esse Romanam 
Bijirguildii sciunt : .and the vague traditiop gradually assumed 
a mpECL. regular form, Oros. 1. vii. c»'32. It is annihilated 
by the deoisrve authority of Phny, who composed the history 
pf Drusus, and served in Gprmany (Plin. Secund. Epist. iii. 
5.) within sixty years after the death of that hero. Gernui^ 
norum genera qiiiiKiuc ; Vindili, quorum pars Burgundtones^ ix.c. 
Hist. Natur. iv. 28. 
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CHAR of ekher of the Gerniiaii nations. Am6ng i\m 
%jr ^ p.[/ princes c^ the Aletnannl) MacriaAug^ Who, with & 
Roman name, hid assumed the arts of a soldier 
and a ^atesman^ deserved his hatred and edteem# 
The emperor himself y whh a light and unencum-^ 
bered band^ condescended to pass the Rhke^ 
marched fifty, miles into the country^ and wotild 
kifallibty have seized the object of his ptirsulty 
if his judkious measures had not been defeated 
by the impatience of the troops. Macr£gmus wa!> 
alterwards admitted to the honour of a personal 
conference with the emperor j and the fiiltaurs^ 
which he received, fixed him, tiB the hour oi hi* 
death, a steady and sincere friend of fhe repab^ 
Kc*- 
iriie Sax. The land Was covered by the fortificatfbns of 
•^ Valentinian ; but the sea-coast of Gaul and Bti- 

tain was exposed to the depredations of the Saijc-* 
<iRS.r That celebrated name, in which we h*ve a 
dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice 6f 
Tacitus; and in the maps of Ptolemy, it Mmtf 
markd the narrow neck of the Cimbrit peninsula^ 
and three small islands towards the mouth of the 
Elbet- This ccmtracted territory, the present 

Duchy 

• The wars and negociations, relatWe .to the Bargundiatis 
and Alemanniy are distinctly related by Ammianns Marcelh-* 
nus (xxviii. 5* xxix. 4. xxx. 3.). Orosius (I. vn. c, 82.), and 
the Chronicles of Jerom and Cassiodoriusy fix some^dat^s, and'^ 
add some circumstances. 
^ ^f £«•! Tcf i(t^;^y« m? Hitfi/B^tztK x^^&^nv^i Xe^wf. At the 

northc^m extremity of the peninsula (the Cimbric promontory 
of Pliny, iv. 27«), Ptolemy fixes the remnant of the Cfmiru 
He fills the interval between the Saxons and the Cimbri with 
fix obscure tribes, who were united, as early as the sixth cen-^ 
tury, under the national appellation of Dams, See .61atet« 
Gcrmaiii Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 22, 23< 
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©ucfey, of Sle$.Mrigi pr pecbiapti^ <rf Holateift* wa« €HAife 
inci^pable of pouring forth the iiie]K:haiii$tibb 
lsm>:xOi^ of Sa*ons who reigned ovef the oceailU 
who fiUed the British island with their langu«jg^ 
their Iwi^y and their colonif & ; and vifho sp loqg 
defended the liberty of the North against the 
arms of Charlemagne*. The spludon of th^ 
dii&culty is^ easily d^ived from the similar mWf 
nerS) and loose constitution, of the tribes of Get«* 
many ; .which ^svere blendid with ea<:h other by 
the ^ghtesc accidents of war or friendship. Th« / 
skusAion of the native Saxons disposed them to^ 
embrace th^ hazardous^ profes^on^ of fishermen 
sgftd pirates ; and the succ^s of their first adveo^ 
tures would naturally excite the emulation of theui 
bravest coiuitrymen^ who were impatieist of the 
gloomy solitude of their woods and mountains* 
Every tide might float down the Elbe whole 
fleets of ca]K>e$y filled with hardy and intrepid. 
aia30ciates> who aspired to behold the unboundesA 
pirospectof th^ ocean,, and to tajs^e ^he wesdth an A 
luxury. of unknown worlds. It should seem proi 
hablei howeveTy that the moat numerous a^xiK^ 
ari^s of the Saxons were furmshed by the nations 
who dwelt along the shores of the Baltic. They 
possessed arms and ^hips, the art of navigation, 
and the habits of naval war ; but the difficulty of 
issuing through the northern columns of Hercu* 
les (^ich during several months of the yter, 

are 

♦ M. d'Anyille (Etablissement dea Etats deJ'Europe, See- 
ps-. 19 — ^26,) h^s mark^ the extensive limks. o£ the Saxony o£ 
Charlemqgne^ 
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CUA p, are obstructed y/mh ice) confined dietr skil^itnif 
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>»^.y;. .1^ courage within the limits of a spacious kke^^i^ 
The rumour of the successful ara^meiits urhieh.' 
sailed irom the mouth of the Elbe, would soon, 
provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Sl^« : 
«4g^-aad to launch their vessels on the great 4ea^ 
The vacious troops of pirates BXfA adveatui^s^ 
who fought under the same standard, were insierM. 
sibly muted in a permanent society, at first of . 
rapine, and afterwards. of go vernmeat* A mi- ' 
litary confederation was gradually moulded isKtan ^ 
national body, by the gentle operatic»i of matp 
riage and consanguinity : andthe maceni ti^s, 
who solicited the alliance, acc^ted the name and . 
laws, of the Saxons. If the fact were not esta^ 
blished by the most unquestionable evidence, we 
should appear to abuse the credulity of our rsdd^ 
ers, by the description of the vessels, in whieh 
the Saxon jMrates ventured to ^ort in the waited 
of the German Ocean, the British Channel, and -. 
the Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large, flat** 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, 
but the sides and upper work consisted oaiy of 
* wicker, with a covering of strong hides t* ' 

la 

♦ The ieet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pa88« 
or even to approach, the Sound (styled, from an obvious re- 
semblance, the columns of Hercules) ; and the njival enters 
Jmze was never resumed. Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 34. 
The knowledge which the Romans acquirer? of ^9 nftral 
powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45.), was obtained by their land 
joumies in -search of amber, 

t Q"^" ^^ Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus, — — ^ 
Sperabat ; cui pelle salum sulcare Britannum 

• Ludu^ } et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit $6&. 
Th« 
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tions, they must always have been ei^osed »#> . -^ >-¥^^ 
the danger, aad very fTequ«lt^y- to the imtfor^- 
tttne, of shipiinreick j and the nftvai annals of tHe 
Saxons wer^ undoubtedly filled with theaccbuntsi \ 
of the tosses which, they sustained on the ebasts 
of Bmain and GauL But the dking spirit of 
Ae pirates braced the perils; both €tf the sea, and 
ofi'tW shore ; their skill was confirmed by the . 
habits b( enterprise j the meanest of their mari^ 
nefB was alike capable of handling ati*oar,'of 
rearing a fesfii, or of condiieting a Vessel ;^*and the 
Saxoittt rejoiced itf the appearance of a tempest^ 
which cbn^cealed ch^ ' design, and dispersed the 
flbets of the enemy *. After they had acqtfired 
wr accurate knowledge of the niaritinse pro- 
vinces; of 4he 'West, they iextefided the scene^^of 
thiir ddpredatic^s, and the'mbst sequestered places 
ha* nb r«irfon to presume on their security, Hie 
Saxon boats drew so Jittle wateV, that €hey could 
eamly^prd<3eed fourscore or an hundred' miles 
up the great rivers ; tbeir Weight was sb incon- 
ddlarable^ that they were ti-ansported on waggons 
fromDiteriverto anothet J and the fMbrai:es ^hb . 
had entered the mouth of the Seine, or of the 
VoL.JVi U Rhinei" 

The ^nius of Caesar itnit^teds for a particulai* servipc, these 
rude, Diit liijht, vessels^ whfch wefe likewise used by the ha- 
tiW of' Britain' (CDmmenti de Belli Givil. i. 51. and Gui- 
'^haitlt, NodVeauK Memoire's Mllitaires, torn. ii. p. 42, 42.). 
Th^ British vessels woold now^ astonish' the genius of dsesar. 

* The best oi'Iginal account of ihe Saxon pirates -may be 
found in Sidon'ius Apollinaris (1. viii. epist. 6. p. 223. edit. 
Sirmondy)j an^ the best commentary in the Abfc^ du Bos 
f Hi8*t. Cfifh^ue' dfe- la Mbntitdlie Fran^oise, &c. torn. i. L i^' 
c. 1*. p. 148-^55. See Ukcwise p. 77, 78.). . 
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CHAP. Rhme, might descend^ vrith the rapid streim df 
il. ^ ' ' the Rhone» into the Mediterranean. Under the 
A, D. S71. Ydgii of Yalentimaii, the maritime provinces of 
Craul were afflicted by the Saxons: a military 
count va» stationed for the defence of the sea- 
coast, ^ 'Arinoncw Undt ; and that o£ceiv 
vhoifeund* bis strength, or his abilities, ungual 
to t]be 'task, implored the assistauce of SeVervby 
mastei^-general of the infantry. The Sa;con^ 
^ surrounded ^nd out^numbered, were forced tb 

>eliAqttisli their spoS, and to yield a select bi^ 
of tlwir tall and robjost youth to serve in the 
^ibiperial armies. They stipulated only a safe and 
honourable retreat : and the conditton wa* rea^ 
dily granted by the Roman general ; i^ho medi- 
tated an act of perfidy *, imprtt4ent as it was 
inhumaa, while a Saxon remained alive, and m 
arms, to revenge the iatie of his countrymcxu 
The premature eagentess of the infantry, wh6 
were secretly posted in a deep valley, betrayed 
the ambuscade;; and they would perhaps have 
fallen tike victim^ of their own treachery, if a 
large body o{ cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise 
. of the combat, had not hastily advanced to ex- 
tricate their companions, and to overwhelm the 
undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the 
prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword, 
to shed their blood in the amphitheatre : and the 
.orator Symmachus complains, that twenty-nifte 
of those desperate savages, by stranglmg them- 
selves 

* Ammian. (xxviii. 5.) justifies thb' breach of faith tp pU 
rates and robbers ; and 'Orosiw (1. vii. c, 32.) more dearly 
expresses their real guilt' j virtutis at-q;ue agilitttfeterrlbile!!^- 
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selves with their cvm hands, had disappoiiited ^^^" 
the amusement of the public. Yet the polite' and w— v-li, 
philosophic citizens of kdme were impressed 
vith the deepest horror, wlien they terete in*- 
£>rined, that the Saxons consecrated to the god^ 
th^ tythe of their human spoil; and, that the^c 
i^certained by lot the objects of the barbarous sar 
enfice?*; . ' ^ 

11, The. fabulous colonies of Egyptiaiis and "• ^'^^^ 
Trojans, of Scandinavians and Spaniards, which' The scotl 
S^ttered the pride, and anfiused the credulity, of *^ 
QUr fude' ancestors, have insensibly vanished Wk 
the light of science and philosophy t^ The pre- 
sent age is satisfied with 'the simple and rs^tionat 
opinioti, that- the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireknd were graAially peopkd from the adjacent 
continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, to \ 

the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the me- 
mqry of a CeUic origiji was distinctly preserved, 
mthe perpetual resemblance. of language, of re- 
tigion, a^4 pf m<2tnners : and the peculiar cha^ 
racters of the British tribes, might be naturally 
ascribed, to the influence, of accidental and local 

' . ' US' circumstances; 

* Symmaclius (1. ii. epist. iG.) s'till presumes to mention 
ibe sacred fiames of Socrates aild pltilosophy. Sidonii\s, hu 
*lK).p of 0[^hn6nt^ might c<i?wiemA (L viij. epistk 6* ) mth lest ih- 
cbnsistency^ the human sacrifices of the Saxone. ^ - 

J "In the beginning of the last century, the leametl Cambderi 
. W^s obliged to undermiae, witii te^pectful scepticismy^the ro- 
inam» of Brufur the Trojan ; who is now buried in silent ob* 
Hvion, with 'Stnta^ the daugher of Pharaohj and h^r .numerous \ 

•progeny. Yet I am*informed, that some champions bf.the 
Mtlestan iolm^ maj still be found among the cTriginsU nativei 
-^f iftekiltod. A people' di«8Ati%ficid ^ith t^ir; preseut obrfditipn^ 
gt««p at any visions of their p^st or futtrra glor^. 
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<5hap. drcumstaaces *. The Roman province was rcf 
duced to the state of civilized and peaceful seu 
vitude : the rights of savjtge freedom were coiw 
tracted to the narrow. limits of Caledonia* The 
inhabitants of that northern region were divided^ 
as early as the reign of Constantine, between: the 
two great tribes of the JScots and of the Picts f^, 
who have since experienced a very different fdr^t 
tune. The power, and almost, the memory;* of 
the Picts, have been extinguished by their suc- 
cessful rivals; and the Scots,' after maintaining 
for ages the dignity of an independent kingdom^ 
have niultiplied, by an ' equal and voluntary, 
vnion, the honours of the English name* ^ The 
hand of nature had contributed to mark th^ an^ 
eient distinction of the Scots and Pictsi^ T^e 

Ibi'mer 

* Tacitus, or rather his father4n^Iaw^ Agricola, might re- 
mark the German or Spanish complexion of some 'British 
tribes. Bat it was their sober deliberate opinion : ** In uni* 
** versum tamen aestiraauti Gallos vicinum solum occupasse 
** crediSile est. Eorum, sacra deprehendas . . . senna hand 
** multum div^Tsus (in Vit# AgriccJ. c. xi.)." Cxsar had 
observed their common religion ( Comment, de Bella Gallica« 
vi. 13.) ; and- in his time the emigration from the Belgic Qaul 
was a recent, or at least an historical event (v, 10.). Cambden» 
the British Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine anti- 
quities (Bntanniay vol. i. Intrpduction, p. ii-*xxxi.). . ^ 

^ In- the dark ahd douBtfiii paths of Caledonian antiquitf^ 
I' have chosen for my guides two learned aiid ingenious HigH- 
landers, whom their biith and education had pelniliaiiy quali- 
fied for th^t of&ce* See Critical Dissertations on the Origin^ 
Antiquities, &c. of the Caledonians^ by Dr John Macpherson» 
London i 1768, in 4to. ; and, Introdnction to the History oJF 
Great Britain and Ireland, by James Macpherson, Esq. I^oUr 
don, 1773> itt.^to, third edit. Dr Macpherson w^s a tninister 
in the isle of Sky : and it is a circuAistance honourable for tht 
present age, that a werk# xcpl^e with erudition- and cijti^istt^ 
should have been composed ia tbe most .remote of the H«* 
fcridesr 
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former were the men of the hills, and the latter 
those of the plain. . The eastern coast of Cale- 
4onia' may be considered as a level and fertile 
coimtry, which, even in a rude state of tillage, 
was capable of producing a considerable quantity 
of corn J and the epithet of cruitnkkj or wheat- 
eaters, expressed the contempt, or envy, of the 
carnivorous highlander. The cultivation, of the 
earth might introduce a more accurate separation 
of property, and the habits of a sedentary life; 
but the love of arms and rapine was still the ru- 
liiig passion of the Picts ^ and their warriors, who 
stripped themselves for a day of battle, were di- 
stinguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by the 
strange fashion of painting their naked bodies 
with gaudy colours and fantastic figures. The 
western part of Caledonia irregularly rises into 
wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay the 
toil of the husbandman, and are most profitably . 
used for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders 
were condemned to the occupations of shepherds 
smd hunters ; and a& they seldom were fixed to 
any permanent . habitation, they acquired the ex- 
pressive name of Scots, which,^ in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be equivalent to that of nvan^ 
derersy or vagrants. The inhabitants of a barren 
land weri^ urged to seek a fresh supply ci food in 
the waters. The d^ep lakes and bays which in- 
tersect their country, are plentifully stored with 
fish ; and they gradually ventured to cast their 
nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity 
^f the Hebrides, so profusely scattered tdong the 
U 3 'western 
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CHABi "western coa^ of Scotland, tempted their curio^ ' 
u^^^' ' sity, and improved their. skill ; and they accfuired, 
by slow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of 
m/inaging their boats in a tempestuous/sea, and 
of steering their nocturnal course by the light of 
the well-known stars. The two bold headland^ 
of Caledonia almost touch the shores of a spai 
cious island, whi^h obtained, from it$ luxuriant 
vegetation, the epithet of Green ; and has pre-* 
^ served, with a slight alteration, th^ name of Erin^ 
or lerne, or Ireland. It is probable ^ that in some 
remote period of antiquity, the fertile plains of 
yister received a colony of hungry Scots ; and 
that the strangers of the North, who had dared 
to encounter the amis of the legions, sprfead theit 
ponquests over the savage and unwarlike native 
of a solitary island. It is c^rtairiy that, in the 
declining age of the Roman empire, Caledonia, 
Irdand, and the Isle of Man, were inhabited by 
the Scot^, and that the kindred tribes, who 
were often associated in military enterprize, were* 
<feeply affected by the various accidents of their 
mutual fortunes. They long cherished the lively 
tradition of their common name and oSrgin j 
and the Inis^ionaries of the Isle of Saints, ^ho 
diflFused the Uglu of Christianity oyer North Bri- 
tain, established the vain opinioh, that their Irish 
^ountrymen'w^re the natura} as well a^s spiritual 
fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and ob- 
scure tradition has been preserved by the vene- 
f able Bede, who scattered some rays of light over 
the darkness of the eight century. On thi§ 
' ^ alight 
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slight foujsiiation, an huge superstructure of (fable- chap* 
was. gradually reared, by the bards, and the 
monks j two orders of men, who equally abused 
the privilege .of fiction. The Scottish nation, 
with mistaken pride, adopted their Irish genealogy : 
and the annals of a long line of imaginary kings 
have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and 
the classic elegance of Buchanan *•' 

Six years after the death of Constantine, the Their « 
destructive inroads of the Scots and Picts required 
the presence of his youngest son, who reigned 
in the western empire, Constans visited his 
British dominions : but we may form some esti- 
mate of the importance of his achievements, by 
the language of panegyric, which celel^rates only 
U4 ' his 



vasionot 
Briuin, 
A.D. 

343—366. 



* The Irish descent of the Scots has been^ revived, io the 
last moments of its decay, and strenuously supported, by the 
Rev, Mr Whkaker (Hist* of Manchester, to!, i* p. 4S0; 
431. i and Genuine History of the Britons asserted, ,&c, 
• p. 154 — 293.). Yet he acknowledges, 1. That the Scots o( 
Amnuanus Marcellinus (A. D. 'S40>) weiv already «ettle<liH 
Caledonia ; and that the 'Romail audnH^ do nol aJEbrd.^y 
hints b£ their emigration from another country. , 2. Tjiai alt 
,4:he accounts of siwh emigrations', which ha^ been asserted, or 
received, by Irish bards, Scotch histprians, or English anti* 
quarJes (Buchan^wi, Cambden, Usher, Stiliingfleet, &c.), are 
totally fablilou?fl 3. That three of the Irish tribes, "wbich are 
;iaeptioned by Ptolemy (A, D'. 150,), were of Caledonian eic- 
traction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of 
the ' house of Fingal, acquired and- possessed the monarchy of 
Ireland. After these concessions, the remaining diiferejice be- 
tween Mr Whitaker and bis adversaries is minute and obscure. 
The gptttine history which he produces, of a Fergys, .the cou- 
sin of Ossian, who was transplanted (A. D. 820.) from Ire- 
land to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supplement to the 
Erse poetry ; and the fiseble evidence of Richard of Cirencesr 
ter, a monk of the fourtci* A century.. The lively spirit of 
the learned and ingenious aotiquarian has tempted bim to forr 
get the nature of a question, whicb he so i)ehemently debates, 
*nd so absolutely decides. 
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C.HA9. ^hib fttAwKph over At elemmts^. or^ in otfa^ 
wor^By the good £Drtime of a safe zod edsff pas? 
Gageilroni the port of Boulogne Co the harbdur 
;d^ Siiidwichf* The calamities which the af- 
§kJa^ pcovindals continued to experience, from 
loseign war ^nd domestic tyranny, were aggra- 
TSUifid by the feeble and corrupt a^uii^stration of 
the eunuchs of Constamius ; and d)e transient 
irielief which they might obtain from the vktUes 
of Julian, was soon lost by the absence and d^b 
pf their b^^^ctor. The sums qf gold and sil*^ 
yer which b^d been painfully collected, or libe« 
pally transmitted, for the payment of the! troops^ 
were intercepted by the avarice of the commands 
era; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, frofii 
^he military service, wef e publicly sold ; tl^e 
^ distress of the soldiers, who were injuriously de- 
prived of their legal aiid scanty subsistence, pro- 
ydsjed . them to frequent desertion ; the nerv^ of 
discipline were relaxed, and the highways were 
infested with robbers f. The oppression of the 
good, and ftl»e impunity of the wicked^ equally 
contributed to disuse through the island a spirit 
of discontent and revolt: and every ambitious 
subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a 
reasonable hope of subverting the weak and dis-» 

!\ tracted 

* Hyeme tumentes ac s^vientes undas calc&gtia Oceaiusbb 
rcmii veatris; . . . insperatam imperatoris ftciem Brit^nnus 
cxpavit. Julius Firmicus Maternus de errone frQlan, Rciig, 
p. 464. edit. Gronpv. ad calcebi Minuc. J^aeL Sec TiUemQat 
(Hist. 4^8. jpmpereursr, torn. lY. p. 33G.)/ m • 

% Libaniusy Orat« Parent. €* xxiix, ,p« 264* This curious 
|>as8age faaa escaped the diligence of our firkish aatitjUatieii^ ^ 
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mcte^k tgoYernment of Brita&L The hostile trSies CH a i^. 
q£ the Nddth, tirho detested the pride and power 
of the King of the World, suspended their \40' 
mestic feudb 9 and the Barl!iarians of the land ^id 
«ea, the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, sfwread 
thjemselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from 
the .wall of Antoninajs to the shores of £j»^ 
Every; production of art anc^ nature, every object 
of convenience or luxury, which they were in- 
capable of. creating by. kbour, or procuring^ by 
trade, was accumulated in the* tidk and fruitful 
province of Britain** A philc»opher may de- 
, plore the eternal discord of the hutnan race, biit 
be will confess, that the desire of spoil is a mol*e 
rational provocation than the vanity of con<|ue8L 
Fropl the age of Constatatine to that of the Plan- 
tagenets, this rapacious spirit continued to in^ 
stigate the poor and hardy Caledonian^ : but the 
sam^ people, whose generoushumamiy seems to 
injspire. the songs of Osdian, wa$ disgraced hj a 
$avage igncHaiiee of the virtues of peace, amliDf 
li^^ laws of war. Their southern neigiil>oui^S'^hQ|re 
. .felt? 3^4 perhaps exaggerated, the cri&el depp6<- 
, dai;iOfQs of the Scots and Pids f : and a valiant 

tribe 

* The Caledonians praised and coveted tbe gold, the steeds, 
the lightBy kc, o( the stranger. See Dr Blair's Dissertation 
w Osttian, voL ii. p. 34rS ; and Mr Macpherson's In;(niduc« 
fion, p* S4Qr^286. 

f Lord Littletpn has cTfcumfttantially related (History of 
HenrytL vol. i, p. 182.), and Sir David Dalrymple has 
' ^Kghtiy mentioned (Annals of Scotland, vol.,i. p. 69.), a bar- 
barous inroad pf the Scots, at a time (A. D. 1137-) 
when la^, religion, a»d society, must have softened' thdr 
' ' ' ' ) «ia|in$rfc. - - 
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CHAP. tribJe of Caleddala, the Attacotd*, the enesmsi 

XXV 

■_ ^ J,/ and afterwards the soldiers, of Vaiffitinian, are 

accused, by an eye-witness, of deUgbttag in the 

taste of human flesh. When they hunted the 

woods for prey, it is said, that they attacked the 

shepherd rather than his flock; and ^at they 

curiously selected die most deU^ate and brawny 

parts, both of males and females, which they 

prepared for their horrid repasts t- If) in the 

neighbourhood of the commercial and literary 

town of Gla^ow, a race of cannibals has really 

existed, we may contemplate, in the period of 

the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of sa- . 

vage and civilized life* Such reflections tend to 

, ie&lai(ge the circle of our ideas : and to encourage 

the pleasing hope, that New Zealand may pro* 

duce, in some future age, the Hume of the 

Southern Hemisf^ere. 

Rut«n. Every messenger who escaped across the British 

Bfk^by channel, conveyed the most melancholy Md 

2^°**®" alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian ; and 

-^D- the emperor was soon informed, that the two 

S67— 870. , . * ' , 

military commanders of the province had been 
«Q;rprised and cut oflF by the Barbarians. Severus, 

count 

* Attacotti bellicpsa hominum naiio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. 
Cambden (Intixxivct* p« dii. ) has restored their trae name in 
the te^^it of Jerom. The bands of Attacotti, which Jerom hai 
^een in Gaul, were afterwards stationed in Italy and lUyricum 
(Notitia* S. vHi. xxxix. xl-)* . 

f Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallic viderim Attaqottos (or 
Scotos) gentem Britannicam humanis vesci camibus ; et cum 
p6r silvas procorum grege^ et armcfitarum'pecudumque rape*' 
riant, pastorum fiatei .et feminarum fuL0las solere abscindere ; 
et has solas ciborum dellcias arbitra'n. Such is ttie evidence 
pf Jerom (torn. ii. p. 75.), whose veracity I find no reason to 
question; 
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cotmt of the domestics, was hastily dispatched, chak 
ind as suddenly recalled, by the court of Treves* 
The representations of Jovinus served only to 
indicate the greann^s of the evil; and, after a 
long and serious consultai^ion, the defence, or 
rather the recovery, of Britain, Was intrusted to 
the abilities of the brkve Theodosius'. The ex- 
ploits of that« general, the father of a line of 
emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar 
complacency, by the writers of the age : but his 
real merit deserved their applause ; and his no^ 
minaJtion \^as received, by the army and province^ 
as a sure presage of approaching victory. He 
seized the favourable moment of .navigation, airf 
securely landed the numerous and veteian bands 
of the Heruli and Batavians, thfe lovians and the 
Victors. In his march from Sandwich to Lon^ 
4on, Theodosius defeated several parties of the 
barbarians, Ti^leased a multitude of captives, and j 
after distributing to his soldiiers a small portion 
of the spoil, established thie fame of disinterested 
justice, by the restitmion of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The ^ citizens of London, 
who had almost despaired of their safety, threw 
open their gates ; and as soon as Theodosius had 
obtained from the court of Treves the important 
aid of a military lieutenant, and a civil governor, 
he ex^iited, with wisdom and vigour, the labo- 
rious task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard ; 
an edict of amnesty dispelled the public afipre- 
jiensions j and his cheerful example alleviated the^ 

rigour 
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c«-^p. rigour of martial discipline* The scattQl'ed and 

desultory warfare of the Barbarians, who infested 

the land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a 

I signal victory ; but the prudent spirit, and con- 

AD. 368. summate art, of the Roman general, were dis- 
played m the operations ot two campaigns, 
which successively rescued every part of the pro- 
vince from the hands of a cruel and rapacious 
^enemy. The splendour of the citie;^, and the se- . 
. curity of the fortifications, were diligently resto- 
red, by the paternal care of Theodosius : who 
with a strong hand confined the trembling Cale- 
donians to the northern angle of the island ; and 
perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the 
new province of Valentia^ the glories of the reiga 
of Valentinian *. The voice of poetry ^and 
panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the imknown regions of Thule were 
stained with the blood of the Pictjt; that the 
oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hy- 
perborean ocean ; and that the distant Orkneys 
were the scene of his jiaval victory over the 
IjSaxon pirated t* He left the province with a 

fair, 

♦ Ammiaaiift has coticisely represented (xx. L %xn. ^ 
-' ^xvii. B* xxviii, S.) the whole 861168 of the British war. 

f Horrescit . , : . ratibiw * • . • impervia Thule. 
Ille .... nee felio nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotumque Tago mucrone secutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacihua uadas. 

Qaudian, in iii Cons. Honorii, ver. 5S, $u;. 
Manduerunt Saxone fuso 
Arcades : incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 
Scotorum cumuloa Eevit glaoialis leme. 

In iv Cona, Hcwi. yer. 31, 5tc. 
^ - • • &^ 
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fSsir, a$^ well as r splendid^ reputation : and wai$; chap^. 

immediately promoted to the rank of ma8te^-gen3e•^ .Z^^'^. 
raljof the cavalry, by a prince, who could ^pplaudy 
witnout envy, the merit of his servaats. In the 
important station of the Upper Daiiube, the con- 
queror of Btitain checked and- defeated the armies 
of the Alemaimi; before he was chosen to suppress 
the Tevolt of Africa* f 

III. Tl^e prince who refuses to be the judge/ in. 
instructs his people to consider him as the accom- tyring ^ 
plice, of his ministers. The mllitaiy' command ^^*^^^^^ 
of Africa had been long exercised by Count *^<^ 
Romanus, and , his abilities were not inadequate 
to his station : but, as sordid interest Was the sole 
motive of his, conduct, he acted, on most occa^ 
siohs, as if he had been the ^enemy of the* prcN 
vince, and the friend of the Barbarians of the 
desert. The three flourishing cities of Oea,^ 
Leplis, and Sabrata^ which, under the name of 
Tripoli, had l6ng constituted a.fcederal union *^ 
we^e obliged j for the first time, to shut their gates 
ig^nst a hostilejinyasion ; several of their inost 
honourable citizens were surprised and massacred^ 
the villages,, and even the suburbs, were pil* 

~ , lagedj 

Stee lilc^wise Pacatus (in' Panegyr. Vet. xii. 5.). But it U 
ikot ea«y to appreciate tlte' intrinsic value of flattery ;ind metaP 
phor. Compare the.BrUUh viciQricR of fiolaniw (Stattus, 
Silv. V. 2.) with his real character (Tacit, in Vit. Aerricoi. 
c. 16.]. / . . ^ . ' 

* AmmtaniM fireqitently mentions their coticiliuna anhnnni| 
IcgitinTuin, Scc,^ Leptis and Sdirata are long since ruinpd ;, 
but the citv of Oea, the native country of Apuleiuss, still 
flourishes under the provincial denomination oiTrlpoftl * See 
jCdlariu8/( Olograph. Antiqua, torn. ii. part ii. p. 81,), 
D'Anville (Geographic Aiicienne, torn, iii. p, 71, 72w),-and 
Marmol ( Afrique^ torn. ii. p. 562,). . 
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coat: bg«d $ and the vines and frbimrees of that ripk 

>-- ^ * f territory wiere extirpated by the malicious sanAges: 
' 9f Getulia. The unhappy provihciaU implored' 
the protection of Romanu^j but they 8oon found 
that their military governor wad not less crueif 
and rapacious than the Barbarians* A& they weve^ 
kicapabk of furnishing the four thousand casielsy 
and the exorbitant present, which he required^ 
b<?for6 he would march to the assistancie of. Tri- 
poli; his demand was equivalent to a refusal^* 
^ and he might justly be accused as the author, of 
the public calamity. In the annual assembly d£ 
the three cities, they nominated . two deputies^ 
to lay at the fept of Valentiniah the cus^omaryr 
faring of a gold victory ; and to accompany thia 
tribute of duty, rather than of gratitude^.with 
their humble complaint, that they were ruined 
by the enemy, and betrayed by their govarnorl 
If the severity of Valentinian bad beea rig^ly. 
directed, it would have fallen on the guilty head 
of Romanus. But the Count', kmg exercised in 
the arts of corruption, had dispatched a swift and 
trusty messenger to secure the ven^ friendship o£ 
Remigius, master of the offices^ - The wisdomf 
0f the imperial council was deceived by artifice ; 
and their honest indignation wa3 cool^ by delays 
At length, when the repetition of complaint had 
been justified by the repetition of public misfor* 
tunes, . the notary Palladius was sent from thq 
court of Treves, to examine the $tate of iffrica, 
and the conduct of Romanus. The rigid im- 
partiality of Palladius* was easily disarmed : he 

wa$ 
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:yas tempted to reserve for himself a pan of the Git a?/ 

public treasure, which he broogbt Mnth him for 

the payment of the troops ; aad from the mdmem 

tint he. was conscious of his own guilt, he could 

no longeif reftse to attest the.innocence and merit 

of the Coutit The charge of the Tripolitans 

was declared to be fake ^d frivolons ; and Pal- 

iadaus himsdf was sent back from Trebles to 

Africa, with a special commission to discover . 

afid prc^ccute the authors of this in^ous con** 

apiraicy against the representatives of the sovereign; 

^s iaqviines were managed with so much dexi 

l^rity and swcess, that he compelled the citizens 

of Leptis, who had sustained a recent seige' of 

<^ght days, to contradict the truth of their own 

^ecrfdeSi and^ to censure the behaviour of their 

oyrji deputies^ A bloody sentence wa^ pronouns 

C9^^ wi^out hesitation, by the rash and headstrong 

cruelty, of V^lentunan. The president of Tri- 

j^ol^^ w,h9 lfe|4 presumed to pity the distress of 

the proviM0» was publicly executed at Uttca ; 

four distinguished citizeps were put to death, ai 

ibe ^cqemplicf a of the imaginary fraud ; and the 

tangues of two others. were cut out, by the €» 

pres^ order of the emperor. Romanus, elate<| 

by itopunity, and irritated by resistance, was 

still continued in the military command ; till th$ 

Aiiioms jrert provoked by his avarice, to join th^ 

rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor *. 

His 

. .1 « 

* * Amniian. xyiiu 6. Tillemont (Hist, des Erapereurg, 
tcftiu V. p. 25. 676-) has discussed the chronological difficuF^ 
t^erof the history of Count Romanus. 
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Ifis father Nabal ^)ras one of the richest aiA 
most powerful of the Moorish prince^ who afe* 
^^1^ ^ ki^owledged the supremacy of Rome. But as lie 
A.D.373. lefty either bj his wives or concabines, a^Tcry 
ttwnerous posterity^ the Weiatehy infaeritaiice was 
'^ «ag^ly disputed'; and Zamma, one of hissonsi 
was ^slain in a domestic quarrel by his brol^r 
Firml)s. The implacable zeal, with which &o« 
manus. prosecuted the legal revenge of this mu^ 
4ier, could be ascribed only to a motive of ava*^ 
jice, or personal hatred : but, on this occsdoa, 
his claims were just; his influence was weighty ^ 
and Firmiis clearly understood, that he must; 
either present his neck to the executioner, Or ap'^ 
peal from the sentence of the imperial consistory ^ * 
to his sword, and to the people *. - He waift 
received as the deliverer of his country ; and ad 
soon as it appeared, that Rbmanus was formi- 
dable only to a Submissive province^ the tyrant of 
Africa became the object of universal contempt* 
The ruin of Cacsaxea, which was plund^ed and 
burnt by the licentious Barbarians, cotivihced the 
refractory cities of the danger of resistance ; thi 
power of Firmug was established, at least In thi 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia; 'and it 
seemed to be his only doubt, whether he should 
assume the diadem of a Moorish king, or the 
purple of ^ Roman emperor. But the imprudent 

and 

• The chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure : and 
Oro&ius (L vii. c. 33. p. 551. edit. Havercamp.) seems to 
place the revolt of Firn:ius after tlie deaths ©f Valentinian and 
Valens. Tillemont ( Hist, des Emp. torn. v. p. 691 . ) end«* 
ipours to pick hit way. The patient and 8ure«>fboted muk <^f 
. ^ibk Alps may b< trusted in the most slippery pathi. 




ahi'^Mhhip'py Afiieans soon discovered, that^ iil 
thw i^ash insurrection, they had not sufficiently 
C€»i8dh^d their own strength, or the abilities of 
tit^tleadet. Before he could ptocure any cer- 
tsi&r intdligence, :that the emperor of the West 
had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet 
of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed, that the great th^odo- 
Thecwlositts, with a "^mall band of veterans, had ^^\ "fri^ 
laAdcd neat Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African ^*' 
cofet y and the timid Usurper sunk under the as- 
cciUdsIM: of virtue and military genius. Though 
Filr^knsiB possessed arms &nd treSi^ures^, hh despair 
df victory Jmniediately reduced him to th^ use of 
thoise arts, whith, in th^ same country, and^in a 
fiimlkr situation, had formerly b^eri practised by 
tht crafty jugurtha. He aittempted to deceive^ ? 

by^^ apparent submission, the vigilance of the 
R6ma* general } to deduce the fidelity of his 
troips ; and to protract the duration of the war^ 
by Successively engaging the independent trfbes 
6f AfricA' to espouse his quarrel, or to protect his 
fligh^i Theodosiufe imitated the example, and 
obfath^ the success, of hi3 predeceissor Metel- 
hisi' ^ When Fij^mus, in the character of a sup^ 
pliklrt, 'accused his own i^ashness, and hun)bly 
soRdted^the^femehcy of the emperor, the lieu^ 
teiiartt df ^blentiAian received and dismissed him ' 
WitSlf a friendly embrace; but he diligently re^ 
ijuixed the useful and substantial pledges of a sin**' 
cere repentaiice j nor could he be persuaded, 
by the' assurances of peace, to suspend, for an 
VohdtVi X ' instant. 
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^ ?Af • instant, the Cipenitions of an active war. A 4ark 
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conspiracy was detected by i^^ penetration of 
Theodosius \ and he satisfied, without much r^^- 
iuctance, ^he public indignation, whicih be bad 
secretly excited. Several, of the gvilty accom- 
plices of Firmus were abandoned, according to 
ancient custom, to the tumult of .a military exe- 
cution ; many more, by the amputation, of both 
their hands, continued to exhibit an itiiMTUcti^iE; 
spectacle of horror ; the hatred of the rebels :wai5 
accompanied with fear ; and the fear of the Ro- 
man soldiei^ was mingled with respectful admir€t- 
lion. Amidst the boundless plains .of Getulia^ ^ 
and the innumerable vallies of mouitt Atlas, -it 
was Impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus ; 
and if the usurper could have tired the patience 
of his antagonist, he would have secured his per- 
son in the depth of some remote solitude, and 
expected the hopes of a future, reyolutionp He 
was subdued by the perseverance of Theodosius ; 
who had formed an inflexible d^grminadon, 
that the war should end only by the death cf- the 
tyrant ; and that every nation of Africa, which 
presumed to support his cause, should beiuvolved 
in his ruin. At 'the h^^ of a small body of 
troops, which , seldom exceeded thriee thousand 
five hundred men, the Roman general advanced 
with a steady prudence,, devoid of rashness of. of 
fear, into the heart of* a country, where he waa 
sometimes attacked by armies of twenty thousai^d 
Moors. The boldness of his charge dismayed 
the irregular Barbarians \ they were disconcerted 

" bv 
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by his seasonable, and orderly retreats. ; they were c h atj 
continually baffled by the unknown resources o£ ^^^ 
the pailitary art ; and they felt and confessed the 
just superiority which was assumed by the leadelr 
of a civilized nation. When Theodosius entered 
die extensive dominions of Igmazen, king of the 
Isaflenses^ the haughty ^vage required, in words 
of defiance, his name, and the object of his ex- 
|>editi6li. *^ I am,'' replied the stern and disdainful 
xount, " I am the general of Valentinian, the 
*^ lord of the world; who has sent me hither 
*J to pursue and punish a desperate robber. Deli- 
*^ ver him instSintly into my hands ; aiid be asi 
*• ^ured, that if thou dost not obey the Commands 
*' of my invincible sovereijgnj thou, and the people 
^* over whom thou reignest, shall be utterly ex- 
•* tirpatedi** As soon as Igmazen was satisfied^ 
that his enemy had strength and resolution to 
.cxeeute.the/atal menace^ he corisented to purchase 
a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive* 
The guards that were placed to secure the person 
of Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of escape j 
aridi. the Moorish . tyrant, after wine had extin- 
, guished the sense of danger, disappointed tlie in* 
Sultingvtriumph of the Romans, by strangling him^ 
self in the night* His dead body, the only present 
which Igmazen could offer to the Conqueror, was 
tarelessly thrown upon a camel ; and Theodosius, 
leading back his victorious troopsHo Sitifi, was sald- 
ted by the warmest acclamations of joy and loyalty** 
, ^ X 2 Africa 

* Ammian* xxix- 5. "The text of this long chapter (fifteen 
€lu?.rto pages) i^ broken and cornipted ; and the narrative is 
perplexed by the want of* chronological and geographical land* 
marksi 
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CHAP. Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ^ 

X.YV 

rj ^ ' * it w^s restored by the virtues of Theodosius i 
Heueic- ^nd our cuwositv may be usefully directed tx> 
Carthage, the mquify of the respective treatment which 
^' " ^ ^' the two generals received ,from the imperial 
court. The authority of Count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of the 
cavalry ; and he was committed to safe andho^ 
Aourable custody till the end of the war. His 
crimes were proved by the most authentic evi- 
dtoce; and the public expected^ with some in- 
patience, the decree of severe justice. But the 
partial and powerful favbur of Mellobaudes en- 
couraged him to challenge his legal judges, to 
<!>btain repeated delays for the purpose of pro- 
curing a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, finaUy, 
to cover his guilty conduct, by the additicmat 
guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same 
time, the restorer of Britain and Africa, on a 
< * vague suspicion that his name and services were 
superior to the rank of a subject, was ignomini- 
ously beheaded at Carthage* Valentinian no 
longer reigned; and the death of Theodosius, as 
well as the impunity of Romanus, may justly be 
imputed to the arts of th^ ministers who abused 
fhe confidence, and deceived the inexperienced 
youth, of his sons |. 
j^tate of If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had 

^*'^*'*' been fortunately bestowed on the British ejtploits^ 
of Theodosius, we should have traced, with eager 

ciiriosity, 

■ '.#■' ' ' 

- f Amoiianus, xxviii. 4. Orosiug, 1. vii^ c. ^3^ p, v5lr 5^*^" 

ierom, in Chron. p, 187* 
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curiosity, tbe distinct and domestic footsteps of chap. 
his march* But the tedious enumeration of the « ^^^' > 
imknown and uninteresting tribes of Africa may \ 

be reduced to the general remark, that they were 
all of the swarthy race of the Moors ; that they 
inhabited the back settlements of the Mauritaniaa 
and Numidian provinces, the country, as they . 
have since been termed by the Arabs, of date$ 
and of locusts * ; and that, as the Romaic 
power declined in Africa, the boundary X)f civi- 
lized planners and cultivated land was insensibly 
contracted^ Beyond the utmost limits of the 
Moors, the vast and inhospitable desert of the " 

South extends above a thousand miles to the 
banks of the Nigen The ancients who had a 
very faint and imperfect knowledge of die great 
peninsula of Africa, were sometimes tempte4 t& 
believe, that the torrid zone must ever remain 
.destitute of inhabitants t • and they sometimes, 
amused their fancy by filling the vacant space 
with headless men, or rather monsters J ; with^ 

X 3 homed 

* Leo Afiicanus (in the Viaggi di Ramusip, torn, i. fol. 7$ 
—83. ) has traced a curious picture of the people and the 
country ; whicli are more «inutely described ia the Afrique 

de Marmol^ torn. iiL p» 1-^5^. 

♦ 

f This uninhabitable zone was gradually' reduced, by the 
improvements of ancient geography/ from forty-five to twen- 
ty-four, or even sixteen, degrees of latitude. See a learned and 
judicious, note of Dr Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. 
p. 426. 

rX Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homines ct magis semifeni 
. . ^ Biemmyes, Satyri, &c. Pomponius .Mela, i, 4. p. 2G. Cr 
dit. Voss. in 8vo. Fliny fiiilotofihUal^ explains (vi. 35«) the 
irregularities of nature, which ne Had trcduhusly admitted 
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CHAP, homed and cloven-footed satyrs*; with fabuV 
lous centaurs t ; and with human pigmies, who 
waged a bold and doubtful warfare against the 
cranes J. Carthage woiild have trembled at the 
strange intelligence, that the countries, on either 
side of the equator, were filled with innumerable 
nations, who differed only in their colour from 
the ordinary appearance of the human species ; 
and the subjects of the Roman empire might have 
anxiously expected, that the swarms of Barba- 
rians, which issued from the North, would soon 
be encountered from the South by new swarms 
of Barbarians, equally fierce, and equally for- 
midable. These gloomy terrors would indeed 
have been dispelled by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character of their African enemies. 
The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be 

the 

^ * If the patyr wa9 the Porfng'{)^ut||Dg, the fKH- humsm ape 
(Buffon, Hist. Nat, torn. xiv. p. 43, &c.), one of that spe- 
cies might actually be shewn alive 'at Alexandria in the reigii' 
fk£ C6Q8tandae. Yet some difficidty will still remain about the 
conversation which St AntKohy held with one of these pious 
savages in the desert of Thebais T Jerom. in Vit* Paul. £re- 
init. torn- f. p. 288. )• 

f St Anthony likewise met one of tkaie monsters j whose 
existence was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The 
public laughed ; but this prse^t of Egypt had the address to 
9end an artful preparatipn, the emb^liped corpse of an ffijifio^ 
centaur i which was preserved almost a century -afterwards iq 
the imperial palace. See PUny ( Hist. Natur. vii. 3. )> and the 
judicious observations of Frerct (^emoires de PAcad. torn, vii, 
p. 321, &c.). 

* % The fdble of the pygmies is as old as Hon»cr (Iliad, iii, 
6.). The pSgmies of India and iEthiopia were (trispithami) 
■ tweiity-seyen inches high. Every spring their cavalry (mount- 
ed on rams and goats) n)a.rched in battle array, to destroy the 
cranes eggs, aliter (says Pliny) futuria gregibus non resisti. 
Their houses were built of mud, feathers, and egg-shelb. S^ 
PliRY (vi. 35. vii 2.),«mJ Strabo (I. iL p. 121.). * 
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, the effect, either of their virtue, or of their pu- chap. 
sillanimity. They, indulge, like the rest of man- »_ ^ ' ^ 
kind, their passions and appetites ; ^nd the adja- 
cent tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hosti- 
lity *. But their rude ignorance has never 
invented any eflfectual weapons of defence, or of 
destruction; they appear incapable of forming 
any extensive plans of government, or conquest ; 
and the obvious inferiority of their mental facul- 
ties has been discovered and abused by the nations 
of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are 
annually embarked from the coast of Guinea, 
never to return to their native country; but they 
^re embarked in chains f : and this constant emi- 
griation, which,, in the space of two centuries, 
might have furnished armies to overrun the globe, 
accuses the guilt of Europe, and -the weakness of 
Africa. , - , 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the iv. Th^ 
zxfnj of Jovian, had been f^thfuUy executed on The Per- 
the side of the Romans : and as they had solemnly "*X.15!^' 
renounced the sovereign a»d alliance of Ar- 365—378. 
meriia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms 'were 
exposed, without protection, to the arms of the 
Persian monarch J. Sapor entered the Arme- 

X 4 nian 

* Thc-tWrd and fowth volumes of the valuable Histoire 

dcs Voyages describe the p,resent state of the negroes. Thp 

' nations of the sea-coast have been polished by European coni- 

merct ; and those of the inland country have bee» improved by 

Moorish colonies^ 

+ Histoire Philosophique et Politique, &c. torn. iv. p. 192. 

X The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvri. ^^ 
12.). Moses of Chorene (1. iii. c. 1>. p. 249. and c. 34. 
p. 269.), and Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. S. p, I7. 
edit. Ldtivre), have been consulted : but those historians, who 
^qiifound distinct facts, repeat the same Events, and introduce 
strange stories,. must be used with diffidence aiid gaution. 
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CH A F. niaa tenitxxries at the head of a formidably host 
^^^* of cuirassiers, of archers, and of niercenairy foot | 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to.im^i^ 
war and negociatiipn, an4 to consider fal^hood 
and perjury as^the most powerful inetfuments qf 
regal policy. He ajSected to pr^use the priLid^ 
and moderate conduct of the king of Armenia { 
and the unsuspicious Tiranii^ was persuaded, by 
the repeated assurances of insidious friendshipp ta 
deliver his person into the hands of a faithless and 
cruel enen^y. In the midst of a splendid enter- 
tainment, he Was bound in ^h^m of silver, s^s 
an . honour due to the blood of the Arsacides } 
aind, sffter a short cianfinement in the Tower (^ 
pbliviqn at Ecbataiia, he was released from the 
iniseries of life, either by his own dagger, or by 
ths^ of an assassin. The kingdom of Armenia 
^as reduced to the state of a Persian province; 
the administration was shared between a d^stinr 
guished satrap and a favourite e\much ; and Sa? 
por marched* without delay, to subdue the mar* 
iial spirit of the Ibejdans* Sauromaces, wh^f 
reigned in that country by the permission of the 
^n^perors, was expelled by a superior force ; and, 
as an insult qn the majesty of Rome, the King 
of kings placed a diadem on the head of his ab^ 
ject vassal Aspacuras. The city of Artogerassa f 
yras the only place' t^ Armei^ia which .presumecj 

* Perhaps ArtJigera, or Ardis.j underiijhoae walls Caius, 
thd grandson of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was 
situate above Aq[iida, near one of the sources of the Tfigri% 
Sec d'AnviHe, Geographie Ancicnne, torn. ii. p. 106. ' ; 
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ta resist the eflFort of his arms. The treasure c ir a p. 
deposited in that strong fortress |tempted the ^^^'^^^v* 
avarice of Sapor j but the danger of Olympias, 
the wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, ex- 
cited the public compassion^ and animated the ' 
desperate valour of her subjects and soldiers. 
The Persians were surprised' and repulsed under 
the walls of Artogerassa, by a bold and well* ^ 
concerted sally of the besieged. But the forces 
of Sapor were continually renewed and increased ; 
the hopeless courage.of the garrison was exhaust- 
ed; the strength of the walls yielded to the 
assault ; and the proud conqueror, after wasting 
the rebellious city with fire and sword, led away 
captive an unfortunate queen ; who, in a more; " 
auspicious hour, had been the destined bride of 
the son of Constantine *. Yet if Sapor already 
triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent 
kingdoms, he soon felt, that a cofantry is unsub- 
dued, as. long as the minds of the people arc 
actuated by an hostile and contumacious q)irit* 
The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, 
embraced the first opportunity of regaining the ^ 
affection of their countrymen, and of signalizing 
their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since 
the conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, 
those nations considered the Christians as the fa- 
vourites, and the Magians, as the adversaries,, of 
the Supreme Being ; the influence of the clergy, 
over a superstitious people, was uniformly exert- 
ed 

* Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurg, torn. v. p. 701.) provc«, 
from chronology, that Olympias must have been the mother 
gf Pani. 
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CHAP, ed in the cause of Rome ; and a8 Ion? as. the suc^. 

XXV • • • 

* ^ '' cessors of Constantme disputed with those . of 
Artaxerxes the sovereignty of the intermediate 
prpvinces, the religions* connection always threw 
a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. 
A numerous and active party acknowledged 
Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign 
of Armenia; and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five 
hundred* years. By the unanimous consent of 
. the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival prpces i and Aspacuras^ who 
owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was 
obliged to declare, that his regard for his child-^ 
ren, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, 
was the only consideration, which prevented him 
from openly renouncing the alliance of Persia* 
The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehensive 
of involving the East in a dangerous war, ven».. 
tured, with, slow and cautious measures, to sup^ 
ix>rt the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia 
and Armenia. Twelve legions established the 
authority of Sauromaces on the banks rf the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the 
' valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, under 
the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair^ 
king of the Alemarini, fixed their camp oh the 
» confines of Armienia. But they were strictly en- 
joined, not to commit the first hostililies, which 
might be understood as a breach of the treaty ; 
and suclj-was the implicit obedience of the Ro*- 

man 
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man general, that they retreated, with exenjplary chap. 
patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till 



u 
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th6y had clearly acquired a pst title to an ho- 
nourable iind legitimate victory. Yet these ap- 
pearances of war insensibly subsided in a vain and 
tedious negociation. The contending partis 
supported their claims by mutual reproaches of 
perfidy and ambition ; and it should seem, that 
the original treaty was expressed in very obscure 
terms, smce they were reduced to the necessity 
of making their inconclusive appeal to the partial 
testimony of the generals of the two nations, 
who had assisted at the negociations *. The 
invasion of the Goths and Hans, which soon af- 
terwards shook the foundations of th^ Roman 
empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the 
arms of Sapor. But the declining age, and per- 
haps the infirmities, of the monarch, suggested 
new maxims of tranquillity and moderation. His ' 
deaths which happened in the full maturity of a a.d.5«o. 
reign of seventy years, changed in a moment the 
court and coimcils t)f Persia ; and their attention 
was most probably engaged by domestic troubles, 
Wid the distant efforts bf a Carmanian war f. 

The 

♦ Ammianlis (xxvii. 12. xxix. 1. xxx. 1, 2.) has^ described 

the crrentSy without the dates, of the Persian war. ^oaes of 

Chpreoe (Hist. Armcn. L iii. c. 28. p. 261. c. 31. p, 266.. 

c. 35. p. 271.) affords some additional facts ; but ft iscxtreme- 

• }j difficult to separate truth from fable. 

f Artax€||e8 was the successor and brother Cibe cousin^er', 
man) of the great Sapor ; and the guardian of his son Sapor 
III. (Agathias, 1. iv. p. 136. edit. Louvre). See the Urn- 
versal History, vol. xi, p. 86. 1-61. Th^ authors of that un- 
equal work have compiled the Sassanian dynasty with erudition 
and diligence : but it is a preposterous arrangement to divi^ie 
t|ie Roinan and Oriental accounts into twp distinct histories. 
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CHAR The remembrtoce of ancient injuries was lost In, 
< - w > the enjoyment of p^ce. The kingdoms of Ar- 
of^pelc^^^ menia and Iberia* were permitted, by the mutual, 
A. D. 384. though tacit, consent of both empires, to resume 
their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of 
the reign of Theodosius, a Persian, embassy ar- 
rived at Constantinople, to. excuse the imju^tifi- 
able measures of the former reign ; and to offer, 
as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, ^ 
splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants *. . 
^^^^^' In the general picture of the affairs of the East 

Para, king viTideT the reign of Valens, the adventures of Para 
form one of the most striking and singular obr 
jects. 4'he noble youth, by the persuasion of his ' 
mother Olympias, had escaped through the Per- 
sian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored 
the protection of the emperor of the East. By 
his -timid councils; Para was alternately support- 
ed, and recalled, and restored, and betrayed* 
The hopes of the Armenians were sometime^ 
raised by the presence of their natural sovereign ; 
and the ministers of Valens were satisfied, that 
they preserved the integrity of the public faith^ 
if their vassal was not suffered to assume the 
diadem and title of King. But they soon repent- 
ed of their own rashness. They wer^ confounded 
by the reproaches and threats of the Pei^sian mo- 
narch. They found reason to distrust the cruel 
and inconstant temper of Para hin^elf: who 

sacrifice, 

* Pacatus in Pancgyr. Vi% xii. 22. and Orosius, 1. vii.* c. 34^ 
Ictiimque turn fccdus est, quo univcrsus Oriens usq^e ad nunc 
(Av D, 4fl6.) tranquillissime fruitur. 
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sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, the lives of csap. 
his most faithful servants ; and held a secret and 
disgraceful correspondence with the assassin of 
his father, 'and the enemy of his country. Under 
the specious pretence of consulting with the em- 
perof on the subject of their common interest^ 
Para was persuaded to descend from the moun- 
tains of Armenia, where his party was in arms, 
and to trust his independence and safety to the 
discretion of a perfidious court. The king of 
Armenia, for such he appeared in his own eyes 
and in those of his nation, was received with 
due honours by the governors of the provinces 
through which he passed;. but when he arrived 
at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped 
under various pretences ; his* motions were watch- 
fed with respectful vigilance ; and he gradually 
discovered, that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation^ 
dissembled his fears, and, Mter secretly preparing 
his escape, mounted on horseback with three 
hundred ^of his faithful followers. The ofEter 
stationed at the door of his apartment imme- 
diately communicated his flight to the consular 
jS^ Cilicia, wha overtook him, ii;i the suburbs, 
and. endeavoured, without , success, to dissuade 
•him from prosecuting his rash and dangerous 
design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive; but the pursuit of xnfcintry could not 
be. very alarming to a body of light cavalry ; and 
npon the first cloud of arrows that ,was discharged 
into the air, they retreated with precipitation to 

the 
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CHAP, the eates of Tarsus. After an tacessant march 

XXV . . 

of two days and two nights^ Para and his Arme* 
nians reached the banks of the Euphrates ; but 
the passage of the river, which they were obliged 
to swim, was attended with some delay and some 
loss. The country was alarmed ; and the two 
roads, which were only separated by an interval 
of three miles^ had been occupied by a thcmsand 
archers on. horseback, under the command, of a 
count and a tribune. Para must have yielded Co 
superior force, if the accidental arrival of a friaidly 
traveller had not revealed the danger, and the 
means of escape. A dark and almost impervious 
path securely conveyed the Armenian troop 
through the thicket ; and Para had left behind 
him the count and the tribune, while they^. pa- 
tiently expected his approach along the public 
highways. They returned to the imperial court 
to excuse their want of diligence or success : and 
seriously alleged, that the king of Armenia,^ who 
was a skilful magician, had transformed himself 
and his followers, and passed before their eye$ 
under a borrowed shape. After his return to his 
native kingdom, Para still continued to profess 
himself the friend and ally of the Romans ; but, 
the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to 
forgive, and the secret sentence of his death was 
signed in the council of Valens. The execution 
of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle 
prudence of Count Trajaa; and he had the merit 
of insinuating himself into the confidence of the 
credulous prince, that he might find an oppor* 

tunity 



4 
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tan^ of stabbing him to the heart* P^ was c H:A^. 
invited to a Roman banquet, which bad been ui y , '»\ 
prepared with all the pomp and sensuality of the 
£dst : the hall resounded with cheerful music, 
and the company was already heated wi^h. wine j 
when the count retired for an instant, drew his 
sword^ and gave the signal of thq murder. A 
robust and desp^ate barbarian instantly rushed 
on the king of Armenia ; and though he bravely 
defended his life with the first weapon that chance 
ofiered to his hand, the table of the imperial a.d. 374. 
general was stained with the royal blood of a \ , 
guest, and an ally* Such were the weak and 
wkked maxims of the Roman administration^ 
idiat, to attain a doubtful object of political inte- 
rest, the laws of nations, and the sacred rights of 
hospitality, were inhumanly violated in the face 
of the world *. 

. V* During a peaceful interval of thirty years, v. t«i 
theRonxans secured their frontiers, and the Goths ooi!^ac^ 
extended their dominions. The victories of the *^ ^^' 

manrtc. 

great Hermtnric t, king of the Ostrogoths, and 
the most noble of the race of the Amali, have 
been compared, by the enthusiasm of his coun* 
trymen, to the exploits of Alexander : with this 
akigukur, and almost incredible,- diffei-ence, that 
• the 

* See in Ammianus (xxx. 1.) the adventures of Para. Mo- 
^t of Chorene calls him Tiridates ; and tells a long, and not 
improbable, story of his son Goelus ; who afterwards made 
himself popular in Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the ^ 
reigning king ^1. iii. c. 21, &c. p. 253, &c.). ' • 

. f The concise account of the reign and conquests of Her* 
manric^ seems to be one of the valuable fragments which Jor- 
aandcs (c. 28.) borrowed from the Gothic histories of Abla- 
vius, or Cassiodorus, * 
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CHAF. die martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead off 

XXV • 

>ij ^ ' - being supported by the vigour of youth, was 
, displayed with glory and success in the estreme/ 

period of human life ; between the age of four* 
score and one hundred and ten years. The in* 
; dependent tribes were persuaded^ or compelled, 
to acknowledge the king of the Ostrogoths as 
the sovereign of the Gothic nation : the chiefs 
of the Visigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the 
royal title, and assumed the- more humble ap 
pellation of Jtuiges ; and, among those judges, 
.Athanaric, Fritigem, and' Alavivus, were the 
' most illustrious, by their 'personal merit, as well 
as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces* 
These domestic conquests, which increased the 
military power of Hermanric, enlarged his am« 
bitious designs. He invaded the adjacent coun« 
tries of the North ; and twelve considerable 
nations, whose names and limits cannot be ac* 
curately defined, successively yielded t6 the supe* 
riority of the Gothic arms *. The Heruli, who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Maeotis, 
were renowned for their strength and agility j 
and the assistance of their light infantry was 
eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in all the 
wars of the Barbarians. But the active spirit of 
the Heruli was subdued by the slow and steady 
' perseverance 

^ * M. de Buat (Hi>t. des Peuples dc PEurope, t. vf. p. 31 1 

—329.) investigates, with more industry than success, thp na^ 
tions suhdued by the arms of Hermanric. He denies the ex- 
istence of the Fasinohroncaf on account of the immoderate 
length of their name. Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or 
Dresdeni must have traversed the country of the McSomatrkh 
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Wsevefaflce of the Goths ; and, aftea: a bloo4y chap, 
action, :in which :he king was slain, the remain^ 
of that' warlike tribe became an useful accession 
tQ. the camp of Harmanric. He then marched 
against the Venedi ; luiskilled in the use of arms^ 
and foi^midaWe only by their numbers, which 
filled the wide extent of the plains of modeta 
Bolandv The victorious Goths, who were not 
iirferior in. numbers, prevailed in the contest, by 
the decisivjs advantages of exercise aijd discipline. 
After the.submissipn of the Venedi, the conqueror 
advanced^ without resistance, as far as the con- 
fines of the JEstii * ; an ancient people^ whos^ 
Qame is still preserved in the province of Estho- 
ni^ Those distant hihabitants of the Baltic 
cp^t were, supported by the labours of agricul- 
tpte, ,enriched by the trade of amber, and con- 
seqrs^ed l>y jthe peculiar worship of the Mother of 
the^Godsi But the scarcity of iron obliged the 
^stian warriors to content then^jselves with 
wooden clubs ; and the reduction of that wealthy 
• country -is ascribed to the prudence, rather than 
to the arms, jpf Hermanric. His dominionsj 
ivhich extended from the Danube to the Baltic, 
included the native seats, and the recent acqui- 
aitions, of the Goths ; and he reigned over the 
greatest part of Germany/and Scythia with the 
authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with 
the cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned over a 
-Vol. IV; Y part 

♦ The edition of Grotias (Jornandes, p. 642.) exhibits the 
name oi'jEjfrii But reason and the Ambrosian MS. have re^ 
stored the Mtttu whose manners and situation are expressed hf 
the peneii of Tacitus (Germaqia^ c. 45.}. 



CHAP. ]|)art of the globe bictpttble of per)>eitttttiig ttid 
U- y '■>/ Adorning the glory of its heroes. The name oi 
Hermaaric is afanost buried in oblivioii ; his eat-f 
ploits are imperfectly known ; and the RomalHI 
themselTes appeared unconstipus of the progress 
of an aspiHng power, which threatoied the liberty 
of the North, and the peace of the empire *. 
TKe cause . The Goths had contracted an hereditary at^ 
thkvrWf. >tachment for the imperial house of Constantine^ 
XD.9«6. ^ ^nrliose power and liberality they had recaved 
so mahy signal proofs* They respected the pub* 
He peacd : and if an hostile band sometimes pre* 
iamed to pass the Roman limit> their irregul^ 
conduct was candkily ascribed to the ongoverf!^. 
able spirit of the Barbarian youths Their c<tti^ 
lempt for two new and obscure princes^ who b^ 
l^een raised to the throne by a popular election^ 
ins^ed the Goths with bolder hopes i and^ whil6 
they agitated some design of marching ^dr con<*. 
federate force under the national standard % 
they were easily tempted to embtace the patty 
of .Frocopius ; and* to foment, by their dka^ 
gerous aid, the ciyil discord of the Romui. The 
" public treaty might stipulate no mofe iAan ten 
thousand auxiliaries i but the design was so z^U 
ously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, that 
(he army which passed^ the Danube amounted t4 

^H 

• Ammianus (xxxi. 3. ) observes, in gene^ terms : Ermen- 
fichi • • • • nobjlissimi Regis, et, per midta vanaque fortiter 
facta, vicinis gentibus formidati, &c« 

f Valens • • • . dgeetur relatiombas Dacam, gentem jGotlo- 
^m, ea temjiestate intactam ideoquesa^vissimani) coaspinustear 
nr*«uiutn, ad pervad^adam parari col&nitia Tkracianm;' Aun 
Ulian. xxyi« G; 
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fhe number of thirty thousand men** They <Jhai»i 
marched with the proud confidence, that their in- 
vincible valour would decide the fate of the 
Roman empire j and the provinces of Thrace 
groaned under the weight of the Barbarians, who 
displayed the insolence of masters, and the licen- 
tiousness of enemies* But the yitemperance 
which gratified their appetites, retarded their 
progress ; and before the Goths could receiiie 
any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of 
Procopius, they perceived, by the hostile state of 
die country, that the civil and military' powers^ 
vere resumed by his successful rival* A chdn of 
posts and fortification^, skilfully disposed by VsU 
lens, or the generals of Valens, redsted their 
march, prevented thdr retreat^ and intercepted 
/their subsistence. The fierceness of the Barba- 
rians was tamed and suspended by hunger ; they 
indignantly threw down their arms at the feet o^ 
the conqueroi*, who offered thetn food and chains i 
libii numerous captives were distributed in all th^ 
<ttie$ of the East; and the' provincials, who were 
coon familiarized with their savage appearance^ 
ventured) by degrees, to measure their owit 
fitrerfgth with these formidable adversiaries, whos6 
nam^ had so long been the object of their terror* 
Hie idrig of Scythia (and Hermanric alohe could 
deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exas- 
{lerated by this ilational calamity; His ainbas- 

Y 2 sadors 

•v M.. de Biiat (Hist; d« Peuples de PEurope, t. vL p. S3«, J 
h^s curiously ascertained the real number of these auxiliaries^ 
The 3000 of AmmiaBtts; and the 10,000 of ZosimffSf werrf 
^nly the first divisions of the Gothic army; ^ 
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CHAP, sadors loudly complained^ at the court of Valei**, 
y "v " '^ of the mfh^tion of the ancient and solemn alliN 
ance, which had so long subsisted between the 
Romafts and the Goths* They alleged, that they 
had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the 
kinsman and successor of, the emperor Julian; 
they required the immediate restitution of the 
noble captivep ; and they urged a very singular 
^aim, that the Gothic generals, marching ift 
arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to the 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadors. 
The decent, but peremptory, refusal of th^e 
extravagant demands, was signified to the Bar- 
barians by Victor, master-general of the cavalry ; 
who expressed, with force and dignity, the just 
complaints of' the emperor of the East*. The 
negotiation was interrupted; and the manly ex- 
hortations of Valentinian encouraged his timid 
brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of the 
empire t» 
ttosdiitief The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic 
iLiTseT, war are celebrated by a contemporary histo- 
sw,s6s^. rian: 

* Xhe march, and subsequent negociation, 9re described in 

the Fragments of Eunapius (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18. Edit. 
Louvre). The provincials, who afterwards became familiar 
with, the Barbarians, found that their strength was more ap- 
parent than real. They were tall of stature ; but their legs 
vrere clumsy, and their shoulders were narrow. 

f Valens enim,^ ut consulto placnerat fratri, cujus regebatur 
afbitrio, arma concussit in Gothos ratione just& permotus. 
Ammianus (xxvii. 4.) then proceeds to describe, notthecoun^ 
try of the Goths, but the peaceful and obedient province of 
'thrace, which was not affected by the war.* 
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i4an*:.btit the events scarcely deserve the at^ chap, 
tention of posterity, except as the preliminary 
$teps of the ap{$roaching decline and fall of the 
envpire. Instead of leading the nations of Ger- 
Quny and Scythia to the |;)anks of the Danube, 
or even to the gates, of Constantinople, the aged 
monarch of the Goths resigned to the brave Atha- 
naric the danger and glory of a defensive war, 
against an enemy, who wielded with a feebly 
tand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of 
boats was established upon the Danube; the 
presence of, Valens ammated his troops ; and his 
ignorance of the art of war was compensated by 
personal bravery, and a wise deference to the 
adyice of Victor and Arintheus, his masters-gene- 
ral of the cavalry and infant^)'* The operations 
of the campaign were conducted by their skill 
and experience J but they found it impos^le to 
drive the Visigoths from their stroiig posts in 
the tnountains: and the devastation of the plains 
obliged the Romans, themselves to repass the 
Danube on the approach of winter. The inces- 
sant rains, which swelled the waters of the river,, 
produced a tacit suspension of arms, and confined 
the emperor Valens, during the whole course of 
the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marciana* 
polis. The third year of the war was more fa- 
vourable to the Romans j and more pernicious to 
fhe Goths. The^interruption of trade deprived 
. Y 3_ . the 

* Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19. The Greek 
sophist must have considered as one and the same war, the whole 
^ries of Gpthic hjstpry till the victories and peace of Theodo? 
siu8. y 
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PHAP, ^ BarfatriMs of the .objects of lt»pif, yA&k 

I Ji^ ' ' they already confounded with the necenpariea ctf 

Ufe ; and the desobtion of a very exlensi>e tract 

of country threatened them with the horrors* of 

faituie* Athanaric wa$ proToked, or compeUedy 

to risk a battle, which he lost, in the plains^ 

and the pursuit was nmdered BK>re bloody by the 

cruel precaution of thi^ victorious generals, who 

had promised a large reward for the head of every 

Ooth that wa& brought into the imperial caop^ 

The sulnnission of the Barbarians aj^eased the 

-resentment of Valens and* his counqlj the em* 

perof listened widi satirfaction to the flatterii^ 

^ fmd eloquent re jponstrance of the senate of Goot 

stantinople^ Ifirhich assumed, for the first time^ <a 

ahare in the public deliberations ; and the tsame 

generals, Victor and Ajrindieus, who had suc^ 

fjBSsfully directed the conduct of the war, wera 

empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. 

The freedom of trade,, which the iSoths had h^ 

^rto ^joyed) was resdicted tp two odes on the 

Dani|be$ the.rashness of dieir leaders was severely 

punished by the suppres^on of their pen8ioii& an4 

. subsidies ^ and the excepdoa, which was stipqlaled 

in &vour c£ Athanaric alone, Dias more adiran*? 

^ageous than hoiiourable to the Judge of the 

VL»goths* Athanaric, who, <»i this * occasion^ 

appears to have consulted his private interest, 

fdthout expecting the orders of his sovereign^ 

supported bis own dignity, and that of his ^be,^ 

in the personal interview which was proposed by 

tihe tninisters of Valens. He persisted in his der 

/ claratipn, that it was impossible for him, ^hout 

incu: 



liuaiiYiag -Ae guij|t of pri}^) ever to »t fak chap: 
'foot otk the territory of the empire} and k is _^^' ^ 
taore dban i^'dbable, that hk regard &xt this sam^ 
tity of an oaA was cralirtiied by the recent and 
diktat examples of Roman treacfaery« The Jh^ 
imbe, whiqh. separated the liominione of the tm^ 
ind^iend^^ natioiK, ivas choeen for the acene of 
the oonfer^ice^ The emperor 6( the Eaat, and 
the Judge of the Visigoths, accon^yanied by an 
equal number of armed followers, advanced in ^ 
their respective barges to the middle of the 
stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and 
the delivery of hostages, Valens retiuned in tri-* 
ymph to Con^:antinpple ; and the GqAb re* 
mained in a sta^e of tnmquilliiy about siic years ;^ 
till they were violently impdled against the Ro*- 
man c^npire, by an innumerable hott of ScytUans , 
vho appeared to issue from the frozen regions of 
theNorA*. 

The emperor of the West, who had redgned JJ^^' 
>to feis brother the comman4 of the Lower Da* sutaaxba», 
^ oube, reserved for his immediate care (the de£mce "^ 

of the Rhsstian and lUyriaa provinces, which 
^qMread so mimy hundred miles along the greatest 
4>f the European rivars. The active .policy of 
•Valentmian was continually employed in adding 
.^aew fortifications to the ^curity of the fronti^ : 

y* bfkt 

♦ Th9 Gothic war is described by Ammianus (xxtK. 5.), 
Zosimua (Lir,. p.311 — 2l4i.)t ^nd TbemUtiua (Onrt« x, 
p. 129 — 141.). The orator Tbemiatius wa« sent from jh<j 
senate of Constantinople to congratulate tbe victorious exnpe« ^ 
ror ; and his Bervik ddquence compares Valens «» the Daaube* 

. to Acb^9» pf tbe Scamander, Joniandfsfor^ets ^ war pecu^ 
liar to the ^/V/- Goths, and inglorious to the Goth^ Q^<^ 

;^ (lifascou't Hift* of tbe G^rmaas^ m S.y 
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Cfi'AP. but the abuse of ibk policy provdkttl 4fae jiist^. 
^^^' reseuuucQt of the Barbariaos. Hie Quadi com* 
plained, that the ground for an intiended* fortress 
had been ^ masked out on their territories; and 
their complaints were urged urith 8o much reason 
and moderation, that Equitius, master-^generll 
of lilyricum, consented to suspend the prosecu- 
tion of the work, till he should be more clearly 
informed of the will of his sovereign. This fair 
occasion of injuring a rival, and of advancing the 
fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the praefect, or rather' ty-^ 
rant, of GauL The passions of Valentinian were 
ini^patient of control ; and he credulously listf 
ened to the assurances of his favourite, that if the 
government of Valeria, and the direction of the 
work, were intrusted to the zeal 'of bis son Mar- 
cellinus, the emperor should no longer be inut 
portuned with the audacious remonstrances of the 
Barbarians. The subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Gennany, were insulted by the arro- 
gance of a young and worthless minister, who 
considered his rapid elevation as the proof and 
I'ewar4 of hi§ superior merit. He affected, how^ 
^er, to receive the modest applicadon of Gabi^ 
Tiius, king of the Quadi, with some attention and 
^-egard :. but this artful civility concealed a dark 
^d bloody design, and the credulous prince wasi 
persuaded to accept the pressing invitation of 
Marcellinus. I am at a loss hoy to vary the 
narrative of similar crimes ; 6y how to relate, 
that, in the course of the same year, but in 
remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable tabfe 

' •■ •- ■ pf 
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dF:two finpma] generals was stained witlr the chap^. 
royal Mood of two guests and allies, inhumanly 
murdered by their order, and in their presence. 
The fate of Gabinitis, and of Para, was the same: 
but the cruel death of their sovereign was re- 
lented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians, and the free, and dsh- 
ring spirit of the Germans* The Quadi were 
much declined from that formidable ' power, 
which, in the time of Marcus Antoninuis, had 
spread terror to the gates of Rome, But they 
still possessed arms* and courage ; their courage 
wiis animated by despair, and they obtained the 
usual reinforcement of the ^avalry of their Sar- 
matian allies. So improvident was the assassin 
Marcellinus, that be chose the moment when the 
bravest veteraris had been drawn away, to sup- 
press the revolt. of Firmus; -and the whole pro^. 
vince was exposed, with a very feeble defence, to 
V the rage of the exasperated Barbarians. They 
invaded Pannonia in the season of harvest ; un- 
taercifuUy destroyed every object of plunder 
which they could not easily transport ; and either 
disregarded, or demolished, the empty fortifica- 
tions. The princess Constanda, the daughter of 
thfe emperor Constantius, and the grand-daughter 
of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. 
That royal maid, who had innocently supported 
the revolt of Procopius,- was now the destined 
wife of the heir of the Western empire. She 
traversed the peaceful province with a splendid 
and unarmed train.- Her person was saved from 
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daogen and die rep^idtc £rom diigracev by the 
acttre xeal of Messala, governor of the proviocee. 
As Mon a$>he was informed that the viUaget 
where she stopped only to dine, we almost en- 
compassed by the Barbarians, he haalily plaodd 
her in his ami c^hariot, and drove 61II apeed fail 
he reached the gates, of Sirmium, which ^re u 
the distance of aix and tw^ty miles. Even Sir-* 
mium might not have been secure, if the Quadi 
and Sarmatiana 4iad dihgently advanced during 
the general consternation of the magistrates and 
people/ Their delay allowed Probus, the Pra&* 
lorian pradect, sufficient time to recover his own 
aptrits, and to revive die courage of the eideens* 
He skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to 
repair and strengthen die decayed fortificadona; 
sind procured the seasonaUe and effectual assistf 
ance of a company of archers, to protect ^ 
capital of the Ittyrtan provinces. DisappcHOied 
in their attmipis against the walls of Simiii»i, 
the indignant BarbaiJAUs tunied d^^eir aitns agamt 
ihe masterrgenerai of die fronder^ to wboon dMy 
vnjusdy attributed the murder of their king* 
Equitius could bring into the field no more than 
two legions; but they contained the veteran 
strength of the Mae^an and Panncmian bands*. 
The obstinaicy with which they disfruted d>e vaia 
honours of rank and precedency, was the cause 
of their destruction ; and while they acted vif^ 
fi^parate forces and divided councils, theym^e 
surprised and slaughtered by the active vigour ^ 
the B^r^iadaii hoF^^* The succ^s of diis inva^ 

' stdn 
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MSI pr^vdcal the ^ulatioii of the bpi^infig chap. 
HB^j and the proirince of Msesia would ki£al« ^^^^TiV* 
Ubdy have beea lost, if young Theodoaua, the 
duke^ or militaty commander, of the frontier, 
had not ugnalized, in the defeat of the pid>iic 
«iemy,.an intrepM genius, worthy of hjs iliustri- 
Qus father, ;^d of his future greatness *• ^ , 

The mind of Valentinian, who then resided at Theope* 
Treves, wa^ deeply affected by the calamities of '^ 
lUyricum ; but the lateness of dbe season susr 
pmided the execution of his designs till the es- ' 

suing spring. He marched in person, with a a*d.875l 
considerable part of the forces of Gaul, froiH the 
banks of the Moselle : and to the suppliant am* 
bassadi;>r8 of the Sarmajdans, who met him *bn the 
way, be returned a doubtful answer, that as soon 
98 he reached the sbene of action, he should 
eaamine, and pronounce^ WJben he arrived at 
Sirmium, he gave audience to the deputies a( the 
iUyrian provinces; who loudly congratulated 
iheir own felicity under the auspicious govern- 
fnent of Probus, his Frsetoriah/ pcsefectf. Va- 
lentinian, 

* Ammianus (xxix. 6.) and Zosimus (1. iv. p. 219, 220.) 
carefully mark the ongin and progress of the Quadic and Sar- 
iHatiao war. . • 

f Ammianus (xxx. 5.) who acknowledges th^e merit, l^as 
censured, with becoming asperity, the oppressive administration 
Mpf Petrofiius Probns. When Jerom translated, and oontinued, 
the Chronicle of Eusebius (A. D. S80. See TiUcmont, M£m. 
Eccles. torn. xii. p; 55. 626.), he expressed the truth, or at 
ieait the public opinion of his countiy, in ^ following words : 
** Probus p. P. Illyrici iniquissimis tnbutonim exactionibus, 
f* ante provincias quas i-egepat, quam a Barbaris vastarentur, 
"f* erdii^J^ CHron. edit. Sca)iger, p: 187. Animadvers. 
|». ^59. "^he saint afterwards forqied an intimate and tender 

fnendshi^ 
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CH^p. ledtixuan, who was flattered by these demo^stn^ 
tions of their loyalty and gradtpde; impmdentillf 
asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philosopher 
of intrepid sincerity*, whether he was freely 
sent by the wishes of the province ? " With 
^^ tears a^d groans am I sent (replied Iphicles) 
" by a reluctant V people/* The emperor pawised: 
' but the impunity of his ministers established the 
pernicious mas^im, that they might oppress his 
subjects, without injuring his service. A strict 
inquiry into their conduct viould have relieved 
the public discontent* The severe condeiftnation 
pf the murder of Gibinius, was the only, mea- 
sure wliich could restore the confidence of the 
GerQians, and vindicate the honour of the Ro^ 
man name. But the haughty monarch was in- 
capable of the magnanimity which dares to ac- 
^owledge a fault. He forgot the provocation, 
remembered only the injury, and advanced iaia 
the country of the Quadi with an insatiate thirst 
of blood and revenge. The extreme devastation^ 
and prpmiscuous massacre, of a savage war, were 
justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and per- 
haps in those of the world, by the cruel equity 
of retaliation t : and such was the discipline of 

die 

friendship with the widow of ]?robus ; and the name of Coun^ 
Equitius, with less propriety, but without much iajusticey has 
been substituted in the text. 

* Julian (Orat. 'vj. p. 198. ) represents hi^ friend Iphicles 
as a man of virtue ^hd merit,- who had made himself ridiculovi^ 
and unhappy, by adopting the extravagant dress and manners 
of the Cynics. 

f Ammian.' xxy. 5. Jerom, who exaggerates the raisfon- 
tUne of Valentiinan, refuses him even thjs last consolation o£ 
revenge, GenitaU vastato solo, et inuUam patriam derelinquens 
^tom. i. p» 26.}. 
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ih^ Romans, and the consternation of the enenivV chap^' 
that Valentinian repassed the DariuDe. without the -i^ ^ '* 
loss of a single man. , As he had resolved to 
complete the destruction of the Quadi by a second ^ 

campaign, he fixed his winters-quarters at Bre- 
getio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city . 
of , Presbuf gh. While the operations of war 
were suspended , by 4:he severity of the weather, 
the Quad! made an humble attempt to deprecate 
the wrath of their conqueror ; and, at the earnest - 
persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors werie 
introduced into the imperial council. They 
approached the throne "with bended bodies, and 
dejected countenances ; and, without daring to 
complain of the murder of their king, they af- 
firmed, with solemn oaths, that the late invasion 
was the crime of some irregular .'robbers, which* 
the public council of the nation condemned and _ - 
abhorreds The answer of the, emperor left them 
but little to ^hope from his clemency or com- 
passion. He reviled, in the most intemperate 
language, their baseness, 'their ingratitude, their 
insolence.-— His eyes, his voice, his colour, his 
gestures, expressed the violence of his ungovern- , 
ed fury ; and, while his whole frame was agitated 
viiih convulsive passion, a large blood-vessel sud- 
denly burst in his body; and Valentinian fell 
speechless into the arms of his attendaiits. Their 
pious care immediately concealed ^is situation 
• from the cro^d : but, in a few minutes, the 
emperor of the West expired in an agony of pain, and death, 
retaining his senses till the last ; and struggling, ll^^^' 

without 
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CH A F. Without succ^ to declare his intentions to the 
»— y ■ ■» generals and mimsters who sumottnded the it>ysil 
A. D. 975. couch. Vafeminian was abotit fifty-four years dF 
age ; and he wa^itmi only one hturdred days to 
accomplish die twelve years of his reign *. 
Hiecmpe* The polygamy of Valentinian is ^riously at« 
S^^" tested by an ecclesiastical historian f. "Tike 
^'^' ** empress Severa (I relate the fable) admitted 
^* into her familiar society the lovely Justinay^ 
" the daughter of an Italian goyefnor; her adJ- 
*^ miration of those naked charms, which she 
^* had often seen in the bath, was expressed ^wkk 
^^ such lavish and imprudent praise, that &e 
^* emperor was tempted to mtt-odnce a second 
^ wife into his bed ; aad his pubHc edict «s>- 
'^ tended to all the subjects of the empit^, the 
^ same domestic furiviiege, which he had ossi^a^ 
^ £Dir himseif/^ But we may be assurefd, from 
the evidence of reason as wdl as history, that ike 
two marriages of Valentinian, with Severa, and 
wkfa Jusdna,. were succejsivelt/' contracted; ')mi' 
that he used the ancient permission of divbrce^ 
which was still allowed by the laws, though it 



* See, on the death' of Valentinian, Ammianut (us^jS.^ 
Zoamu»(Liv, p. 221.), Victor (in fipitom.), So<;rate8 (t ivi 
c. SI.), and .ferom {in Chron. p. 187, and toiii» i. p. S6/«d 
Heliodor.). There is much variety oi circiuttataticeft^^Qiofig ; 
them ; and Ammianus is so eloquent, that he writes nonsense* 

•f Socrates (1. iv, c. 31.) is the only original witness of thia 
foolish stofy, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Ro^ 
mans, that it scarcely deseryes the formal andebthorate disaer^ 
tation of M. Bonamy (Mem. de TAcademie, torn. xxx. p. 894* 
—405.). Yet I would preserVe the natural circijinstabce df 
the bath ; instead of following Zosimus, who repipsen^t l«g*. 
^na AS an old woman^ the widow of Magminttus^ , . > 



%w (^deiftned by Ae vcfam-ch. Serertt was tfc«- cba«.: 
mother of Gradam^ who seemed to unite ^^ry* 
dalm which t:oul<i entitle him to ihei tihdoubted> 
siicce^fiioh of the Western empire. He was the 
eldest son of a monarch, whose gloriotis Ireign had 
ixmlirmed the free and honourable choice of hii 
feUow-sdldiers. Before he had attained the ninth 
^ y^r of his age, the royal youth received front 
the hands of kiM indttlg^nt father the purple robe 
imd diadem, with the title of Augustus: the 
flection was solemnly ratified by the consent and 
la^Iause of the armies of Gaul * ; and the name 
dp Gratis was added to the names c^'Vaientinian 
tited Valen^, ki all t}ie legal transactions <^ th^ 
It^ei^sm goveamment. By his marriage with the 
gitmd-daughter of Constantiiie^ the wn of Valeii<* 
dlu» acquired all the hereditaqry rights^ of the 
ftuviaii ftmily ; which, iti a series of three im« 
petial generations, w^e ^erurtified by time, r^ 
j^&, affld 'the reference of the people* At tte 
denth of his fttther, the royal y^uth was in dte 
teve^e^th yeftr of Ids age; and his virtues at«* 
' rehdy ju^fied the latourable opinion of the aim^/ 
mid. people. But Gratian resided, without ap« 
)>r^hen^on, in the palace of Tre\es ; whilst, at 
the^dftfance of many hundred miles, Valeritinian 
ii»i;ddie|ily e x;pired in the camp of Bregetio. The 
passions, whit^h had been so long suppressed by 
the presence of a master, immediately revived ia 
the imperial council j and the ambitious design 
*'••"■ of 

**^ihmianu8 (rxvw. 6.) describes the form of this military 
tt^ctiot), dtid au^st investiture. Valeritinian does not appear 
«• have consulted} pr^eTc^informed, theienateof Rome. 
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CHAP, of reigriing in the name of an in&nt, was artfully 
t, y 'm,f executed J>y Mellobaudes and Equitius, who 
commanded the attachment of the Ulyrian and 
ItaKan bands. They contrived the most honotir* 
able pretences to remove the popular leaders^ 
and the troops of Gaul, who might have assertad 
the claims of the lawful successor : they suggested 
the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of for^gn 
and domestic enemies, by a bold and decisive 
measure. I'he empress Justina, who had been 
left in a palace about one hundred miles from 
Bregetio, was respectfully invited to appear in the 
^ camp, with the son of the deceased emperon 

On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 
"^ the infant prince of the same name, who was only 
four years old, was shewn in the arms of his 
mother, to the legions ; and solemnly invested 
. by military acclamation, with the titlefs ^d En- 
signs of supreme power. The impending dan- 
gers of a. civil war were seasonably prevented by 
the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
£rratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of 
the army; declared, that he should always con- 
sider the son of Justina as a brother j not ^ a 
rival; and advised the empress,, with her son 
Valentinian, to fix their, residence at Milan, in 
the fair and peaceful province of Italy ; while he 
assumed the more arduous command of the couur 
tries beyond the Alps. Gratian- dissembled his 
" resentment till he could safely punish, or dis- 
grace, the authors of the conspiracy ; and though 
he uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard 
to his infant colleague, he gradually confouncfed. 
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fa the administration of the Western embife, the CHA^. 



Vol. IV. Z CHAP. 

♦ Amniianus, xxx- IQ. ZosimUs, 1. W. p. 222, 253. TH* 
^mont has proved (Hist, des Empereursy torn. v. p. 707**- 
709.), that Gratian reigned in Italy, Africa, and Illyricum. I 
have endeayoured to express his authority over his brother's 
dominions, as he used it, in an ambiguous style. 
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oi&ce of a guardian with the authprity of a sove* <— ■ ^' i 
reign* The govi^rhmenit of the Roman world 
was exercised in the united names of Valens and 
his two nephews ; but the feeble emperot^ of the 
Easty who succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any weight or influence 
m the coimcils of the W/est *. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

- . , ? 

Manners of the Pastoral Nations. '-^Progr ess tf^ tb{ 
Hunsyfrom China to Eurofie.-^Flight oftheGothf^ 
^^They pms the Danube.r;--Gothic war, — Defea^ 
and Death of Valens*^^ratian invests Th^odosius 
^ with the Eastern Emfdre< — His Character and 
Success.^^Peace and Settlement of the Goths. 

tHk vf T^ ^^ second year of the reign of Valendnian 
XXVI.} ^ Jl jmj Valens, on the morning of the twenty- 
Earth- . first day of July, the greatest part of the Romaii 
*'a D*^65 W^^^d ^^ shaken by a violent and destructive 
HVf 2K . earthquake* The impression was communicated 
to the waters ; the shores of the Mediterranean 
were left dry, by the sudden retreat of the sea ; 
great quantities of fish were caught with the hand -^ 
large vessels Ivere stranded on the mud ; and a 
. curious spectator* amused his eye,' or rather his 
fancy, by contemplatii!g the various appearance 
' of valleys and mountains, which had never, since 
the formation of the globe, beep exposed to the 
sun. But the tide soon returned, with the weight 
. of an immense and irresistible deluge, which was 
severely felt on the coast of Sicily, of Dalmatia, 
of Greece, and of Egypt : large boats were trans- 
ported, and lodged on the roofs of houses, or 



^ Such is the bad taste of Ammiaaus (xxvi. iO.)i that it » 
not ea^yto distinguisli his facts from his m^tapiiors. Yet he 
positiv^y aiHrms, that he saw the rotten carcaae of a ahtpj ^^, 
t^cuiulum lajiiikm, at Methone^ or Modoo, ia Pc]Q|pwiei«lft* -^ 
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at the distance of two miles iirom the ^ore ; the chap;> 
people, with their habitations, were swept away 
by the waters ; and the city of Alexandria an- 
nually commemorated the fatal day, on which 
fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in th^ 
inundation. This calamity, the report of which 
was magnified from one province to-«anotherj 
dstonished and terrified the subjects of Rome; 
and their aifrighted im^ginadon enlarged the 
real extent of a momentary eviL They recoU 
kcted the preceding earthquakes, which had sub- 
verted th^ cities of Palestine and Bithynia : they 
considered these alarming strokes as the prelude 
only of still more dreadful calamities, and their 
fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symp^ 
toms of a declining empire, and a sinking world *i 
•It was the fashion of the times, to attribute 
every remarkable event to the particular will of 
-the Deity; the alterations of nature were con^ 
nected, by an invisible ^hain, with the moral jind 
metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; and 
the most sagacious^ divines could distinguish, 
according to the colour of their respective pre; 
judices, that the establishment of heresy tended 
to produce an earthquake ; or that a deluge was 
#. Z 2 the 

* The earthquakes and inundations are Variously described 
by Libanius (Orat. de ulfciscend^ Juliani nece-, c; x. in Fabrii 
ciais, BibL Graec. torn. Vii, p. 158. with a learned note of X)^ 
learius), Zosimus (1. iv. p. 221.), Sozomen (1. vi. c. ^.)> Ce- 
^rehus (p; SIO. 314?.'), and Jeroift. (in. Chfo.n. p. 186. and t. il 
p. 250» in Vk. Hilarion.)* Epidaums mutt have been over- 
whelmed, had not the prudent citizens placed St Hilavii>n, ad 
Egyfdanr monk, on the beach. . He made tlie si^n ot the cross ; 
Ike si»unt«ia wava stppp^ bowcd^ and returned; 
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cHAi^. the inchritable consequence of the progress of sin. 

■ti ^ and error. Without presuming to disci]^ the 
truth or propriety of these lofty speculations^ the 
historian' may content himself with' an observia'* 
ticn, which seems to be justified by experience^ 
that man has mucK more to fear from the p^s^ 
sions of his fellow-creatures, than from the cOn« 
vulsions of the elements *► The mischievous 
effects of an earthquake, or deluge, a hurricane^ 
or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very incpn« 
siderable proportion to the ordinary calamities of 
war ; as they are now moderated by the prudence 
or humanity of the princes of Europe, wha amu^ 
their own leisure, and exercise the courage o£ 
their subjects, in the practice of the military art« 
But the laws and manners of modern nations 
protect the. safety and freedom of the vanquished 
soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom rea^ 
son to complain^ that his life, or even his fortune, 
is exposed to the rage of war. In the disastrouf 
period of the fall of the Roman empire, which 
may justly be dated from the reign of Valens, the 
happiness and security of each individual were 
'personally attacked > and the arts and labours of 
ages were rudely defaced by the Barbanans #of 

Tie ituM Scythia and GermanV, Than invasion of the 

A^ixsTe' I^^^s precipitated on the provinces of the West 

the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less tbaft 

forty years^, from the Danube to the Atlantic^ 

a^d opened a way, by the success of their arAi*^ 

" ■ * • .. • ' ■ ; to 

* l)ic^arclui8, ttie Peripatetic, domporied a formal tP^titr| 
to prove thi^ bbvioun truth ; which i$ not the most hoiiOttrabU» 
{6 tli€ human species* Cicero^ de OiQciis^ii^^^. . 
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to the ini^ojtds of so many hostile tribes, more sa- CR a^r 
Vage than themBelves. The original principle * _ ^ r-* 
of mdtion'was coneeared in the remote countries 
of the North ; and the curious observation of tlie [ 
pastoral life of the Scythians *j or Tartai^t* 
will illustrate the latent cause of these destructive 
emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the civilized Thepwt*-^ 
nations of the gtobe, may. J)e ascribed to the use, nen^e 
ind the abuse, of reason ; which so variously ^x^iii 
shapes, and so artificially composes, the manners 
and 6piiiioris of an European, or a Chinese, 
ilut the operation of instinct is more sure and 
simple than that of reason : it is much easier to 
ascertain the appetites of a quadruped, than tKe 
speculations of a philosopher; and the -savag^ 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to 
the condition of animals, ' preserve a stronger 
resemblance to themselves and to each other* 
The uniform stability of their manners is th^ 
natural consequence of the imperfectioff of their i 

faculties. Reduced to a amilar situation, their 

ZS wants; 

4k Tho'wgimH Scythians of Herodotus (1, iv. c. 47 — ^57. 
99—101.) wete confii^ed by the Danube and tie Palua Maeo-p 
tts, within a sqnare of 4000 stadia (400 Roman miles). Sed 
d'AftviUe,v(Mem. de PAcadcmie, tom.^xxxv. p. 573 — 591, 
Biodorus Sic\ilu8 (torn. i« 1. ii..p. 155. edit. Wesaeling") hat 
itrarked t^e gradual progress of the name and nation* 

f The Tatars 9 or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rif 
vali, and at length the subjects, of the' Mdgtsls. In life vicr 
torious armies of Zinghis Khan, and his successors, the TaN 
tars formed the vanguard ; and the name, which first' reached 
Xht ears of foreigners, was applied to the whole nation "(Freret, 
ia fche Hist, de 1' Academie, torn, xviii. p. 60.). In speaking 
of alii or any, of the iiorthern shepherd?? of Europe, or Asia, 
I indifferently use the appeBattoits ^ ScrffhiaM^otTadars, ^ 
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CHAP, urants, their desires, their enjoyments, 9ti}l oon* 
tinoe' the same : and the influence of food or 
climate, which, in a more improved state of 
society, is suspended, or subdued, by so many 
moral causey, niost powerfully contributes to form, 
^d to maintain, the national character of Bar^ 
barians.^ In every age, the immen$e plains c^ 
Scythia, or Tartary, have been inhabited by 
vagrant tribes of hunters and she|^erds, whosi^ 
indolence refuses to cultivate the e^rthi and 
, )vhose restless spirit disdain^ the conlinemeht of a 
sedentary life* In every age, the Scythians, ^nd 
Tartars, have been renowned fpr their mvinc&le 
f:ourage, and rapid conquests. The thrones of 
Aaia have been repeatedly overturned by thfe 
shepherds of the North ; and their arm» hav^ 
spread terror and deYa$t;^tipii over the most fer^ 
tile and warlike countries of Europe *» Oa this 
occasion, as well as pn many others, the'sobei: 
historian is forcibly awakened i^om^ a pleosiag 
yision ; and is compelled, with some reluctaiu^t 
to confess, that the pastoral manners, which have 
been jidomed with the. feirest attributes of peace 
and innocence, are much better adapted to the 
-fierce and cruel habit$ of a mflicriy life* ' ^o 
illustrate this observatloju, t shall npw prQG^4 to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of wnrriorji^ 

.iiDperioy aut intactiy aut invicti, mansere. Since tne tin^e pf 
juat^m . (ii* 2. ), they ha¥e multiplied this account, Yo|taire| 
jo a, few vfwis (torn. ^. p. 6^. Hi«t, Gcn€;rale/q* ;l56/)> 1*W 
^bridged the Tartar conqufst^.. ."*,.- v a, 

*• -^ . Oft o'er ^he trembling natiqus from affU"* . . .- 
Has Scythia breath'd the living clou4 f f VWg. ,( 
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W'die thfe^ hnpoitant articles of, L Their diet j . oh ap. 
IL Thdr habitations,; and, IIJ. Thar exercises. ^*^^' 
•The narratives' of antiquity are justified by the 
experience of modem times ^; and the banks of 
the BcMrysthenes, of the Volga, or of die Selinga, 
will iodi&reatly present the same uniform spec- 
tacle of similar and native manners^ f. 
^ L The corn, or even the rice, which cohsti« ^^«t* 
ti^es the ordiliary and wholespme food of a civil- 
ised people, caa be obtained only by the patient 
toil of ^ husbandman. Some of the happy 
savages, who dwelt between, the tropics, are 
-piestifbUy nourished by the liberality of nature ; 
but in the climates of .the North, a nation of 
shepherds k reduced to their flocks and herds. 
The skilful practitioners of the medical art wiU 
^^ernuBc (if they are abie to determine) how 
^r the temper of diey human mind may lie affect^ 
ed by the use of animal, or of vegetable, food; and 
wiietber tiae common assodatioti of camivoroua 
attd crujei, deserves. to \st rCCHisidered- in* any 

. Z 4 . # other 

^ . I. 

* The fourth book of Her9dotU9 affords a curious, though 
imperfect, plortrait of the Sc^hians. Among the itrodems, 
l^fbd desciibe c|«^ "wf^xm liceue, the Khaaof Khoivaxesm^ 
Abul^azi Bahadur, lexpresses his motive feeliqg^ ; and his 
iOeii^Sogifcal' HrtitOry of t'hi Tartars fas bcfen copiously illu*- 
ti;»ted ly)rthe French aod Englsfih ^tors* Carpin, Ascelin, 
^id Rubniquis (in the Hist, des Voyages, toai. vii.), rspn^ 
tent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To th^tse guiilcs 
I have added Gerbillon, "and the other Jqsuits ( Descriptioti de . 
h Chine, pair du Halde, torn, iv.), who aoci|i«tely purveyed I 
the Chinese Tartary ; and that honest and ioteUig^nt'tqifeL. 
ler. Bell of Antcrmooy (two volumes in 4to. Glasgow, 1768.)» 
' t The Uzbecks are the most altered ffom thiir primitive ' 
'manners; 1. by the profession of the Mahometan religion ^ 
and, 2. by the popacsasoa of the citiet smd harveita of the'^jt^oat 
^charfir. 



'CHAP. Other bgln than Aat bf an ii»OGfiit» pcilMpta 
^J^J^ . salutary, prejudice^, of humanity ♦• Yfet^tf kbe 
true, that the^en&mait ofcompMioiiis wiper- 
ceptibly weakened by the nght and practice of 
domestit cruelty, we may observe that the hor- 
rid objects which are disguised by the arts of 
European, refinement, are exhibited in their naked 
and most disgysting wnplidty, in the tent of a 
Taitarian shepherd. The ox, or the sheep, are 
slaughtered by the same hand from whkk they 
were accustomed to receive their daily food ; and 
the bleeding limba are served, with very little 
preparation, on the table of their unfeeling nrnr^ 
4erer« In the military profession, and>eepecially 
m the cenduct of a numerous army, the exclusive 
use of ai^mal food appears to be productive oi 
the most sdid. ad vantages. Com is a bdtky and 
peri$hs(b)e commodity I and the large magasnnes. 
which are indispensably necessary for die^'^dbsist 
ence of our troops, must be sk>wly transported b] 
the labour of men, or horses. But 1^ flock 
and herda, which accom(>any the march of thi 
Tartars, afford a sure and increasing supply q 
^esh and niilk : m the far greater part of th 
uncultivated waste, the vegetatiofi c^ the gras^ i 
' quick and luxuriant j and there aire few place 



* n est certain x)ue Vk gnrndi mangeiprs de jrigtide sont c 
general cruela et feroces piDs que'les autresTiotmtie's, Cet 
obveiVarioii e^'d^ tous fee Heu^, iet de toiiS \t^ tem^ : la'ba 
)>are Arfgbise t$t cbnnue, &C. EmUe de Ront^eau^ torn, 
p. 274. Whatever we may think of the general observatio 
fve shM! 'Tt6i easily allow the tnith df his e^riirttple; ' *rtie*gooi 
Matured complaints of Plutarch, and thfe pathetic Islmentatio; 
of Ovid, sedttoe our reason, by eikdung our sensibility. 



i to HMttmikf barren, that the iurdy cattte of the chap- 
iioilh €aimot find some tolerable pa;^ar^ The kl,,^ ■,j' 
M^ly is maltiplied an4 prolonged, by the un« 
disdnguklsng appetite, and patient abstinence^ 
of thie Taurtars. They indifferently feed on the 
fleoh of those ani^aals that have been killed for 
the table, or have died of disease. Horse-fleshy 
m^hich hi etery age and country has been pro- ^ 
$cr3>td' by the civilized nations of £ur<^ and 
. Asia, they devour with peculiar greediness ; and 
this singular taste facilitates • the success of their 
niilitary iterations. The active cavalry of 5cy- 
thui i$ always fcdtowed, in their most distant and v 
jiapid incursions, by an adequate number of spare 
horses, who may be occasionally used, either to 
y redoul^le the ^poed, or to satisfy the hunger, of 
; ihe^'Barbarians. ^ Many are the fe'sources of cou- 
rtage and poverty. When the forage round a 
ciiBp of Tartars is alpio^ consumed, -diey slaugh- 
ter 4;be greatest part of their catlle, and preserve 
the ^esh) either smoked, or dried in the sun. 
On the sudden emergency of ^ has^ jnarch, they 
.^ jirovide thenv-elves with a sufficient quantity of 
' little balls of cheese, or rather ^f hard e^rd, 
; which thfiy oCieasioaadly dissolve in jvater; and* -^ 
'^s.uns}:^.stwtiAl' diet will suppcft:^ for many 
days, the life, and even the spirits, of the patient 
warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the Stoic would approve, and the liermft 
jHiight envyi *^ comjnonly succeeded by the mos^ 
voracious indulgence of appetite* The wines of 
^ happier climate are the most grateful present, 

or 



Habita- 



xx^'^ or Ike ttost .taUiaUe commodity:, tiuft can/ te 
offered to Jthe Tartars ; and the only example of 
their induatry seems to consiat in the art of ^exh 
tncting from mares' milk a fermented liquor, 
which possesses a very strong power of intoxica* 
tian» like the animals of prey, the savages, 
hoith of the old and new world, experience the 
alternate victssitudes of £uikEiine and plenty ; and 
their stomach is emired to sustain, without much 
iDconvenienee, the opposite extremes of hunger 
and of intemperance* *^ 

^ U. In the ages of rustic, and martial siroptictty^ 
a people of soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed 
over the face of an extensive and cultivated 
country, and soitae time Kiust elapse before the 
warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be as8em«> 
bled under the> same standard, either to ddesoA 
their own confines, or to invade th^ territories of 
the adjacent tp\ip9» The progress of mannfac^ 
tures and commerce insensibly collects a laige 
niultitude^ wifh^. the walls of a city : but these 
cit»ens are ip lofiger soldiers ; and the arts which 
adorn and improve the state of civil society, cor* 
rapt the habits o( the military life. The .pasto<^ 
ral manners of tl)e Scythians seem to upite thi^ 
different advantages of {simplicity andnefineinenti^. 
The indiyidual$ of the same tribe are cqnstwtly^ 
assembled, but, (hey are assembled in a. camp.f 
amd. the nativq^^pirit of these ,dauntle^ shepherds 
f^ animated by^mutual support and^emulatiom 
The Ifouses of the Tartars are no more than small 
^ t^ts^.of af^^oval form, whic^a^4.A cold and 

dirty 
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an^ habitadooy for the promiscaous jovAh of chap, 

both sexes. The j>alaces of the rich consist of u, ^^ *§ 
wooden huts, of such a dze that they may be 
conv^ently fixed on large waggons, and drawn 
^y a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen# 
The flocks and herds^.after gnucing all day in the 
adjacent pastares^ retire, on the approach of 
night, within the protection o£ the camp. Xbe 
lieees^ty of preventing the most mischievous con- 
cision, in such a perpetual concourse of men and 
animals, must gradually introduce, in the distrl^ 
bution, the order, ind the guard, of the encamp^ 
ment, the rudiments of the military art. As.soQfi 
4s the fdrage of a certain district is con8umdd^\. 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds, m^es 

. a regular marcfaf to some fre^ pastures ; and thud 
Acquires, in the ordinary occilpations of Ae pas^ 
toralKfe, the practical knowledge of one of the 
most • important and. difficult operations of war* 
The choice of stations is regulate by the differ^ 

' edce of the seasons : in the summer, the Tartan 
advance t6wards th^ North, and pifch their tents 
on the ^banks of a river, or, at least, in the 
neighbourhood of a running stream. But in the 
winter they return to the South, and shelter their 
mtnp behind some convenien eminence, againsi 
the- winds, which are chilled in their passage over 
thi3 bleak and icy regions of Siberia. Thece 
mannisrs are admirably adapted to diffuse, among 
the wandering tribes, the spirit of emigration ^d 

^ conquest. The connection between the people 
ffnd their territory if of so frail a texture, that it 

may - 



eitAp. May be brok«n by ttie «U?htest accident'.* TtUi; 

1'^rvf ' 

• catmi^) alwi not the soil, is the native country of 
the genoine Tartar. Within the precincts of th« 
tfaifip, his famity, his companions, his property 
are always ' included ; and in the most distant 
marches^ he is still surrounded by the objects 
whith are dear, or Taltrabie, or famiUat* in hit 
Ifyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear, or th6 rel^ 
amtmeni of injury, the impatience of servitude, 
hU¥e^ in every age, been sufficient causes to urg^ 
the tribes of ScytKia boldly to advance into some( 
imknown countries, where they might hope to 
And a more pteiltifuf subsistence, or^a less fot* 
iBtdal^le enemy. The revolutions of the North 
have frequently determined the fate of the South ; 
and in. the conflict of hostile nations, the tictof 
and the vanquish^ have alternately drove, and 
been driven, from the confines of China to those 
-of Germany ♦. These great emigrations, which 
have been sometimes executed with almost incre- 
dible diligence, were rendered more easy by the 
/peculiar natwedf the climate. It is well known^ 
that the cold of Tartary is much hiofe sevefe 
than in the midst of the temperate zone rifighf 
reasonably be expected : this uncoihmon rigout* 
fe attributed to the height of the plains, which 
rise, especially towards the East, more than half 
a mile above the level of the sea ; and to the 
quantity of sakpetre, with- which the* soil is deeply 
' . impregnated* 

* These Tartar- emi^tiotig have baea ditcormd bf M. d^ 

' puisnes '(Histoire des Hun», tom. i. it.), a skilful and hhch 
rjbtw interpiTeter of the Chinese language ; who ha« thus lail^ * 
4nien new and imgortaut scenoki m the history of mankind. 
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ipHuregi»ate4 *f I» the wi^tefr-seawKm) the bread qhav, 

ft^d rapid rivei^ thut discbarge their waters inia -i^^^. , , /^ . 
tba {^u;diie» the Caspian, or th^ Icy 3ea, a^ 
«tra]||lgly frozen ^ the fields are covered with abed 
0£ sno^v.i and |he fugitive, ^r victpriois^ tribal: ' 
may securely traiver^e, with th^r families their, 
waggons, and their cattle, the smooifh and.haisd 
$ur£ate of lan ifwnense plain* 

IIL The pastoral Ufe, compared with the la^ E«apc«a, 
hours of agriculture and QUan^facmres, is mkt 
doubtedly. a life of idleness | and as^ the most 
honorable shephorda of the! Tartiur race devotoe. 
cm their captives d^e ^ixiestiq m9Mgemeiii>t of the 
cattb, their own> leisure is seldoqi disturbed by 
any servile asid,a$aidaoi|3 cares. But this leisure, 
instead of being devoted to the ^pfi ai^joymeiM 
of love and harmony, is usefully spent in the vio^ 
lenjt and sanguinary exercise of the chace* The 
pbiasof Tartary ate filled/with a strong and s^u 
viceaUe breed qf. horses, which are easily trained 
foi! the purposes of war- and hunting. The Scy- 
thians of every age have been celebrated as bold » 
md skilful .riders ; and constant practice had 
seated th<em so firmly on horseback, that they 
xvere supposed by strs^ftgers to perforn[i the ordi* 
nary, duties of civil life^ to eat, to drinks a^d 
evi^n^ to ^eep, without dismounting from thejr 

steedg. 

' ♦ A fiw in the Chinese Tarlary, only eighty leagues from . 
thf great wall^ ym& found by the missionanes to be three thou* 
sand geometrical paces above the level of tjie sea. Montcs- 
<|uieuy who has used, and abused^ the relations of travellers^ 
de^ucea the revolutione of Asia from this important circunr;. 
stance» that heat and cold, v^reakness and strength, touch each 
©rhci" Without any temperate zone (Espiit des Loi;t> L xvii. ^ 
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CHAP. Meeds. They excd in the dexterous management 
■, ^ * of die hnte ; the long Tartar bow' is drawn witb 
a nervous arm ; and the weighty arrow is directs 
ed to its object with unerring aim, and irresisU 
9)le force. Hiese arrows are often pointed against 
the harmless animals of the desert, which increase 
and multiply in the absence of their most fenni^ 
dabie enemy ; the hare, the goat, the roebuck, 
the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the ante^ 
k>pe. The vigouir and patience both of the mea 
and horses are tontinually exercised by the &« 
tigues of the chace ; and, the plentifui sup^ of 
game contributes to the subsistence, and even 
luxury, of a Tartar camp, ^ut the exploits of 
^ the hunters of Scythia are not coniined to the 
destruction of timid or innoxious beasts ; thejr 
boldly encounter the angry wild boar, when he^ 
turns against his pursuers, excite the sluggish 
courage of the bear, and provoke the fiiry of the 
tyger, as he slumbers in ? he, thicket. Where 
y there is danger, there may be gk>ry: and the 

mode of hunting, which opens the fairest fields 
to the exertions of vabur, may justly* be ccKi* 
sidered as the image, and as the school of war* 
The general himting-matches, the pride imd 
delight of the Tartar princes, compose an ^^ 
structive exercise for their numerous cavalry, 
A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumfe- 
rence, 'to encompass the game of an - extensive 
district ; and the troops that form the circle te- 
gularly. advance towards a common centre; 
where the captive animals, surrounded on tnrury 

«4e* 
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afcje, are abandoned to the. darts of ' the liunters/ ^^^t^ 
In this inarch, which frequently continues nany '^ ^ ■■* » 
days, the cavalry are obliged to climb the hills,' 
t^ swim the rirers, and to wind through the val-^ 
leys, without intetrupting the prescribed- order 
of their gradual progress. They acqmire the 
habit of directing their eye, and their steps, to a 
i^emote object; of preserving their kitervals; of 
^spending, or accelerating, their pace, according" 
to the motions of the troops on their right and* 
1^ I and of watching and rq>eating the signals 
of ilb^ leaders. Their leaders study, in this* 
practical school, the most important lesson of the 
milkary art ; th^ prompt and accurate judgment - 
of ground, of distance, and of time* To employe 
against a huknan enemy the same padeiice and 
Taiotr, the same skill and discipline, is the only^ 
alteration which is reqi^ired in re^l war ; and the 
amuaetnents of the chace serve as a prelude to the 
conquest of an empire *• 

The political society of the ancient Getmanfc Gorern* 
has the app^u^nce of a voluntary alliance' of in-' '"*° 
depradent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, dis- 
tbguiehed by the modern appellation of Herds^ 

• .a[$8iime the form of a numerous and increasing 
Es^mily ; which, in the course of successive gene- 

■ rations, 

* Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscah, 1. ili. c. 7.) rcprc- 

* «ents the full glory and extent of the Mogul chace. The 
Jesuits GerbiHoo and Verbiegt followed the emperor Khamhi 
when he hunted in Tartary (Duhalde, Description de la <Jhine» 
torn*; iv, p. 81. 290, &c. folio edit>). His grandson, Kien- 

W*8* ^^^ unites the Tartar discipline with the laws and leam^. , 

ing;of China^ describes (Elo^e de Moukden, p, 273 — 285. )| 
as k poet," the pleasures which he had often enjoyed, a*, a, 
. IportsxRaii. 
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CHAP, rations, has been propagated from the same o^ 
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ginal stock* The meanest, and most ignorant^ 
of the Tartars, preserve, with conscious pride^ 
the inestimable treasure of their genealogy } and 
whatever distinctions of rank, may have been in* 
troduced, by the unequal distribution of pastoral 
ivealth, they mutually respect themselves, and 
each other, as the descendants of the first founder 
of the tribe* The custom, which still prevails^ 
of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the 
captives, may countenance the very probable 
su^icion, that this extensive consanguinity is^ kk 
a great measure, legal and fictitious. But the 
useful prejudice, ^hich has obtain^ the ^mction 
o^ time and opinion, produces the. ejects oi 
truth ; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful 
and voluntary obedience to the head of thdr 
blo6d ; and their chief or muna^ as the repre- 
sentative of their great father, exercises the au-* 
thority of a judge, in peace, and of a leader, in 
war. In the original state of the pastoral world, 
each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a 
modern appellation) acted as the independent 
chief of a large and separate family ; and the 
lirni^ of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed, by superior force, or mutual consent* Bu( 
the constant operation of various and permanent 
causes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords 
into national communities, under the command*"*-. ^ 
of a supreme head. The weak were desirous of 
support, and the strong were ambitious of domi- 
. nion ; the power, which is the result of union, 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the 

ai^aci^iy^ 
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^jacent tffibes. ; wd, as th^ vanq^hed yrevt fre^ c H 4 IV 
admitted to share the i|dvantages of victory, the 
- most vali^mt .chiefs hastened to r^mge tbemselv^. 
mnd their foiiowers^ UEider, the formidable standard 
of a confederate nation.. The most successful of' 
the Tartar princes assumied.tbe military, comnxand, 
to xi^iich^he was entitled by the superiority, either 
of^merit, of of po^r^ He was raised to the throao 
by die acclamatiop^ of his equab ; and the title of 
KAan expresses, in the language of the North of A^^^ 
the iuU extent of the* regal dignity^ The tight of 
hereditarysuccessionwajs long(:on|medto the bl^od 
of the founder of the monarchy ; and, at this 
t^onient all the |£^hans,,wbo tQign from Qrim^ tq 
the wall, of Chin^, are the lineal descendants of 
th^ renibwned' Ziggis *. . But, as it is, the indis*? 
pensable diityofa Tartar sovereign tOv lead his 
warlike subjects into ,the field, .the claims of aa 
infitnt are .often disregarded ; and jsome , royal 
kissnum, distinguished by his age and valour, 
is intrusted . with the', sword and sceptre of hU 
predecessor^. Two distinct and regular ta^es ar^ 
levied on the tribes, to support . the; dignity pf 
thi^ir national, monarpb, aed of thgir peculiar 
chief J and each of those contributions amounts* 
Vol. ly. ^ ; A a .. to 

* See the second volume of the Genealogical History of the 
*rartars : arid the list of the Khans, at the end of the life 
««f 'GeiTgt9^ or Zingis. Under the reign of Tiinur, ov Tamer- 
lane, one of his subjects, a descendant of Zingis still bore the^ 
regal appellation of Khan ; and the conquerorof Asia content- 
ed himself with the title of Emir, or Sultan. Abulgba:?i, p; t,' . 
c. 4. D'Herbelot, BihUotheijue Orientale, p. ^7^: 



/ 
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CHAF. to the tythe, both of their property, and of their 
spoil. A Tartar soverdgn enjoys the tenth part 
of the wealth of his people ; and as his own do- 
mestic riches of flocks and herds increase in a 
much larger proportion, he is able plentifully tQ 
maintain the rustic splendour of^ his court, to re^ 
ward the most deserving, or the most favoured, 
of his followers, and to pbtain, from the gentle 
influence of corruption, the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stem maur 
dates of authority. The manners of his subjects^ 
accustomed, like himsetf^ to blood apd.rapine^ 
might e±cuse, in their eyes, such partial acte of 
tyranny, as would excite the horror of a civilised 
people ; but the power of a despot has never bi^en 
acknowledged in the desert|B of Scydiia. The 
immediate jurisdiction of the Khan is confined 
within the limits of his own tribe ; and the exer- 
cise of his royal prerogative has been moderated 
by the ancient institution of a national council* 
Yhe Coroultai*, or Diet, of the Tartars, was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn, in the 
midst of a plain j where the princes of the reign- 
ing family, and the miirsas of the respective tribes, 
may ^conveniently assemble on horseback, with 
their martial and numerous trains ; and the am** 
bitious monarch, who reviewed the strength, must 
consult the inclination,, of an armed people. The 

rudiments 

♦ See the Diets of the ancient Huns (de Guignes, tarn* ii. 
p, 26.)", aruj a curious description of those of Zingris (Vie de 
Gengiscan, L i. c, 6. 1. iv. c. 11.). Such adsembhes are fre- 
^ueiitly mentioned in the Persian history of Tknur ; tl^ugh 
Aey served only to couutenance the resolutions of their i 
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rudiments of a feudal gbverfiment miy b? .dis- chapi 
: covered; in the constitution of the Scythian or .^^ -« 
Tartar nations ; but ' the perpetiial conliict of 
these hostile nations has sometimes terminated in 
the establishment of a powerful and despotic em- 
pire. The victor^ enriched by .the tribute, and 
fortified by the arms, of dependent kings, has 
spread his conquests over Europe or Asia: the suc- 
cessful shepherds of the North have submitted to. 
the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities ; and 
the introduction of luxury, after destroying the 
freedom of the people, has undermined the found* 
arions of the throne *; 

The memory of past events tannot long be situatibii ^ 

' ^ ^ and extent 

J>reServed, iii the frequent and remote emigra- ofscytWa; 
tioniS of illiterate Barbarians; The modern Tar- ^ ^artaiti 
itars are ignorant of the coiiqtiests of their an* 
cestorst; and our knowledge of the history of 
thfe Scythians is derived from their intercourse 
With the learned and civilized nations of the ' 
South, the Greeks, the-I^ersians, and the Chi- 
nese.^ The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, 
and planted their colonies along the sea-coast, 
made the gradual and imperfect discovery of 
Scythia ; from the Danube, anfl the confines of 
ITirace, as far as the frozen Maebtis, the seat of 

A a 2 eternal ^ 

♦ Montesquieu labours to explain a dlfFerence; which ha^ 
not^xisted, between the liberty of the Arabs, and the /lerfietual 
slavery of the Tartars (Esprit des Loix, 1. xvii; c. 5. 1. xviii. 
c. 19, &c.). t ^ 

f Abulgbazi Khan, in the twa first parts of his genealogtcai 
History, relates the miserable fiable« and traditions of the IJzf 
bek Tartars concerning the times which {^receded the reign of 
Singisr 
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cMAi^^ eternal winter^* and Mount Caucasus^ which* m 

XXVL 

the language of poetry, was described as the utmost 
boundary of the earth. They celebrated, with 
simple credulity, the* tirtuesi of the pastoral' life \ 
They entertained^ niore rational apprdiensbn of 
^e straigth and numbers of the* warlike Barba* 
riansf, who contemptuously' baffled ^he immense 
armament of Darius, the son of Hys^pesJ. The 
Persian mbnarchs had extended their western con^ 
quests to the bdnks of the Danube, and the limits 
of European Scythia. The eastern provinces of 
their empire were exposed to the Scythiims of 
Asia; the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond tfao 
Oxus and the laxarteis, tWo mighty riirers, which 
direct their course towards the Caspian Sea. TYi/f 
long and memcH-able quarrel of Iran and Touran la 
6till the theme of history or romance : the famous^L 
perhaj^s the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes^ 
Rustan and Asfendiar, was signaEzed, in the de« 
fence of their country against the Afrasiabs of 
Ihe North § ; and the invincible s|Mrit of the«ame 

Barbarians 

* In the thirteenth book of the Iliad^ Jupiter ttim» away his 
<»yes from the bloody fields of Troy, to thte pkiins of Thrace 
and Scythta. Ho vtould not, by chaoging the prospect, be- 
hold a more peaceful or innocent scene* 

f Thucydides, I ii. c. 97- 

j See the fourth book of Herodotus; When Darius advan.- 
oed into the Mold^vi?in deseit, between the Danube and thf 
Niester, the king of the Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a 
bird, and fiive arrows ^ a tremendous allegoiy ! 

§ These wart and heroes may be fo«Hid under their re- 
gpective tal^if in th^ Bibliotheque Qrientale of d^HecboIot^ 
They have been odiebrated in an epic paexii of sixty thou^nd 
rhyibed couplets, by Ferdusi, the Homer of Persia. .^See^the 
History of Nkder Shaw, p« 14& 165. TJie puh^ must la-' 
tnent, that Mr Jones^ has suspended t!be pursuit*^ of oosaiai 
fearnipg«- 
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Ba^^stfians resisted^ oa the same^ ground^ the vkr e h ^ n, 
torious arm? of Cyrus and Alexander *. In thf 
ey^ ,of the Oreeks and Persiansi^ tiie real geo^ 
-gniphy of ^cythia wasboi^id^, ca^the Ea«t, by 
t^e tnoubts^ of Imaus, or Caf i ai|d their dbtant 
pr^slpect of the extreme and inaccessible partis aS 
A«a was clouflQcl by ignpraace, or perplQ:i&^ by 
fiction^ But thoj^ initGcefsHile reg{oQ$. are (hd 
ancient re^djepce of a powerful ^d civmzj^d lu^ 
tiont) which ascends, by a probable traditiimy 
above forty centuries |^ and which is able;.jto 
verify a seri^ of near iw^ tii9ii^tad ye2(r£(^ by the 
perpetual testi];9ony. of accifrate^ a]^ ^ont^ffl{3^ 
, ArftS '• •,r y' \ s ^ mf 

* llie Caspian sea, ^kli its n¥cr9t aw3 .a^a<^t tribes, thfi 
hborieudy iUustiBted in the Ex^ane* Cfidqae d^ Hi9Coficii# 
,. ^'Alexandre, wlifch compares the true, geography, and the er- 
rors produced by the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

f The brigtnk seat of the nation spears to hftve been in ' 
tlie North-west of China, in the province* of Chensi and Chan^ 
fi. Under the two first dynaatie% the principal town vina84ti!t 
a tnoyeaUe camp-; the villages were thinly scattered ; mor^ 
land was employed in pasture than in tillage $ the exeicise of 
hunting was ,ordat«ed to clear the country from wild > beasts ; 
Petcheli j(whei^ Pekin stands) was a desert ) and the socidieni 
pfovinces were peopled with Indian savages. The dy«asty>f 
the Hiin (before Chmt 206.) gave thef empire its actual fom|, 
and extent* ' *, 

; % The sera of the Chinese monarchy has heea va^oB^fixr 
^ ed, from 295S tq 2492 years befmre Christ i^ and the yew 
2637 has been chosen for the Iswfut epoch, by the authority 
ef the present emperor. The ^Hefettce aiises Srom the oncers 
tain diM^tion of t^.twe first dyndstte^; and |he vacant space 
that lies beyond theno, a^^ &r as the real^ oniishnloos, thnes of 
Tohiv otp Hoaogti. - Senatsien dates* hts aothestie i^ponolfigy 
from the year 841 : tht thirty-six eelipdes of Coofiufius (thiri^* 
ly-^ne of which havp been venfied) wene dhsarved between the 
year ^92 and 480 before Christ. The hiitarkal period q£ Chi- 
p^ does not asoetnd^ahove the Grefk Olympiad^.. 
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<!tHAP. rarjr historians*. The annals of China f flhA- 
^i^xyi. ^^^^ ^y^^ g^^^ ^^ revolutions of the piattoral 

tribes, which may still be distinguished by the 
vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars ; th^ 
rasisals, the enemies, and sometimes the con- 
querors, of a great empire; whose policy ha^ 
unifprmly opposed the blind and impetuous va? 
lour of the Barbarians of the North. From the 
mouth of the Danube td the sea of Japan, the 
whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundred 
and ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are 
equal to more than five thousand miles. The 
latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be so 
easily, or so accurately, measured ; but, from 
the fortieth degree, which touches the wall of 
phina, we may securjefly advance above a thou- 
sand 

/ * After Beveral ages of anarchy and despotisiPy the dynast J^ 
of the Han (before Christ 206.) ^as the sera of the revival of 
iearning. The fragments of ancient literature were restored ; 
the cKaracters were improved and fixed ; and the future pre- 
MFvation of boo^s was secured by the useful inventions of ink, 
papery and the art of printing. Ninety-seven years. before 
Christi Sematneo published the first. history of China. Hit 
labours were illustrated, and continued, by a series of one hun- 
dred and eighty historians. The substance of their vrorks is 
still- extant ; and the most-considerable of them ara. no^depo* 
sited in the king of France's library." 

f Chiiia has been illustrated by the labours of the French ; 
of the missionaries at Pekin,' and Meftsrs Fieret and de Cuig- 
nes at Paris. The substance of the three preceding notes is ' 
extracted from The Chtrth^ing^ with tke preface-$nd notes of 
M. de Ouignes, Bans, 1770i The Teng^Kiett^Kat^^Mm^ 
traaskted by the P. de MaiHa^ under the nanne of Hist* Ge- 
^emle de la Chine,' torn. i« pi. oc]ix«»cc. ; the Memoires sur ta 
Chine, -Paris, 1776, 4cc. torn. i.>p. l-^-32S. torn* ti. p. S — 
d64 ; the Hlstoire des Hdhs, torn. i. p. 1-~1.S1. t. v. p. S45 
•-^362. } and the Memoires de PAcademie des InscriptvonSt 
iom. X, p. 377—402. torn. xv. p. 495-*^4* tpm« vi^ 
y. 178—295. torn, xxxvi. p. 164—238. * 
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tMRd xnile^ to the northward, till our progress is chap. 
^oppe^ by the excessive qokl of Siberia. In that i_i ^ ' » 
4reary climate, instead of the animated picture of 
a Tartar camp^ the smoke which issues from die 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the sub- 
.terraneous dwellings of the Tongouses, and the 
Sampiedes: the want of horses and oxen.is^im- 
perfectl)i.suppliedby the use of reir^deer, and of 
large dogp ; and the; conqueror^ of ihe^ earth in- 
^ensibly degenerate into, a race of deformed and 
diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound oi 
arms*. . 

.' The. Huns, who under the reigp of Valens origin«t 
threatened the empijr^ of Rome, had been for- i^,^**^ 
raidable,ina much.earUer, period, to the empire 
.of China !• Their ancien^, perhaps their origi- 
.nal, seat, was an extensive, though dry and bar- 
ren, tract of country, immediately on the north 
side of the great wall. Their place is at present 
occupied by the forty-nine Hords or Banners of 
the-Mongous, a pastoral hation, which consists of 
..s^bout two hundred thousand families |. But the 
valour <rf the Huns had extended the narrow limks 
of their dominions; and their rustic chiefs, who 
assimied the ajppellaticMi of Tanjou^ gradually be- ^j^^j^ 
came the conquerors, and the sovereigns, of a q«e«»« - 
Aa4 formidable 

♦ See the Hi«*OTre Genersile de« Vopges, torn* XYiii. and " 
• the Genealogical History, vol. ii. p. 620^^564. 

f M de Gnignes (ton), ii. p. 1—124.) ba» gt»en the Ori- 
ginal history of the ancient Hiong-Qov, or Hutiiu The Chi- 
nese geography of their country (t/om. i. part ii. p. iT--^iiL), 
tfeems to comprise a part of their conquests. 

tt Se^ in Duhalde {Xim\. iv. p. l^-^>. ) a circuswtaniiaL 
• tlescriptipn, "with t correct nuipy of the couajti j of the Mou^. 
gous. 



CHAP, formidat^le empire. Toni/ji^i'd^ the Ea8t^ (litilf lo^ 
torious arms were stopped only l>y the o^eujk.i gnd 
the tribes, which are thinly scattered between tbe 
Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, ad* 
hered, widireluctance, to the standard of the 
Huns. On the West, near the head of the ktish, 
and^ in the valleys of Imaus, they fboad a more 
ample space, and more numerous enemies. ^ One 
of the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued in a single 
expedition twenty-si^ nations ; the Igours ^, di^ 
stinguished above the Tartar race by the use of 
letters, were in the number of his vassals ; and 
by the strange coniieaioB of human events', the 
jBight of one of those vagrant tribes recaUed 
the victorious Parthians frpm the invasion of 
Syria f. On the side of the North, the oceaa 
was assigned as the limit of the power of the Huns, 
Without enemies to resist their progress^ or wit- 
nesses to contradict their vanity, they might s&» 
curely achieve a real, or imaginary, conquest of 
the. frozen regions of Siberia. The NortkSrn Sea 
»wa^ fixed as the remote boundary of their empire* 
But the name of that sea, on whose shores the pa- 
Ixiot Sovou embraced! the life of a shepherd and 
.^ exile |, may be transferred, with much more 

probalulity^ 

* The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into three bradches ; 
. hunters, shepherds, and husbandmen ; ahd the last clas9 w:i^ 
despised by the two former. See Abulghazi, part li. c. 7- 

•j* M^moires de 1* Academic des inscriptions, torn. xxv. p. 1*7 
—33. The comprehensive view of M. de Guignes has com* 
pared these distant events. 

J The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and his-singular 
adventures, are still celebrated ni China. See the fitoge de 
Monkden, p. 20. and notes, p. 241 — 247.5 and Mcmoirea 
«ur la Chine, torn. iii. p. 317 — 360. . < . - .3 
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j^obabilkyv to the Baikal^ a captious bason, c*^^fv 
alpave tte^ hundred mites in length, which dis- *^^"- 
daip8 the ii»ode8t isippeUatibn of ^ lake ^^ and 
.which actually communicates with the seas of t|ie 
Worth, by the long courfee o£ the Angara, the 
Tonguska, und the Jenissea. The submission of 
$o many distant nations might flatter the^ pride of 
tfce Tanjou ; but the valour of the Huns c6i|i(i 
4ie. rewarded only by the enjoyment of the w^tk 
and luxury of the empire of the South. In thfe 
third century before the Christian aera, a wall of 
fifteen hundred miles in length was construct^ 
to defend the frontiers of China against the ij;^- 
rQads of the Huns 1 5 but thi$ stupendous w(>rkt 
which holds a conspicuous place in the map of 
4ihe world, has never contributed fo the safety of 
aa unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Ts^njou 
frequently consisted of two or three hundred, v 
thousand men, formidable by the .matchless dex- 
terity with which they, managed their bows and. 
iheir hors^ ; by their hardy patief^ce in support- 
ing the inclemency of tbte weather ; and by tl* 
incredible speed of their march, which was ^el- 
fiom cheeked by, torrents, px precipices, by.th^ 
deepest rivers, or by the most lofty mountains* 

They' 

* See Isbrand Ives, in Harrises cdflection, vol. ii. p. t^Sl; 
Ben*8 Travels, vol. i. p. M7r^25J! ; and Gmelin, iu the Hist. 
Gerierale des Voyaged, torn, xviii. p, 283—329... Th^ aS 
remark the vulgar opinion, that the Ao^ sea^ ^ows angry 
and tempestuous, if any one presumes to call it a lah. This 
grammatical nicety often excites a dispute, between the ah-; 
wird superstition of the mariners, and the absurd obstinacy bf 
travellers. 

f The construction of the waH of CHiqa is mentioned hj 
Di^halde (torn. ii. p, 45.) aiid de Gw»gne3 (torn. ii. p. 59. }• 
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C H A T». They spread themselves dt once over tjke Ikce irf 
xxvL ^|j^ country; and- their rapid impetuo^y ^wf^ 
*rkeir prised, astonished, and disconcerted die ^ve asd 
thrcM-^ elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. The em- 
^^^ peror Kaod *, a soldier of fortune, iwhose per^ 
' ^^nai merit had raised him to the throne, march- 
ed against the Huns with those veteran troops 
Which had been trained in the civil v^ars of 
China. But he was soon surrounded by the Bar* 
barians; and after a siege of seven days, the 
monarch, hopele^ of relief, was reduced to pur-" 
chase his deliverance by an ignominious capitu- 
lation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives 
were dedicated to the a^s of peace, or the lux^ 
ury of the palace, submitted to a more permanent 
disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insii^ 
ficiency of arms and fortifications. They were 
Coo easily convinced, that \vhile the bhzing sig- 
nals announ(!ed on every side the approach of the 
Huns, the Chinese troops, who slept with the 
helmet on the head, and the cuirass on their 
back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
infefiectual marches f. A regular payment of 
»K)ney, and silk, was stipulated as the condition 

Of 

,* See the life of Lieoupan^, or Kaoti, in the Hist, dc la 
Cliine, published at Paris 1777, &c» torn, i, p, 442 — 522. 
This v6luminoji8 work ts the translation (by the P. de M^la) 
qf the Tang^Kien Kang-M^ti^ thejcelcbrated ^bri jgraent of tj»,e 
great History of Semajiouang (A. D. 1084.) and his conti- 
nuators. 

t (See a free and ample memorial, presented by a Mandaiip 
to the emperor Venti (before Christ 180 — 157.; in Duhalde 
(torn. ii. p. 412—426.) ; from a collection of State papers^ 
marked with the red j>encil by Khami himself (p. 384— G 12.)- 
^ Another memorial from the minister of war ( Kang Mou, t. ii. 

p. 555.) supplied some curiqus drciun^taqcea of ihe nianaers^ 
fhe Huiis^ ' ' \ ' ' 
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4rf a temfK)rary znd precarious peace; and Ac CHAi». 
wretched expedi^it of disguising a Tenl tribute, . _ _ "^ 
under the names of a gift or a sub^dy, was prac^ 
IJsed- by the ciftperors of China, as well as by 
those of Rome. But there still remained a more 
disgraceful serticle of ,tribute,,^hich violated the 
sacred feelings of humanity and nature. The 
hardships of the savage life, which destroy in theu* 
infancy the children who are born with a less 
healthy and robust constitution, introduce a re- ^ 
markable disproportion between the numbers of 
the two- se^es. The Tartars are an tlgly, and 
%veii defonhed race j and, while they cc«isider 
their own women as the insttunients of domestic 
labour, theil- 'desires, or rather their appetites, 
are directed to the enjoyment of more elegant 
beauty. A select band of the fairest maidens oi 
China was annually devoted to the rude embraces 
of tfte Huns * ; and the alliance of the haughtyv 
'Tanjous was secured by their marriage with the 
^nuine, or adopted, daughtera of the imperial 
family, which vainly attempted to escape- the 
€acrilegious pollution-* The^ situation of these 
unhappy victin^s is* described in the verses of a 
Chinese princess, who laments that she had been 
condemned by her parents to a distant exile,'*un. 
4er a Barbarian husband ; who complains that 
^our milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, 
in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish* 

that' ' 

* A fiupply of women is mentioned as a customary article of 
'treaty aiid tribute (Hist, de la conqu6tc de la Cbiiie, par les 
Tartaces Mantvheoux, tcm. i. p, lS6, 187. Witli the note of 
the editor- j. 
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ihyt sh^ were tFaosformed into a Ififd^ to fly bael; 
to ht:.r dear country } the ob^ject oi her teQL4^r aii4 
perpetual regret *. !i.. . . . 

The conquest of China has been twjp9 ac^iieredi 
by the pastoral tribes of the north^: the forces 
of the Huns were not inferior to ^ose of thi^ 
Moguls, or. of the Mantcheoux ; and their am<r 
bit4)n might enter|:aijgi the most sanguine hopes of 
success^ But th^ir pride wajs huti^bled, and their 
progress was checked, by the arms and policy of 
Voii.ti t, the fifth emperor of the powerful 4y- 
tiasty of the Han* In his long r^gn of fifty-foinr 
years, the. BarbaTi^s of the southern provmce^ 
submitted to the .taws and manner^ of China ; 
and the ancient limks of the inonarchy were 
enlarged, from the great river of Kiang, to the 
port of Canton* Instead of confining himself t^ 
the thnid operations of a defensive war^ his lieu^ 
tenants p^etrated many hundred miles into the 
country of the Huns*. In those boundless deserts^ 
where it is impossible to form magazines, and 
diSicutt to /transport a sufficient supply of pro* 
visions^ the armies of Vouti vefe repeated! j?' ex- 
poae4 to intoleniible hardships : and, of one htin<» 
dred and forty thojasand soldiers, who marched 
against the B^rbarisi^s, thirty tbou$iand only re^ 
turned in safety (o the feet of their master^ 
These losses, however, were compensated by 
^lendid and decisive success. The Chinese ge- 

nerab 



t De Guignes, Hist. Jes Huns, torn, ii. p. 62. 

f See the reign of the emp. Vouti, in the Kang-Mboy t. ni^ 
p. 1 — 9S. His various and incousistent character ?ieeon t«^ 
W impartiallj drawni* 
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ietafe imjjroved' the superiority which they deri- char 
*red from the temper of their arms, their chariots . /^ ^ 
of "wai^* and the service of their Tartar auxiliai*ie& 
The camp of the Tanjou was surprised in the 
midst of sleep and intemperance ; and, thouglj, 
the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy, he left above 
fifteen thousand of his subjects on the field of 
battle* Yet this signal victoiy, which was pre* 
cede4 and followed by many bloody engagements^ 
contributed, much less to the de^ruction of th« 
power of the Huns, than the effectual policy 
which was employed to detach the tributary 
nations from their obedience, Intimidated by Ant: 
the arm% or allured by the promises, of Vouli ^^**'*'*'*' 
and his successors, the most considerable tribes^ 
both of the East' and of the West, disclaimed the 
authority of the Tanjou. While some acknow* 
iedged themselves (he allies or vassals of th« 
empire, they aM became the implacable enemies 
of the Huns : and the numbers of that haughty 
people, as soon as they were reduced to their 
native strength, mighty perhaps, have been con- 
taixiLed within the walls of cAie of the great and 
populous cities of Chiiia*. The desertion of 
his subjects, and, the perplexity of a civil war; x 
at length compelled the Tanjou himself to rci^ 
nounce the dignity of an independent sovereign, 

and 

• Thk ezptession is used in the memorial to the emperof 
Venti (Duhalde, torn. ii. p. 417.). Without adopting the 
exaggerations of Marco«PoIo and Isaac Vossius, we may ra>^ 
tionaUv allow for J^ckin, two millions of inhabitants- The ci- 
ties of tlie south, which contain the manufactures of Chula^- 
a^ still more populous* / . , . . 
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CHAP, ahd the freedom of a warGke and ^igh<-8ptiritedi 
%. ^ t nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital 
Chritt 51. ^ *he monarchy^ by the troops, the Mandarins^ 
and the emperor himself, with all the honour^ 
that could adorn and disguise the triumph of s 
Chinese vanity *. A magnificent palace waa pre* \ 
pared for his reception ; his phce was assigned 
above all the princes of the royal family ; and 
the patience of the Barl)arian king was exhaust*^ 
cd by the ceremonies of a banquet, which cou- 
nted of eight courses of meat, and of nine so- 
lemn pieces of music. But he performed, on his 
knees, the duty of a respectful homage to the em« 
peror of China ; pronounced, in his own name, 
and in the name of his successors, a perpetual 
oath of fidelity ; and gratefully accepted a seal> 
which was bestowed as the emblem of his regal 
dependance. After this humiliating submission^ 
the Tanjous sometimes departed from thw alle* 
giance, and seized the favourable >pioments of 
war and rapine ; but the monarchy of Ae Huns 
gradually declined, till it was broken, by civil 
dissension, into two hostile and separate king* 
A.IX4& doms. One of the princes of the nation was 
urged, by fear and ambition, to retire towards 
the South with eight hords,** which composed be- 
tween JForty and fifty thousand families. He 
obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient 
territory on the verge of the Chinese provinces ; 
and his const^tnt attachment to the service* of the 

empire 

* See tbe Kimg*Mou> torn. iii. p. lS(f>$ and the subsequent 
events u^der the proper years, . This menwrable festival is ce* 
lebrated in the Bloge de Mgukden, aod explained in a note by 
the P. Gaubil, p. 89, 90* 
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fcmpiire was secured by weakness, and the d^rc cuAVi 
pi revenge. From the time of this fetal schism, u.. y 1^0 
the ^Huhs of the. .North ccmtinued to languish 
about fifty years ; till they were oppressed on , 
CTery side by their foreign and domestic enemies* 
The proud inscription * of a column, erected oi| 
ft lofty mountain, announced to pc«terity, that a^ 
Chinese army had nuurched seven hundred miles 
into the heart of their coitttry. The Sienpit^ 
a: tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated the injuries 
which they had formerly sustained; and ^ 
power of the Tanjous, after a rdgn of thkteen a, d. 9Sw , 
iiuxHlred years, was utterly destroyed before the 
end of the first century of the Christian aera J. 

The fete of the vanquished Huns was divw-^ Their eaii- 
sified by the various mfluence of character and ^*^3f 
situation 5- Above one hundred thousand per- ^^•**=' 
sons, the poorest, iipydeed, and the most pusil- 
lanimous of the people, were contented to remain 
in their native country, to rencfunce their peculiar 
name and (xrgia, and to mingle with the vic^^ 
torious nation of the Sionpi. Fifty-eight hords^ 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a 

more 

* This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou* 
President ^f the Tribunal of History (Kang Mou, toni^ iii* 
p. 392.). Similar monuments have^en discovered in many 
parts of Tartary (Hwtoire des Huns, torn. ii. p. 122.). 

f M* de Guigne& (torn. i. p. 189.) has inserted a short ac- 
count of the Sienpi. , 

X The asra of the H>un» is ptee'd, by the Chinese, 1210 
years before Christ.- But the series of their kings does not 
commence till the year 230- (Hist, des Huns, torn. ii. p. 21. 
123.). 

§ The varbus accidents oif the downfal and flight of the 
Huns are related in the Kang-Mou, torn. iii. p. 88. 91. ^5. 
l39tMScc. . The small numbers of each hord nay. be ascr^;^ 
Ui> their losses ^nd diyisions. 



THE DECUKE AND FA£L 

^xxviT "^^ honottrd>le servitude, retired t©w*rdi.il» 
^ ^ ■' ■ ■ South ; implored the protection of the emperors 
cf China; and were permitted to inhabit, and 
to guard, the ^extreme frontiers of the province 
oi Chansi and the territory of Ortous. But^^ 
most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huo^ 
inaintained, in their adverse ifortune^ the uu'f 
daunted spirit oi their ancestors* . The western 
world was open to their^ valour ; and they tesoU 
ved, under the conduct of their, hereditary chie£» 
tains, to discover, and subdue some remote coua* 
try, which was still inaccessible to the arms of tbe- 
Sienpi, and to the laws of China *• The cqws^ 
of their emigration soon carried them beyond the 
mountains of Imaus, and the limits of the Qiine^ 
geography; but we are able to distinguish the 
two great divisions of these formidable exiles, 
which directed their march towards the QxxiS^ 
The white and towards the Volga. The first' of the^ coio- 
^^^ nies established their dominion in the fruitful 
and extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the Eastern 
fiide of the Caspian : where they preserved the 
name of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites 
or Nepthalites, Their manners were softened, 
and even their featutes were insensibly in^proved, 
by the mildness of the climate, and their long 
residence in a flourishing province f, which ^niigjit 

still 

• • --" . ■^ 

♦ M. de Guignes has stilfully traced the footsteps of the 
Huns through the vast deserts of Tartury (torn. fi. p. 123. 
277, &c.,325, &c.). * • . ' • 

. + Mohamrhed, Sultan of Carizme, reigwf d in Sagdiaiia, wheo 
it was invaded (A. D. 1218.) by Zingis and hit moguls* 
The OrientsI Histomns (see d'tiedielot. Petit, de k Croix, 
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^tt retiun a faint impresaon of the arts of chak 
Greece *. The white Huns, a name which they ■__ ; -* 
derired from the changex of their complexions^ 
soon abandoned' the pastoral life of Scythia^- 
Gorgo, which, under the appellation of Carizme; 
has since enjoyed a temporary spl^tdour, wa^t 
the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
authority over an obedient people* Their lux- 
ury was maintained by the labour of the Sog- 
dians ; and the only vestige of their ancient bar- 
barTsm, was the custom whicli obliged all the 
companions, perhaps td the number of twenty, " 
who had shared th^ liberality of a wealthy lord, 
to be buried alive iti the same grave f. The 
vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Persia^ 
involved them in frequent and bloody contests' 
with the power of that monarchy; But they 
respected, in peace^ the faith of treaties ; in war^ 
the dictates of humanity ; and their memorable 
victory over Peroses, or Firuz^ displayed the 
moderation, as well sts the valour, of the Bar- 
barians. The ^econddbnsion of their countrymen. The kiinl 
the Huiis, whb gradually advanced to\jrards the ^^^^'^^'*^ 
Vol. IV. B b North- ^ , 

&c.) celebrate the popUldus cities whicH he ruined, and the 
fruitful cjountry which he desolated. In the next Century, the 
«ame provinces of Chorasmia aud Mawaralnahr were described 
by Abiilfeda (Hudson, Geograph. Minor, torn. iii.). Tbeir 
actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical Hiitory of the 
Tartars, p; 423—469. 

♦ Justin (xli. 6.) has left a short ^Ibridgmerit of the Greek 
^ kings of Bactriana; To their industry I should ascribe the 
* new and extraordiriaiy trade, which transported the merchan- 
dises of India into Euixjpe, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the 
Cyrus, the Phasis, and the Euxine. The other ways, Loth of 
the land and sea, 'were possessed by the Selcucides and i^ 
"Ptolemies. See P Esprit des Loix,'L xxi. 
f^Pfocopius dc'Bell. Persico^ L i; c. 3. p: 9: 
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CHAP. Nottluwest, Ulcere exftoMcd by the hanhdibs of 
a colder climate^ aiul a more laborious marcli* 
Necessity compelled them to exchange the silks 
of China, for the furs of Siberia ; the imperfect 
rudiments of civilized life were obliterated ; aiid 
the nattye JSerceness of the Huns was exasperated 
by t^w* intercourse with the savage tribes, who 
were compared, with some propriety, to the wild 
beasts of the desert. Their independent spirit 
soon rejected the ba*editar)' succession of the 
Tanjous ; and white each hord was governed by 
its peculiar Mursa, their tumultuary council di« 
rected the public measures of the whole nation^ 
As late as tl)e thirteenth century, their trao^ent 
residence cm the Eastern banks of the Volga, mt 
attested by the name of Great Hungary*. In 
the winter, they descended with their flocks and 
herds towards the mouth of that m%hty river ; 
and their , summer excursbns reached as high as 
she latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of 
the Kama. Su<$h at least ware the recent limits 
of the black Calmucks f, who remained about a 
century under the protection of Russaia j and who 
have since returned to their native seats on gthe 
frontiers of the Chinese empire^ The march^ 
and the return, of those wandering Tartars, 

whose 

* In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruqub (who 
traversed the immense plain of Kipzsik, in his journey to the 
court of the Great Khan) observed the remarkable name of 
Hungary, with the traces of a common language and origin. 
Hist, des Voyages, torn. vii. p. 269. 

t Bell (vol i. p. 29— S4.), and the editonr of the Genea* 
logical History (p. 559;), have described the Calmucks of the 
Volga in the beginning of die present century. 
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%4iOis« uAfted camp cc^iskts c^ fifty thoasand tents chap; 

, • ■ • • ' XXVI 

or families^ illustrate the distant emigrations of the --_, ^_i - 
aiicient Huns *; 

It is Impossible to fill tjie dark interral o^ Their con- 
lime, which elapsed, after the Huns of the Volga A;iaxd. 
ivere lost in the eyes of the Chinese ; and before 
they shewed themselves to those of the Romans. 
There is some reason, however; to apprehend, 
that the ssUne force which had driven them from 
Iheif native seats, still continufed to impel their 
>match towardsv the frontiers of Europe. Tl^e 
power of the Sienpi, their implacable .enemies, 
which extended above three thousand miles 
from East to Westfy niust hate gradually op- 
lO'essed them by the weight and terror of a for- 
midable neighbourhood : and the flight of the 
tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
the strength, or to contract the territories, of the 
Huns. The harsh and obscure appellations of 
those tribes would oflfend the eaa*, without inform^i 
B b 2 i»g 

• This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucka, or Tor- 
l^outs happened in thef year 1771. The original narrative of 
&ien4ong, the ragning eniperor of China, Which was intend- 
ed for the inscription of a cohimn, has been translated by th€? 
misslonanes of Pekin (Memcire sur la Chine, torn. i. p. 401 — 
41 3. ) . The emperor affects the smooth and specious language 
«f the Son of Heaven, and the Father of his People. 

f The Kang-Mou (toH>. iii. p. 44?7:) ascribes to their con- 
Y^uests a space of 14,000 /«• According to the present stan- 
dard,, 200 /« (or more accurately 193) are equal to one degree 
of latitude ; and one English mile consequently exceeds three 
milds of China. iBut there are strong reasons to believe that 
the ancient H scarcely equalled on?-half of the modern. See 
the elaborate researches of M. d'Aiiville, a geographer, uho 
ft not a {iti-angcr in any age, or climate, of the globe. Me- 
moires de I'Acad. torn. ii. p. 12S— 502. Mesures Itineraires^ ^ 
p; 154—167. 
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CHAP, ing the unjd^^tanding, of the reader ; but I caft» 
■ ^^^\ . not suppress the very natural suspicion, that the 
Huns of the North derived a conoderable rein^ 
forcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the 
South, which, in the* course of the third Centarf^ 
submitted to the dcnninion of China rM^# the 
bravest warriors marched away in search of tbeiir 
free and adventurous countrymen ; and that, Stef 
thiey had been divided by prosperity, they wem 
easily reunited by th^ common hardships of 
their adverse fortune *. The Huns, wirfi their 
flocks and herds, their wives and chUdren, th^eif 
dependents and allies, were trans{>orted to i^ 
West of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
invade the country of the Alani, a pastorstl peoj^e, 
who occupied, or wasted, an extensive tiract of 
the deserts of Scythia. The plains between tke 
Volga and the Tahais were covered with the 
tents of the Alani, but their name and mstnnets 
were diffusa over the wide extent of thteir coii;^ 
quests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrsi 
and Geloni were confounded among their vas^^ 
• Towards the North, they penetrated into die 
frozen i^egic^ts of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their lage or hunger, 
to the taste of human flesh : and their "Southern 
inroads were pushed as far as the confimes of 
Persia and India. The mixture of Sarmatic and 

German 



* Sec the Histoire des Huns, torn* ii. p. 125 — H4f. T%c 
mbsequent history (p. 145-^277.) of^thrce or four Hanhic 
dynasties evidently provev that their martial Spirit ¥^ <kOt.-ii|^ 
^ired by a long reiidenoe in CUna^ 
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Crerman blood had contributed to improve dbe 
fixtures of the Alani, to whiten their swaurthy 
eoinplexions, and to tinge their hair with a yel-^ 
lowish cast^ which is seldom found in the Tar** 
t^r race. They were less deformed in their per- 
80Qdy less brutish in their mz^mers, than the ^uns} 
but they did not yield to those formidable Bar- 
barians in their martial and independent spirit ^ 
in the love of freedom, which rejected even the 
tee of domestic slaves ; and in the love of arms, 
which con^dered war and rapine a$ the jJeasure 
aJid the glory of mankind. A naked soymetar^ 
fixed in the ground, was the only object of their 
religious worship j the scalps^ of their enemies 
formed the cosily trappings of their horses ; and 
rfiey viewed, wiA jHty and contempt, the pusil- 
feninious warriors, who patiently expected the 
inlirmities of age, and the torturess of lingering 
4di$ease *. On the banks of the Tanaas, the mi- 
litary jKJwer of the Huns and the Ahni encoun- 
tered each other with equal valour, but with 
unequal success. The Huns prevailed in the 
bloody contest : the king of the Alam was slain j 
and the remains of the vanquished nation were 
liispersed by the ordinary alternative of flight or 
submission f; A colony of exiles found a secure 
• B b S refuge 

* * Utque hominibus quieti* et placidis otium est voluptabile, 
ka illos pericula juvant et b<;lla. Judicatur ibi beatus qui in 
5)roelio profuderit aniraam : senescentes ctiam et fortuitia mor- 
tJbus miindo digresses, ut degcneres et ignavos coovidis atro- 
eibus fnsectantun We must think highly of the conqoercts 

' f Oq the subject of the Alani,'8ce Asimiaiius (xxxi. 2.), 
Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 24.), M. de Guignes (Hist, 
des Huns, torn. ii. p. 279.), and the Genealaglcal History of 
the Tartars (torn, iu p. 617.). ' ^ 
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refiige in the mountains of Caucasus^ between ihA 
Euxine and the Caspian ; where they still preserve 
their name* and their independence. Another 
colony advanced, with more intrepid courage^ 
towards the siiores of the ^Itic ; associated 
themselves with the Nbr^them tribes of Gerofiany ; 
ai^d shj^red the spoil of the Roman provUices of 
Qaul and Spain, But . the greatest part of the 
nidion of the Alani embraced the oflFers of an 
honourable and advantageous union; and the 
Huns; who esteemed the Valour of their less for^ 
tunate enemies, proceeded, wit|i an increase erf 
numbers and confidence, to invade the limits of 
the Qothic empire. . 

The great Hermanric, whose dominions ex-? 



i:oriei over tended from the Baltic to the Euxine, enjoyed, 

A.r)./875. in the full maturity' of age and reputation, the 

. fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by 

the formidably apppach of an host of unknown 

enemies*, on whom his barbarous subjects might, 

without injustice, bestow the epithet of Barba* 

rians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid 

motions, and the implacable cruelty of the Huns, 

were felt, and dreaded, and magnified, by the^ 

astonished Goths ; \yho behead their fields and 

villages consumed with flames, and deluged with 

indiscriminate slaughter. To these real terrors, 

they added, the surprise and abhorence which 

were 

♦ Ab we are possessed of the authentic history of. the Hunsi, 
it would be impertinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables/ 
which misrepresent their origin and progress, their passage of 
the mud or water of the Maeotis, in pursuit of an ox or stag, 
les Indes qu'ils avoient decouvertes, &c. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 22i» 
Sozomen, I. vi. q. 37. Procopius Hist. Miscell. c. 5, Joman^ 
(3es, c. 24. Grandeur et Decadei^ce, &c. des RoinainS| c. 17* 
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irtf e excht^ by tli6 ah^ill voice, tfie ^fcdttth 6^af- 
gestures, mA the straage deformity, of tht Hun9^ 
Tiidse savages of Scythia were compared' (and the 
picture had sowie reeefiablMce) to the animals 
Vfho walk very Awkwardly oa two legs; and to 
the iQi^hapea figures, tbfe Termimy which were 
oft^ai placed oil th^ bridges of antiquity. They 
were distinguished fr<Hn the rest of the humait 
epecies by thdr broad shottlders, flat ne^s, and 
smsdJ bbck eyes, deeply buried in the head ; and 
9& they were almost destitute of beards, they ne- 
ver enjoyed, either the manly graces of youth, or 
the venerable aspect of age *. A fabulous origin 
was assigned worthy of their form and mannei^ f 
that the witches of Seythta, who, fof their fool 
and deadly practices, had been driven from ^6^ 
ciety, had copulated in the desert with infernal 
spirits ; and that the Huns were the offspring of 
this execrable coaijunction f* The tale, so fiiM 
of horror and absurdity, was greedily embraced 
by the credulous hatred of the Goths ; but, while 
it gratified their hatred, it increased their fear j 
dince the posterity of demons and witches might 
be supposed to inherit some share of the preter- 
tiatural powers^ as well as of the mafignant tem- 
pery of their parents. . Against these enemies, 
B b 4 Hermanric 

* Prodigk)^ forms, et^andi ; ut bipedesexistimes bestias*; 
vel quales in commargioandis pontibus, effigiati stipites dolan» 
tur incompti. Arfiinian. xxxi. 1. Jornandes (q. 24.) draws 
<a stn>ng caricature of a Calmuck face. Species paveiida ni« 
gredine .... qusedam deformis olFa, non facies ; habensque 
magis puncta quam lumipa. See Bufifon, Hist. Naturelle, 
torn. iii. p* $S0. 

f This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c. 24.) describe*, 
with the raacour of a Goth, might be originally derived fro^ti 
H ott^re ^{eaiing faUe of the^ Greeks. Herodot. 1. ir. c. 9, &q» 



g^ifr^p. HMunuric fttptaei to eaceit thee imitoA icMtt 
jp^^'/, 9^ .th9 Gothic. f$lat&; .but he soon discoKrerad ihat 
hi9> yii^pal lribai» {xrovoked bf .ofipreeabnv ivtere 
lauch «KMr€!aiu:lmed losecoad^ Aatbtorepel^liie 
invasion of the Hni^. Otte «f the chicife xif ^e 
RoQi^ol^ * h^d fornverly deserted the sboidardiof 
Henpanric, ^d the cruel tyrant had condenmod 
thi9 innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asunr 
4^ by li^iid horses* The brothers, of thaSt uttfor- 
tunate woman ^ted the favourable moment of 
revenge. The aged king of the Gi^the bunguisked 
^ 4H>m^ time aitep? the dangerous wound which he 
fece2y,ed from their daggera : but the condiict of 
the war was retarded by hts infirmities i and eke 
publii: ^quncil^ of . tl)e nation were distracted by 
a spirit of jealousy and di3<:ojd* His death, which 
)ias hmi imputed to his own despair, left the 
rein^ of go Vermont in the hands of Withimer, 
who J with the doubtful aid ef some Scythian merr 
pen^es, maintained the unequal Qonte^t against 
the ^riQs of the Hunq and the Alaai, (ill Jxe was 
defeated and sl^n^ m a decisive battle* The 
P^rogoths submitted to their fs^te ; smd the royal 
jaqe of the -Apiali will hereafter be found amcmg 
^ ^tbe subjects ef the haughty Attila. - But the per* 

soi|pi of Withericy the infant king^ Y^a^ saved by 
(he. diligence of Alathqus ^nd Saphrax ; two war* 
^ riors of approved valour and fidelity ;whQ, by 
xautiou? marches, conducted the independent 
. \ f- ...,•. yenwins 

* The Roxolani may be the fathers of. the ^«fy the J?itf- 

' tians (d* Ad villa. Empire de Russie, p. 1 — ^lUJ^.w^oae resi- 

.di?nge (^V- ^' §^2.) about Novogrod VcUki canpo^ b^ very 

remote from that which the Geog^jipher of l^veasa (i, ,12. 

Jv. 4: 46. y. 28. SQ.) assigns to the I^pxcMJ^iV Hf S$6'i- 
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snntiiisof the njtbitof the OsiTogotte 'W^l^^ citap^ 
the DanasHis^ or Niester; a considerable^ river, 
which iibw separates the Twkish 4ommoM frotxr 
die eqipire of Russia. On the banks of th« NU 
ester, the prudeikt Afhanark, nMnre attendve to 
his own tiian to the general safety, /had fixed the 
camp of the Visigoths ;« with the firm resotutioa 
of opposing the victoridus Barbarians whom he 
thought it less advisable to provoke. The ordi<* 
nary speed of the Huns wa^ checked by the weight 
pf baggage, and the encumbrance of captive ; 
but their military skill deceived, and almost <le- 
stroyed, the army^of Athanaric. While the judge 
of the Visigoths4efended the banks of theNie$ter> 
' he was encompassed and attacked by a numerous 
detachment of cavalry, w1k5, by the. light of thp 
moon, had passed the river in a fordable place ; 
and, it was not without the utmost efforts of cou- 
rage and conduct, that he was able to effect Kis 
retreat towards the hilly country. Ther undaunt'- 
ed general had already formed a new and judi- 
cious plan of defensive w^r y- and the strong lines^ 
which he was preparing to construct between the 
inountains, the Pruth and the t>anube, would 
have secured the extensive and fertile territory 
that bears the modem name of Walachia, from 
the destructive inroads of the Huns*, But the 
hopes and measured of the judge of the VisigotTis 
were soon disappointed, by the trembling ;impa^ 
tience of his dismayed countrymen ; who were pet- 

suaded 

" ♦ The text of Atnmianus seems to be ifnpcrfect or cor- 
rupt ; bat tbe nature of the ground explains, and almost dc^ 
finest- the Gothic rampart. Mcmoire^ dc rAcademiei &c, 
^m, xxvig. p. 444^462. ' 
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cuAP<. soaded by their fears, that the intgipoaitioii of 4m 
V. ^ u' Danube was the only^ harrier that could ore ihem 
from the ri^iid pursuit^ and invincibie nkmr^ of ^ 
the Bar bariana of Scy thia. . Under the camaaaLvd 
of Frittgem aodrAIavivus *, the body of tte natiimf 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great nwet^ 
and implored the protection of the Roman emperor 
of the East. Athanaric himself, stiU anidous tm 
Avoid the guilt of perjury, retired with a band of 
faithful followers^ into the mountainoiis country of 
Caucaland } which appears to. have been guarded, 
and almost concealed, by the impenetrable for^t]S 
of Transylvania t- * 

Til* Goths . After Valens had terminated the Gothic war 
*Tot!^"ira* with some appearance of glory and success, 1^' 
ef Valens, made a progress throiugh his doraimong of Asia, 
and at let^h fixed his residence in the capital of 
Syria. The five years | which, he spent at An^* 
tioch were employed to watch, from a secure 
distance, the hostile designs of the Persian mo* 
narch ; to check the depredations of the Saracen* 
fmd Isaurians § ; to enfQrce,'by arguments more 

prevalent 

♦ M* de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de PEuropc, t. vi. p. 407.) 

kas conceived a strange klea, that Alavivus was the same' per* 

^ui(h as Ulpbilas the Gothic bishop: and that Ulphilas, the 

grandson of a Cappadocian captive, became a temporal prince 

of the Goths. 

f Ammianas (xxi. 3.) and Jomandefi (de Rebus Getici8> 
ci 24*. ) describe the subversion of the Gothic empire by the. 

X The chronology of Ammiaaus is ob»cnre ai^i imperfect* 
Tillemont has labotp-ed to clear and settle the Annals of Va* 
lens. 

§ Zosinsus, U ir- p. ^23. Sozoraen, 1. vi. g* S8» ITie I- 

siurians^ each winter^ infested the roads of Asia Minor^ as far 
as the neighbourhood of Constantinople. Basil,. Epist. cd^ 
?ipud' Tillemont, Hist, dcs Empereurs, tQm* y^ p. 106» 
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pfev^l^t than diose of reaison and eloquence, the chap. 
belief of the Axiaa theology ; and to satisfy hia s^.^ '» 
aaixious i^uspicions by the promiscuous execudon 
o£ the innocent and the guilty. But the atten« 
tion of the emperor was nioat seriously engaged^ 
by the impOTtant intelligence which he received * 

from the civil and military officers who were 
intrusted with the defence of the Danube* He 
was informed, that the North was agitated by a 
furious tempest ; that the irruption of the Huns, 
an unknown and monstrous race of savages, had 
subverted the power of the Goths ; and that the 
Suppliant multitudes of that warlike nation, whose 
pride was now humWed in the dust, covered a 
space of many miles along the banks of the rivet* * 

Wl|th outstretched arms, and pathetic lament-* 
ations, they loudly deployed tbeir past misfor* 
^unes and their prjesent danger } acknowledged, , 

that their only hope of safety was in the clemency 
of the Roman government ; and most solemnly 
protested, that if the grsPcious hberality of the 
emperor would permit them to cultivate the waste 
lands' of Thrace, they should ever hold themselves 
bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws, and to guard the 
^imits of the republic. These assurances were 
confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths, who 
impatiently expected, from the mouth of Valens, 
an answer that must finally determine the fat^ of 
their unhappy countrymen* The emperor of the . 
East was no longer guided by the wisdom and 
authority of his elder brother, whose death hap- a. n. su. 
pened towards the end of the preceding year; 

and 
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CHAP, aiui as^he distressful 8itiuttioa,of die G«thb'i»> 
quired an instaM and peren^toiy deasion^ he 
fraa deprive^ oC the favourite resource of £ieUe 
and tioud oiinds ; who consider tihe useof dflatory 
9nd Koabiguom raeaaures as the most adim]:^U^ 
eflbrts of consuBUtiate prudence* As tong as the* 
same passions aad interests siibsi t among man*" 
kind, the questions of war and peace, of justice 
'tnd poUcy, which were debated in- the councilA 
of antiquity, wiB frequently present themselveff 
as the subject of modem deUba-adon. But the 
most experienced statesman c^ Europe has neyer 
been summoned to consider the prc^riety, or^tbe' 
ds^er, of admitting, or (ejectiiig, an innume* 
rabte multitude of Barbarians, who zre driven bf 
despair and hunger to solicit a settkment on tb6 
territories of a civilized nation. When thaft im^ 
portant proposition, so essentially ccmnectedt wMIr 
the public safety, was referred to the nnntsters o§ 
Valens^, they were perplexed and divided ; 'but 
they soon acquiesced in the flattering sentiment 
which seemed the most favourable ix> the pride, 
the indolence, and the avarice of di^ir sovere%ti^> 
The slaves, who were diecorated with the* tkfesr 
9i prsefects and generals, dissembled or di^egardn 
M the tarors of this national emigration, n&. 
extremely different from the partial* and acd-. 
dental colonies, which had been received on the 
e^dreme limits of the empire* Bu^ they apptaud-'- 
ed the KberaKty <rf fortune, which had coaducted^^^ 
from the most distant countries of the globe, ^ 
numerous and invincible army of strangers, to 
4^fend the throne of Valens ; who might now add 

to 
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to the royal treasures, the immense sums of gold chap* 
supplied by the provincials to c6tfipensffte their ._ ^' -^ 
annual proportion of recruitB* /Hie prayers o# 
tiie Ootlis were granted, and their set^vjite Wag 
attested by the itnperial court t and orders were 
ime^diateiy dispatched to th^ civil and mHitaty 
governors of the Thracian ^ocese, to make the 
necessary preparations for the passage and sulv 
^stence of a great people; till a^ proper and suf-* 
fiirient territory could be allotted for their future, 
restd^ice. The Kbcrality of the emperor wa* 
accompanied, however^ with two harsh and ii» 
gorous conditicms, which prudence might jusdfjr 
on the side of the Romans ; but which distress 
alone could extort ftom the indignant Gothd* 
Before they passed the Danube, they were requi-^ 
red to deliver their arms t and it was insisted^ 
that liietr children should be taken from them, 
and dispersed through the provinces of Asia ; 
where they might lie civilized by the arts of ed%^ 
cation, and serve as hostages lo secure the fidelity 
of their parents^ 

During this suspense of a doubtfel and (Mstant Thcftte 
IL^ociation, the impatient Goths made some ^e?the 
rash attempts to pass the Danube, without the ^^'"^ 
permission of the government, whose protection f^^ 
diey had implored. Their motioi^ were SJtrlctly 
observed by the vigilance of the troops which 
were stationed along the river; and their fore- 
most detachments were defeated with considerable 
slaughter: yet such were the timid councils of 
tbe reign of Valens, that the bfave officers who 

^ i had 



empiMu 
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CHAP, had served their country in the execution of theiii 
^^^^ duty, ^ere punished by the loss of their employ-^ 
ments, and narrowly escaped the loss of dieir 
heads. The imperial mandate was at length 
received for transporting over the 'Danube the 
whole body of the Gothic nation * ; but the exe^ 
cution of this order was 'a task of labour and dif^ 
ficulty* The stream of the Danube, which in 
those parts is above a mile broad f, had been 
swelled by incessant rains ; and, in this tumultu*^ 
ous passage, many Were swept away, and drowned 
by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats^ and of canoes, was pro- 
vided : many days and nights they passai and 
repassed with indefatigable toil; andf the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of 
Valens, that not a single Barbarian, of those whb 
were reserved to subvert the foundations of Rome^ 
should be left on the opposite shore. It was 
thought expedient that an accurate account should 
be taken of their numbers ; but the persoiie whd 
were employed soon desisted, virith amasement 
and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless 

and 

♦ The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus 
(xxxi. S, i-.), Zosimus (1. iv. p. 223, 224.), Eunapiusin Ex* 
cerpt. Legal, p. 19^ 20.}, and Jomandes (c, 25, 26.)* Am^ 
mianus •declare^ (c. 5.), that he means only, ipsas rerum di« 
gerere summltaies. But he often takes a false measure of their 
importance ; and h» superfluous prolixity is dkagreeably balan- 
ced by his unseasonable brevity. 

t ChishuU, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of 
the Danube, v^'hich he passed to ihe south of Bucharest, near 
the conflux of the Argish (p. 77.). He admices tht fa^ty 
. ted spoQtaneous pleaty of Mciia, or Bulgaria. 
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and impractkaUie task*: and the principal fais* ^^vl^ 
tOTian of the age most 'seriously affirms, that the v — ^ m , # 
prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, wfakh 
had so long been coissidered as the failles of vain 
mud credulous antiquity, were now justified, in 
the eyes of mankind, by the evidence of hct and 
experience. A prd>abie testimony has fixed the 
Bumber of the Gothic warriors at two hundred 
thousand men ; and if we can venture to add the 
just propordon of women, of children, and of 
slaved, the whole mass of people which composed 
this formidable emigration, must have amounted 
to near a millKuti <^ persons, of both sexes, and of 
all ages. The children of the Goths, those at ' ^ 
least of a distinguished rank, were sepaxated from 
the multitude. They were conducted, without 
4elay, to the distant seats assigned for their resi- 
dence and education ; and as the numerous traia 
0f hostages or captives passed through the cides^ 
dieir gay and ^lendid apparel, their robust and 
orartial figure^ excited the surprise and envy of 
the Provindalsb But the stipulation, the most 
offensive to the Goths, and the most important 
to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The 
Barbarians, who considered their arms as the en- 
signs of honour, and the pledged of safety, were 
disposed to offer a price, whkh the lust or avarice 
of the imperial officers was easily tempted to 

accept; 

I * Quern « scire velit, Libyci vclit xquoriB idem 
Scire quam mditiT Zephyio truduntiir harenae. 
AmmiaBat hss iaKfted, iif his prose, these lines ^of Virgl 
(Georgic. 1. ,ii.), originaUy designed by the poet to express 
the impossibility of Dumbeiing the different sorts of vines, Ste 
FIin« Hist. Natur. 1, ^it. 
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^gAF. ;ufiQ^ To preserve their ^rms, die ha^gbCf 
»;"'v' " ^ vamors oonsented, vnth some rehictaiice, w 
jpiofititute (heir wives or their daugltters ; tht 
charms of a beauteous maid, or^a comdy boy^ 
secured the coonivance of the ignapeetoiis f vho^ 
wmedmes cast an eye of covetousntss dn the 
fringed carpets and Uaen garments of thar mm 
allies *» or who sacrificed their duty to . the mean ' 
coosideratioa of filling their farms with catde^ and 
their houses with slaves. The Gotfas, with ansrii 
in their handst were permitted to enter the boa^^ 
and when their strength was coUectel on tli^ 
other side of the river, the immense caoaip which 
was spread over the plains and the hiUs of the 
Lower Msesia, assumed a. threatening ami eveii 
hostile aspect* The leaders of the Ostrdgolhsj 
Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of thehr 
in&nt king, appeared soon afterwards on the 
Northern b^ks of the Danube ; and immediatdy 
dispatched their ambassadors to the court of An- 
tioch, to solicit, with the same professions of alle- 
gumce and gratitude, the same favonr wlach had 
been granted to the supphant Visigoths* The ab^ 
solute refusal of Valens suspended their progress^ 
and discovered 'the repentance, the su${^ons, and 
the fears, of the imperial council. * - 
Their di>. An imdisciplined and unsettled nation of Btf ^ 
trewand barwus required the firmest temper, and tbe^ 
most dexterous managenient. The daily sub* 

si^tence 

^ Eitnapitts and Zosimfis curioosly tpccify these ar^eles of 
Gothic wealth and hixury. Yet it must be preMifk|pd,.th^ 
they vtere the iDaiiufactures of the provinces ; which the Bar^ 
barians had acqcdred al th« spoilt of war, or as the gifts, o# 
merchaadise of peace* 



€0«ld be stalled oaly bf c^astatit aAd skXfidl 
di%ence, dsid might condxiud)^ bte intMrupCed 
bymifitidLe or accidait; The Hiie^delice, dt the 
uuMgnatioa of tfae Goths, if they coiMterli^'thehiL 
ieUes to be the objects, either of fear, or ctf 
ccntempt, might urge them to the most desfnerate 
extraaBities ; and the fortune of the state seemed 
to' depend on the pruden^ce^ as \^H as the inte* 
grttyv of the geners^ls of Valens. As this im^^ 
portant crisis, the military government of Thrace 
tras exerci^ by- Lupicinus ^ and Maximus, iek 
yhose venal n^inds the slightest hope of private , 
emolument outweighed every consideration, of 
pqbfic advantage ; and whose guilt was only alle^ 
Viated by th^r incapadty of df^ceming the per^ 
nidoim effects of' their rash and crimitAal admini^ 
9tratioil. Instead g( obeyh^g the ordei-s of theiV 
8overdg0, and ^Etisfying, with decent liberality^ 
the desiands^ of the Goths^ i^ey lievied an ungei 
aerotis and oppressive tax on the Wan^ of thd 
hui^ry Barbarians. The vilest? food was sold Sif 
an extravagant laice j and, m the room of whole- 
some iu)d substantial .provisi^ois, the markets^ were 
filled with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean anii 
xnals, who had died of disease. To (^tain fhri 
Valuable acquisition of a poimd of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expeasi«rei 
though serviceable, slave ; and a small quantity 
of meat was greedily purchased with ten pounds 
of a precious, but useless, metal *. When their 
Vol. iV. . C c property 

* DfCfm librae ; ijie word sifvrr must be understood. Jor^ 
ftandes fcetrays the passions and prejudicei of a G«th. . The 

fertile • 
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CHAIN property was exhausted, they continued th^ tLe<v. 
cessary traffic by the sale of their sons and daugh* 
ters ; and notwithstanding the love of freedom^ 
which animated every Gothic breast, they sub- 
mitted to the humiliating maxim, that it waa 
blotter for thdr children to be xnamtained in a 
servile condition, than to peHsh in a stat^ of 
wretched and helpless independence. The mOst 
lively resentment is excited by the tyranny o£ 
pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt 
of gratitude which they have concelled by sub- 
sequent injuries : a spirit of discontent insensibly 
arose in the camp of the Barbarians,^ who pletaded^ 
without success, the merit of their (mtient a]i4 
dutiful behaviou^ ; and loudly complained . of 
the inhospitable treatment which they had iie* 
ceived from their new allies. They beheld arouaxd 
them the wealth and plenty of a. fertile province,, 
in the midst of which they suffered the intplerable 
hardships of artificial famine. But the means ^f 
relief, and even df revenge, were in thdr hands ;, 
since the rapaciousness of their tyrants had hsk^ 
to an injured people, the possession and the use 
of arms. The clamours of a multitude, un- 
taught to disguise their sentiments, announced the 
first symptoms of resistance, and alarmed the 
timid and guilty minds of Lupiqnus and Max- 
imus. Those crafty ministers, who substituted 

the 

servile Creeks, Eunapius and ^osiirfus, didgiiise the Ramaa 
oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the Borbarmns. Am- 
mianus, a patriot historian, slightly, sftjd reluctantly, touches 
^n the odious subject. Jerojn, who wrote almost <fe the spot^ 
\ is fair, though concise.- Per avaritiam Maxi^i ducis^ std nn 
bellionem fame coacil Stmt fin Chron.)'. 
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the cunning of temporary expedients to the wise chap. 
arid salutary counsels of general policy, attempted . ^ ^ 
to remove the Goths from their dangerous station 
on the frontiers of the empire ; and to disperse 
them in separate quarters of cantonment, through 
the interior provinces. As they were conscious 
how ill they had deserved the respect, or con- 
fidence, of the Barbarians, they diligently col- 
lected, from every side, a military force, that 
might urge the tardy and reluctant march of a 
people, who had not yet renounced the title, of 
the duties, of Roman subjects* But the generals 
of Valens, while their attention was solely di- 
rected to the discontented Visigoths, imprudently 
disarmed the ships and the fortifications which 
constituted the defence of the Danube. The 
fetal oversight was observed, and improved, by 
Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiously watched 
the favourable moment of escaping from the pur- * 
, 6uit of the Huni. By the help of such rafts and 
vessels as could be hastily procured, the leaders 
of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, 
their king and theii* ai^my ; and boldly fixed an 
hostile and independent camp oii the territories of 
the. empire*. 

Under the name of judges, Alavivus and Fri* Re^bit oi 
tigern were the leaders of the Visigoths iji peace » Ma^ia, 
And war; and the authority which they derived ^^^!^^ 
from their birth, was ratified by the free consent torie*, 
of the nation* In a season of tranquillity, their 
power might have been equal, as well as their 
. . C c 2 . rank^ 

'^ Aram»n< xxxi. i, $i 
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9j^^^' rank} but, as soon as their 'cQUfttrymen were 
w- y^^. ii .i. exasperated by hunger and oppression, the supe- 
rior abilities of Frit^ern assumed the militarf 
command, which he was quaHfted to exercise 
for the public wel&re«. He testramed the impau^ 
tient spirit of the Visigoths^ till the injuries and 
the insults of their tyrants ^ould justify their 
resistance in the opinion of mankind } but he wa» 
not disposed to sacrifice any solid advantages for 
die em^ty praise of justice and moderation*. 
Sensible of the benefits which would result fron* 
the union of the Gothic powers under the same 
standard, he secretly cultivated the friendsh^) of 
the Ostrogoths ; and while he professed an im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of the Roman 
generals, he proceeded by slow marches towards 
Marcianopolis, the capital oi the Lower Maesia,. 
about seventy miles from the banks of the Da^ 
mibe. On that fatal spot, the flames of discord 
and mittual haired burst forth into a dreadful 
conflagiKition. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic 
chiefs to a splendid entertainment; and their 
iltartial train remained under arms at the entrance 
of the palace. But the gates of the city were 
strictly guarded ; and the Barbarians were sternty 
^ excluded from the use of a plentiful market, to 
trhich they asserted their equal claim of subjects^ 
and allies. Their humble prayers vfere rejected 
ivitb insolence and derision; and as their pa« 
tieiice was now exhausted, the townsm^ t^ sot^ 
djers, and the Goths, were soon involved in ar. 
conflict of passionate altercation and apgry re^ 

]^roadies« 
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pmaches. A Wow was mipwderttlj given; a chai^ 
sword was hastily draim ; and the first Wood that ^^'^ 
was spilt in this accidental quarrel, tecame dbc 
signal c£ a bng and deistructive war« In the 
midst of. Jioise and brutal intemperance, Lupl- 
Cantis was iofomied, by a secret messenger, that 
many of fais soldiers were fibin, and despoiled of 
their arms ; and as he was akeady inflamed by 
wine, and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash 
command, that their death should be revenged 
by the massacre of the guards of Fritigsrn and 
Akvavus. The clamorous shouts and dying 
groans apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger ; 
and, as he possessed the calm and intrepid spirit 
of a hero, he saw that he wa« lost if he allc^yed a 
moment of deliberation to the man who had so 
deeply injured him, " A trifling dispute,*' said 
the Gothic leader, with a firm but gentle tone 
of voice, " appears to have arisen betwten the 
** two nations j but it may be productive of the 
*^most dangerous consequeotres, udles$ the tu- 
^^ mult is immediately pacified by the assurance 
*^ of pur safety, and the authority of our pre- 
" sence." At these words, Fritigem wd his 
cmnpanions drew their swords, opened dtdr pas- 
sage through the unresisting crowd, which fiikd 
the palace, the streets, and the gates of Marda^i 
oopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily va^ 
nished from the eyes of the astonished RoBotans. 
The generals of the Goths were saluted by the 
fierce and joyful adclamations of the camp : war 
was instantly resolved, and the resolution wa§ 

C c 8 executed 
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CHAP, executed without delay : the banners of the n^icHi 

XXVI » . 

were displayed according to the custom of thelp 
ancestors ; and the ^air resounded with the harsh 
and mournful music of the Barbarian trumpet *. 
The weak and guilty Lupicinus, who had dar6d 
to provoke, who had neglected to destroy, and 
who still presumed to despise, his formidable ene^ 
my, marched against the Goths, at the bea^d of 
such a military force as could be collected on chk 
sudden emergency. The Barbarians expected his. 
approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis ; 
and on this occasion the talents of the general 
were found to be of more prevailing efficacy thsai 
the weapons and discipline of the troops. The 
valour of the Goths was §o ably directed by the 
genius of Fritigem, that they broke, by^ a close 
and vigorous attack, the ranks of the Roman 
legions. Lupicinus left his arms and Standards, 
his tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on the field 
of battle ; and their useless courage served only 
to protect the ignominious flight of their lead^, 
f* That successful day put an end to the distress 
^* of the Barbarians, and the security of the Ro- 
^* mans: from that day, the Goths, renouncing 
** the precarious condition of strangers and exiles,^ 
*' assumed the character of citizens and masters, 
** claimed an absolute dominion over the pos- 
^* sessors of land, and. held, in their owjpi right,^ 
^' the northern provinces of the empire, which 
f^ are bounded by the Danube.** Such are the 

v/prds 

^ VexiUis de mpn subktii, auditisque iri^U ^mmtih^ clat/i^ 
<Ar. Ammian. xxxi. 5. ^hese are the r^a^a ^r)niy0 of ddii- 
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^#rtfd0 of the Gothic historian'*, who celebrates; cp^p. 
%itfi Vude eloquence, the glory of his country- v-' /-^^ 
m^. But the dominion of the Barbarians was 
exercised only for the purposes of rapine and de- 
struction. As they had been deprived, by the 
^ministers of the emperor, of the common benefits 
of nature, and the fair intercourse of social life, 
they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of the 
empire J and the crimes of Lupicinus were ex- 
piated by the ruin of the peaceful husbandmen of 
Thrace, the conflagration of their villages, and They pea*- 
the massacre, or captivity, of their innocent fami- Thrace. 
lies. The report of the Gothic victory was soon 
diffused over the adjacent country ; and while it 
filled the minds of the Romans with terror and 
dismay, their own hasty priidence contributed 
* to increase the forces of Fritigern, and the cala- 
mities of the province. Some time before the 
great emigration, a numerous body of Goths, 
under the command of Suerid and Colias, had 
been received into the protecti<Mi and service of 
• C c 4 the 

dian (m Rufin. ii. 5*7.), tlie large horns of the Z7rj, or wil& 
bttU ; such as have been more recently- used by the Swiss Can- 
tons of Uri an4 Underwald (Simler die Republicfk Helvet. L ii. 
p. 201. edit, Fiiselin.-Tigur. 1734.). The military horn is 
finely, though perhaps casually, introduced in an original nar- 
rative of the battle of Nancy (A, D. 1477.). ** Attendant 
•* le combat le dit cor fut come par trois fois, tant que le vent 
•* du souffleur pouvoit durer : ce qui esbahit fort Monsieur de 
•^ Bourgoigne ; car deja a Mqk^ Pawt wy.'* (See the Fi^ 
ces Justificatives, . in the 4to edition of Philippe de Comines, 
- torn. iii. p. 49S.). 

* Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 26. p. 648. edit. GrotJ 
These shlendidi pannt (they are comparatively such) are un-i 
doobtedly trs^nscribed from the Ivrqex historiei of FrifiCjtifft Abr 
"fevius,orCawiadorii«^ / 
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CHAP. Ae empire *« They were encampe^^ mider ^ 
walU of Hadrianople : but the mmiaters c^ Vakflft 
were anxious to remove them beyond the.HeU 
Jesppnty at a distance from the ^bng^ous tempt* 
ation which might so easily be Communicaied by 
the neighbourhood, and the success, of thelf 
countrymen. The respectful submi$si<4i witlj 
which they yielded to the order of their maaxfan 
jnight be considered as a prx)of of thar fidelity ; 
and their moderate request of a suffici^it allows 
Jmqe of provisions, and' of a delay of only two 
days, was expressed in the most dutiful t^ms^ 
But the first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed 
by some disorders which had been committed as 
his country-house, refused this indulgence ; aitd 
urming against th^ the inhabitants and ftianu-f 
^cturers of a populous city, he urged, with host 
tile threats, thdr infant departure* The Bar-^ 
barians stood silent and ^mas^ed, till they were 
exasperated by the insulting clamours, and missile 
weapons, of the populace : but when patience of 
contempt was fatigued, they crushed the imdis^ 
cipHned multitude, inflicted many a shameful 
wound op the backs of their flying enemies, and 
despoiled them of the splendid armour t> which 
|hey were unworthy to bear. The resemblance 
of their sufferings and their actions soon united 
this victorious detachment to the nation of the 

Visigoths J 

* Cfita populis suis longe. an^e suscepti. We are ignorant 
tff the precise date aivd circumstances of their traqsqaigration. 

+ An imperial manufacture of shields, &c. was established 
^t Hadrianople ; and the pppulace were headed by the Fairir 
^nsa$ or workmen (Vales, ad Ammiani xxxi, 6.). " * *' 
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15»fe4#; th« ixpops <>f CQi^» and S^i^e*^ ^* ^jSm* 
liected the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged 
thi^selve» UGuier his standard, aad sxgadliz^ tb^ 
wrdour in the ^^e of Hadrmople. 3ut tte 
resfejtaijtce.pf the garrison informed the Barbarians^ 
that, in the attack of regular fordficMionSy the 
e^ts of unskilful courage are seldom efiectual# 
Their general acknowledged his error, raised dtia 
i»egej declared that" he was at peace with 
** stone walls *,'* and revenged his disappoint- 
iKei^t^on the adjacent country. He accepted, 
with pleasure, the useful reinforcement of hardy 
workmen, who laboured h\ the gold mii^es pf 
Thrace t, for the emolumeijit, and under the 
Ij^sh, of an unfeeling master J : and these new 
dissociates conducted the Barbarians, through the 
secret paths, to the most sequestered places, which 
bad been chosen to secure the inhabitants, fye 
cattle, and the magazines of corn* With the 
^^isistapce of s^ch guides, nothing could remain 
impervious, or inaccessible : resistance was fatal ; 
^ight was impracticable} and the patient sub- 
mission 

* Pacem cibi esse cum panetibus memorans. Amm. xx%u 7. 

•J- These mnies were in the country of the Besei^ in the tUq^ 
of moiintaiRS, the Rhodope, that runs between Philippi an4 
Philippopolis ; two Macedonian cities, which derived their 
name and origin from the father of Alexander. Ftt>iii thtt 
lpine« of. Thrace b^ annually received the value* not th^ weighs 
of a thousand talents (200,0001.) ; a revenue which paid the 
phalanx, and corrupted the orators of Greece. See Diodon 
fiiculus, torn. ii. 1, xvi. p. 88. edit. Wesseling. Godefroy'a 
Commentary on the Theodosian Code, torn. iii. p. 496. " CeU 
lariust Olograph. Antiq. torn. i. p* 676* 857» D*A«viile, 
Geographie Ancienne, torn. i. p. 3S6. 

J As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens ha4 
enacted severe laws to 'drag them from their hiding-places^ 
Ccd. Theodo'sian. 1, x. tit. xix. leg. 5. ?• 
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i? H'A K miastoa of helpless mnoeence seldom fotiiid menf 
■ri, ^ '- from the Barbarian conqueror. In the course « 
diese depredations^ a great number of the ciHk 
dren of the Goths, who had been sold into cap- 
tivity, Vfere restored to the embraces erf their 
afflicted parents; but these tender intervietvs, 
which might have revived and cherished in their 
minds some sentiments of humanity, tended only 
to stimulate their native fierceness by the desire 
of revenge. They listened, with eager attention, 
to the complaints of their captive children, wh6 
had suffered the most cruel indignities from the 
lustful or angry passions of their masters ; and the 
tame cruelties, the same indignities, were severely 
retaliated on the sons and daughters of the Rou 
mans*. 
Op««d€n» The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had- 
thicwarr introduced into the heart of the empire a nation 
A.as77. ^f enemies; but the Visigoths might even yet 
have been reccMiciled, by the manly confession of 
past errors, and the sincere performance of for- 
mer engagements. These healing and temperate . 
measures seemed to concur with the timorous 
disposition of the sovereign of the East : but, oh 
this occasion alone, Valens was brave ; and his 
iinseasonable bravery was fatal to himself andLto 
hi^ subjects. He declared his intention of march* 
ing from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
this dangerous rebellion; .and, as he was not 

ignorartt 

* See Amiiiianus, xxxi. 5, 6. The historian of the Gothic? 
l^ar loses tiase and space, by an unseasonable recap! tpladoz^ Qf\ 
ijfkc i|ncieat inroads of the Barbarians. 
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Igaoram of the difficuldes oS die. enterprise^ he chap. 
solicited the assistance of his nepheur^ the etapetot 
Gradan, who commanded all the forces of the 
West. The veteran troops were hastily recsdled 
from the defence of Armenia : that important 
frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; 
and the immediate conduct of the Gothic War 
was intrusted, during the absence of Valens, to 
his lieutenants Trajan and Profuturus, two gene- 
rals who indulged themselves in a very false and 
favourable opinion of their own abilities. On 
their arrival in Thrace, they were joined by Ri- 
chomer, count of the domestics ; and the auxili- 
aries of the West, that marched under his ban- 
ner, were composed of the Gallic legions, reduced 
indeed by a spirit of desertion to the vain appear- 
ances of strength and numbers. In a council of 
war, which was influenced by pride, rather than 
by reason, it was resolved to seek, and to en* 
counter^ the Barbarians ; who lay encamped in 
the spacious and fertile meadows, near the most 
southern of the six mouths of the Danube*. 
Their camp was surrounded by the usual forti- 
fication of waggons f ; and the Barbarians, secure 

within 

* The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227. edit. Wesseling) 
mavks the situation of this place about sixty miles north of 
Tomi» Ovid's exile : and the name of Salsces (the willows) 
expresses the nature of the soil. 

f This circle of waggons, the Carrago^ was tl^e usual forti- 
fication of the Barbarians ( Vegetius de Re Militan, 1. iii. c* 10. 
Valesius ad Ammian. xxxi. 7.). The practice and the name 
were preserved by their descendants, as late as the fifteenth 
century. The Charroyf which surrounded the Oj/, is a word 
fanuliar to the ceadei*s of Fmlssard^ pr Cooui^es* 
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OH AT. vkhin^e tast drcle of die indoAire, enjoyed the 
fruits of their valour, and the spoils of die pro* 
viiice. In the midst of riotous kaevapensce^ the 
watchful Fritigem observed the motions, and 
penetrated the designs, of the Romans^ UA 
perceived, that the numbers of the enemy were 
continually increasing ; and, as he understood 
thar attention of attacking his rear, as soon a$ . 
the scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove 
his camp ; he recalled to their standard ios pre* 
daiory detachments, which covered the ac^cent 
country* As soon as they descried the flaming 
beacctfiS'*, they obeyed, with incredible speed, 
the signal of their leader; the camp was filled 
with thp martial crowd of Barbarians ; their im* 
patient clamours demanded the battle, and thdbr 
tumtthuous zeal was approved and animated by 
the spirit of their chie&. The evening was al* 
ready far advanced ; and the two armies prejbred 
themselves for the approaching combat^ which 
was deferred only till the dawn of day* While 
the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
courage of the Goths Was confirmed by the 
mutual oUigatioa of a solemn oath ^ and as they 
advanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs, 
which celebrated the glory of their forefathers, 
were mingled with their fierce and dissonant out- 
cries J and opposed to the artificial harmony of 

the 

f Statim vt accensi malleoli, I ha^e used the Iiter4 p^uBft 
pf real torches or beacons : but I almost suspect* that it it 
fmly one of those turgid metaphors, those false ornaments, that 
perpetually dis^ure the style of Ammiauu*. 
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the I^omsm shout* Some military doll was i^ chav: 
played by Fritigern to gain the advantage of » '^^^ 
ccHnm^oiding enunence ; but the bloody conflict, 
lifhich began and ended with the fight, \ns maim 
tamedy onk either side, by the personal and ob4 
stinate efforts of strength, valour, and agilityif 
The legions of Armenia supported their fame ia 
arms ; but they were oppressed by the irresistible 
weight of th^ hostile multitude t the left wing of 
the Romans was thrown into disorder, and the 
field was strewed widi their mangled carca6ses# 
This partial defeat was balanced, however, by 
partial sticcess ; and when the two armies, at a 
kte hour of the evening, retreated to their re* 
spective camps, nieither of them could claim the 
honours, or the effects, of a decisive victory^ 
The real loss was more severely felt by the Ro- 
mans, in proportion to the smallness of their 
numbers; but the Goths were so deeply cofii* 
founded and dismayed by this vigorous, and per^^ 
haps unexpected, resistance, that they remained 
^ven days within the circle of their fortifications* 
Such fimeral rites, as the circumstances of time 
and place would admit, were piously discharged 
to some officers of distinguished rank j but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the 
plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the 
bh-ds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed' Very 
frequent and delicious feasts ; and several years 
afterwards the white and naked bones, which 
covered the wide extent of the fields, presented 

. to 
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to the eyes of Aininianus^ a dreadful monumeif^ 
of the battle of Salices *• 

The progress of the Goths had been chedced 
by the doubtful event of that bloody day ; and 
the imperial generals, whose army would have 
been consumed by the repetition of such a cbn- 
test, embraced the more rational plan, of destroy- 
ing the Barbarians, by the wants and pressure 
of their own multitudes* They prepared to con- 
fine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of land 
between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and 
the mountains of Hsemus, till their strength and 
sphit should be insensibly wasted by the inevi« 
table operation of famine. The design was pro- 
secuted with some conduct and success; the 
Barbarians had almost e^chausted their own ma^ 
gazines, and the harvests of the country ; and the 
diligence of Satuminus, the master-general of the 
cavalry, was employed to improve the strength, 
and to contract the extent, of the Roman for- 
tifications. His labours were interrupted by the 
alarming intelligence, that new swarms of Bar- 
barians had passed the unguarded Danube, either 
jto support the cause, or to imitate the example, 
of Fritigern. The just apprehension, that he 
himself might be surrounded, and overwhelmed, 
by the arois of hostile and unknown ' nations, 

compelled 

* Indicant nunc u&que albentes ossibua campi. Anfmism.. 
xtxu 7. . The kisiorian might have viewed these pkns, either 
as a soldier, or as a traveller. But his modesty has suppressed 
the adventures of his own life subsequent to the Persian vmn 
of Constantjus and Julian. We are ig!iorant of the time when 
he quitted the service and retired to Rome, where he appear* 
to have composed hh History of his own TimesiT 
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compelled Saturmuus to reliaquish thfe siege' oi C«-Aiy»,* 

the Gothic camp: and the indignant Visigoths^ » ^^ (>■ 

tweaking from their confinement, satiated their 
l^inger and revenge,, by the repeated devastatioDi 
of the fruitful country, which extends above three 
hundred miles from the banks of the Danube ta 
the straits of the Hellespont*. The sagacipud 
f ritigern had successfully appealed to the .pas*, 
sions, as well as to the interest, of his Sarbarian 
allies ; and the love of rapine, ajnd the hatred of 
Rome, seconded, or even prevented, the elo- . 
qiience of his ambassadors* He cemented a strict 
and useful alliance with the great body of hia ^ 
countrymen, who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax 
as the "guardians of their infant king : the long 
animosity of . rival tribes was suspended by the 
sense of their common interest j the independent 
part of the nation 4»ras associated ander one 8tand«» 
ard } and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to 
have yielded to the superior genius of the general 
.of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable 
aid of the Taifalae, whose military renown Iwas. 
disgraced and polluted by . the public infamy of 
their domestic manners. Every yoxith, on his 
entrance into the world, was united by the ties 
of honourable friendship, and brutal love, to soij^e 
warrior of. the tribe; nor could he hope to be 
released from this unnatural connection, till he 
had approved his manhood, by slaying, in single 
combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of the fo- / 



rest. 



-* Amoiianue, xxxu 8; 
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test^* But the moot powerful auxiliaries of tb0 
Goths were drawn frote the canq> of those ene* 
nues who had expelled them from their natiye 
•eats. The loose subordination^ and extensive 
possessions, of the Huns and the Alani, delayed 
tbe conquests, and distracted the councils, of 
that victorious people. Several of the hc^ds were 
allured by the liberal promises of Fritigem ; and 
the rapid cavalry of Scythia, added weight and 
energy to the steady and strenuous efforts of the 
Gothic infantry. The Sarmatians, who could 
never^ forgive the successor of Valentinian, enjof* 
ed and increased the general confusicMi; and a 
seasonable irruption of the Alemanni, into die 
provinces of Gaul, engaged tbe attention, and 
diverted tbe forces, of the emperor of the West t* 
One of the most dangerous inconveniences of 
the introduction of the Barbarians into the army 
aad the palace, was sensibly felt in their jcor- 
req>ondence with their hostile countrymen ^ to 
whom they imprudently, or maliciously, revealed 
the weakness of the Roman empire* A soldier, 
of the life-guards of Gratian, was of tbe nation 

of 



* Hanc Taifalonim gentem turpem, et obfuxnae vit« fltgi^ 
tils ita accipimus nii^rsam ; ut af>ud eos nefandi coiKubitfta f<£- 
dere copulentur mares puberes, setatis yirl^itatem in eorum 
polliuis iisibns consumpttiri. Porro, si qui jam adultiis apniih 
txcepefit solusy vel interemit ursum immanemy colluvioiie Vlb^ 
ratur incesti. Ammiari. :;xxi, 9. Among thfe Greeks like- 
wise, more espet*ially among tlie Cretans, the holy bands of 
friendship were coufirmedf and sullied, by rninatuiiit love. 

f Ammijin* xxxi, .8, 9. Jerom (torn* i» p. 26.) enume- 
rates the nations, and marks a calamitous period of twenty 
years. This epistle to Htliodorus wm composed in the jesit 
997 (Tillcmoat, Mem. £ccle3. torn. xii. p« 645.}* 
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t)f the Alemantii, and of the tribe d the Len- %^^*- 
tieiises, who dweh beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domesdc business obliged him io request a 
leave of absence. In a short visit to his famify 
and friends, he was exposed to theii' curious in*^ 
quiries; and the vanity of the loquacious soldier 
tempted him to display his intimate acquaints* 
ance with the secrets of the state^ and the designs 
of his master. The intelligence, that Gratiaii. 
was preparing to lead the iliiUtary force of Gaul; 
And of the West, to the assistance of his tmclcf 
Valens, pointed out to the restless spirit of th^ 
Alemanni, the moment, and the mode, of a suci 
cestui invasion. The enterprise of some light 
detachments, who, in the month of Februarys 
passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude 
of a more important war. The boldest hopes of 
rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed the con* 
sid^eration of timid prudence, or national faith; ^ 
Every forest, and every village; poured. fDrtli 
a band of hardy adventurers; and the great 
army of the Alemanni, which, on their approach j 
was estimated at forty thousand men by the fears 
of the pedple, ^was afterwards magnified to the 
number ofi seventy thousand, by the vain andt 
credulous flattery of the imperial court. The 
legions, which had been ordered to march into 
Pannoida, were immediately recalled, or detained, 
for the defence of Gaul j the military command 
was divided between Kanienus and Mellobaudes ^ 
and the youthful emperor, though he respected 
the long experience and sober wisdom of the for- 
Voifi. IVi ^ D d ttttn 
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i:HAP. mer, .was much more inelitied to adraite, tad i& 
^^^^ follow, the martial ardour of his colleague } who 
was allowed to unite the incompatible charactars 
of count dP the domestics, and of king of the 
Franks. His rival Priarius, king of the Ater 
xnanni, was guided, or rather ;mpelled,; by the 
same headstrong valour ; and as their troops were 
animated by the spirit of their leaders, they met% 
they saw, they encotintered, each othear^ neair the 
town of Argentaria, or Colmar *, m the plainiB 
of Alsace. The glory of the day was justly 
ascribed to the missile weapons, and weU-prac^ 
tised evolutions!, of the Roman soldiers : the Ala^ 
mannr, who long maintained their grous^i, were 
slaughtefed with unrelenting fury : five thousand 
only of the Barbarians escaped to the woods and 
moimtains ; and the glorious death of their king 
on the field of battle, saved him from th^ re- 
proaches of the people, who are always 4ifipose4 
ta^accuse the justice, or policy, of an unsu^cf^a^ 
ful war« After this signal victory, which secuirfd 
the peace of Gaul, and asserted the honour of tibe 
Roman arms^ the emperor Gratian appeared to 
proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition^ 
but as he approached the confines of the Ale- 
manni, he suddenly inclinied to; the left, surprised 
them. by his unexpected passage of the Rhinq^ 9^d 
boldly advanced into the heart of their. cQU^try* 

The 

♦ The field of battle, Argentar'ta or Argentovaria^ ie accu- 
rately fixed by M./ d'AnvjUe (Notice de TAncienne GaijU 
,p. 93 — ^99.) at twenty-three Gallic leagues, or thirty •four s^ff 
a half Roman miles, to the south of Strasburg, Frq^ iCi 
VUint the adjacent town of Colmar has arisen,' • 
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*rhe Barbarians opposed to his p]togr%ss' the ^6b- cuAi^i 
stacks of nature and of courage j and still con- ^^v^- 
dntied to retreat from oiie hill to another, till 
they were satisfied, by, repeated trials, of the 
power and perseverance of their eneiiues. Their 
£;ubmissicm' was afccepted, as a proof, not indeed 
of their sincere repentance, but of their actual 
distress ; and a select number of their brave and 
robust youth was exacted * froih the faithless nar 
tion, as the most substantial pledge of their future 
moderation. The Subjects of the empire, who 
had so often experienced that the Alemamu 
could neither be subdued by arms, nor resfrained 
by treaties, might not promise themselves any 
solid or lasting tranquillity : but they discovered, 
in the virtues of their yoimg sovereign, the pro- 
spect c£ a long and auspicious rdgti. When the 
legions climbed the mountains, and scaled the 
fortifications, of the Barbarians, the yalodr of 
Gradan was distinguished in the fQremoet> ranks ; 
and the gilt and variegated armour of his guards 
was piferced and shattered by the blows, which 
they hidtreceived in their constant attachment 
td the person of their sovereign. At the age of 
nineteen, 'the son of Valentinian seemed to pos- 
sess tlie talents' of peace and war j and his per^i 
sonal success against the Alemanni was interpreted 
as a ^re presage of his Gothic triumphs *4 • 

D d 2 Whild 

♦ Tlie full and impartial niurative of Ammiaous [ xxxi. 10.) 
^Jnay derive some additional light from the epitome of Victor; 
thci^hronicle of Jerom^ and the Hifitory of Orosius (1. nv, 
ti 85. p. 662i edit; Havcrcamp)i 
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CHAP. WhSe Gnttan deserved a^d enjoyed tbe ajv 
plause of hk subjeas^ the emperor Valens^ who, 
' tt lengthy bad removed his court and army htm 
Antioch^ was received by die people of Constant^ 
tinopfe as the author of the pttblk calamity* 
Before he had reposed himself ten days in die 
capital, he was urged, by the licentious ciamburs 
c^ the Hippodrome, to march agakist the Bar<r 
barian», whom he had invited h^to his dominions : 
and the citizens, who are always brave at a 
distance from any real danger, declared, with 
confidence, that, if they^ were stq>p)ied with arms, 
they alone would Biideirtake to deliver die pro^ 
vince from^ the ravage^ of an insulting f6e*# 
The vain reproaches . of an ignoraat nfmfoStude 
hastened the downfal of the Roman empire f the^f 
provoked the desperate rashness of Valeh^ ; wba 
did not find, ather in his reputation^ o^ ni' hid 
mind, any motives to support with fiminefii ^ 
public Contempt He wa3 soon persuaded, By 
the successful achievements of his fieutenatits, txk 
despise the power of the Goths, wfco, by the 
diligence of Fridgelm, wiere now callect6d fn the 
neighbourhood of jj^adrianople. The vemch of 
the Tsdfalse had been intercepted by the valiant 
Frigerid i the king vS tbose KcentiOuB TksAo^ 
mas was slain in battle } and the supp&ttt..<ap* 
tives were sent into distant bole to cvdtr^olieftlie 
lands of Italy, which were assigned for ^e|r set- 
tlement, in the Vacant territoi»es of Mpdjen^ ami 

Parma. 

* MorsLtus paiicissimos dici* scditiQne populanam I^i^ 
pulsus. Ammian, xxxi. 11. Socrates (J^iv« <[. 38.) st^pKeB 
^ dat^B iind $ome circumstanoeigv 
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:j^l V^xrm *< The expkttts of fiebastiaxi ff v^ was ch a^ 
: fecently engaged in the service of Vakns, and 
K j^omoted Jo the i^k of master-general of the 
I infantry^ were still more honourable to him$df^ 
I and useful to the rejpublic. fie obtained the per*- 
I mission of selecting three hundred soldiers from 

each of the legions; and this separate detach- 
ment soon acquired the spirit of discipline, and 
the exercise of arms, which were almost forgot^ 
ten under the reign of Valens. By the vigour 
and conduct of Sebastian, a large body of tlvs 
,t Gotb^ was surprised in their camp: and the 

j immense spoil, which was recovered from their 

I bands, filled the city of Hadrianople, and the ad* 

I jacent plain* The splendid narratives, which the 

I general transmitted of his own expIoits,^alarmed 

f the imperial court. by the appearance of superior 

merit ; and though he cautiously insisted on the 
difHcuIdes of the Gothic war, his valour, was 
|>raised, his advice was rejected i and Valens^ 
who listened with pride and pleasure to the flat- 
tering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace^ 
loras impatient to seize the ^oryof an easy and 
Dd3 as?ured 

* Vivo^ue oTunes circa Mutinam, Regiamque^ et Parmamt 

Italic^, oppida, ruro'cukuroB excermmavit. Ammwnus zxxU 

9. Those cities and districts, about tea years after the colony 

of the ^^falae, appear in a very desolate state. See Mursr 

*/tnf Disseitaziom, sopra le Antichita Italiana# torn. L ]Disser-» 

tat. xxi. p. 354. 

I t Ammian. xxxi. 11. Zosimus, 1. hr. p. 228—230. The 

I liOter exptmxes on tk% desultory exploits of Sebastian, and 

'- dispatches, in a few lines, the important battle of Hadrianople. 

According to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, th$ 

\ praise of Zosimus is disgrace (Tillemont, Hist, des £mpe« 

Teurs, torn. V. p. 1^1.). His prejudice and ignorance unr 

doubtedly render him a very questionable judge of merit. 
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chafC assured conquest. His army was straigiiteiie4 
^ XXVI. ^ ^ ^ numerous rein€(>rcement of veterans ; ainJ 
his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople 
was conducted with so much military skill, that 
he prevented the activity of the Barbarians, who 
designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, and 
to intercept either the troops themselves, or their 
convoys of provisions. The camp of Val^s, 
which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianople, 
was fordfied, according, to the practice of the Rth 
mans, with a ditch and rampart; and a most 
important council was summoned, to decide the 
' {ate* of the en^peror and of the empire* The 
party of reason and of delay was strenuously 
maintained by Victor* who had corrected, by the 
lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the 
, Sarmatian character; while Seba8tian,^ith the 
flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier^ 
represented every precaution, and ei»ery measure^ 
that implied a doubt of immediate victory, as un-^ 
worthy of the courage and majesty of their in- 
vincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was pre- 
cipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern, and 
the prudent admonitions of the emperor of the 
West. The advantages of negociating in the 
midst of war, were perfectly understood by the 
general of the Barbarians ; and a Christian eccle^ 
siastic was dispatcl^ed, as the holy mimster of 
peace, to penetrate, and to perplex, the councils 
of the enemy. The misfortunes, as well ^ as the 
provocations, of the Gothic nation, were forcibly 
and truly described by their ambassador ; AvhQ 

protested* 
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jpyot«ljM^ in the name of Fritigeriit that he was •hap. 
atiU dispoaed to lay down his arms, or to employ, 
them only in the defence of the empire ; if he 
GQuld secure, for his wandering countrymen, a 
tranquil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace, 
and a sufficient allowance of corn and cattle. 
But he added, in a whisper of confidential friiend* 
shq>, that the exasperated Barbarians were averse 
to these reasonable conditions ; and, that Friti^ 
jgem was doubtful whether he could accomplish 
/the concluaion of the treaty, unleiss he found him«> 

. self supported by the presence, and terrors, of an 
imperial army. About the same time, Count 
Richomer returned from the West, to annoiince 
the defeat and submission of the Alemanni ; to 

, inform Valens, that his nephew advanced, by 
rapid N marches at the head of the veteran and 
victorious legions of Gaul ; and to request, inr 
the name of Gratian and of the republic, that 
every dangerous and decisive measure might be 
suspended, till the junction of the two emperors 
shouljd ensure the success of the Gothic war. J&ut 
the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated only 
by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. Hfi 
difidained the importunate advice ; he rejected 
the humiliating aid ; he secretly^ compared the 
ignominious, or at least the inglorious, period of 
his own reign, with, the fame of a beardless youth-: 
and Valens rushed into the field, to erect his ima- 
ginary trophy> before the diligence of his col«* 
league could usurp any share of the triumphs of 
the day* , 

Dd4 On 
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Hycv* ^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^ August, r4ay vWfBb; bf« 4©# 

w^ — r' served to be marked among the aMDSt4i>t>i|fww» 

g2*[^ of the Roman Calendar *, the empcr(»^ Val^M, 

F>«> leavingi under a atrong guard^hisbaggf^aiui^ 

Ang.9th. military tr^pasure, marched from Hadriwqffcetdr 

attack the Goths, who were ocamped abMrt 

twelve miles from the.cityf* By some miatadse 

of the orders, or some ignorance of the groimdy 

the right >ying, or column of cavalry, arrm^ ift 

sight of the enemy, whilst the tef t was 9dU at fl( 

considerable distance; the soldiers wara €0m^ 

pelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to preci*' 

pitate their pace; 'and the IiAe of battk; jifM 

fprm^d with tedious confusion, and" iri^egular 

delay. The Gothic cavalry had been data^died 

to forage in the. adjacent country ; and Friti- 

gern still continued tof practise his customary arts. 

|ie dispatched messengers of peace, made pro^ 

' posals, required hostages, and wasted the hours^ 

(ill the Romans, exposed without shelter to the 

turning rays o£ the sun, were exhausted by thirst, 

hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emp^rofi 

was persuaded to send an ambassador to the Go# 

thic camp ; the zeal ofiRichomer, who alone had 

j:ourage to accept the dangerous commission, 

. ■ waa 

* Anxroianus (xxxi« 12, 13.) almost alone describes tlie 
cpuiicils an4 actions y^hich wei?e tmninated by the fetal' bat- 
tle of Hadrianople, We might censure the vices of his style^ 
tlip ^sorder and perplexity of his narrative : but -vve must now 
take leave of this iippart^al historian ; and repioacli is s^enced 
by our regret for such an irreparable, loss. ^ ' 

' f The differehc6 of the eight miles of Anitt^ianus, and the 
twelve of IdaUus, can only embarrsMs those critics (Valesius 
id loc. ), who suppose a great army to be a mathematical foint^ 
Without space or dimensions. ,. ^ • i i 




wk ^pp)mdeA r and die cocfnt of the dome^cs, 
«Gbm«»l' wkfa the ^lendid ensigns of hb dignity, 
had proceeded some way in the ^ace between the 
tmo annie$y when he was suddeily rec^alled by 
the alarm of battle. The hasty and imprudent. 
Mtaek was^ made by Bacurius the Iberian, who 
commanded ^ body of archers and targetteers ? 
add as they advanded with rashness, they retreat- 
ed with ipsa and dkgrace. In the same moment, 
the flying squadrons of Alatheus and Saphrax, 
whose return was anxiously expected by the ge- 
fievsi of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind 
frmn the hflls, swept across the plain, and added 
new tertors to the tumultuous, but irresistible, 
charge of the Barbarian tost. The event of the 
battle of* Hadrianople, so fatal to Valens and to 
the empire, may be described in a few words: 
the Roman cavalry fled ; the infantry was aban- The defeat 
doned, surrounded, and cilt in pieces. The ^^'^^^ 
most skilful evolutioiis, the firmest courage, isire 
scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of foot,^ 
encompassed, on an open plain, by superior 
numbers of horse: but the troops of Valens, 
oppressed by the weight of the enemy and their 
pwn fears, were crowded into a narrow space, 
where it was impossible for them to extend their 
ranks, or feven to use, with effect, their swords 
and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaugh- 
ter, and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his 
guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with 
an arrow, sought protection among the Lancearii 
and the Mattiarii, who still maintained their 

ground 
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CHAP; ^und udth some appeanuu:e of orda: and fiisK 
X .^ ,'/ Hess. His faithful generals, Trajan and Victor, 
who perceive4 his danger, loudly exclaifited, thafi 
all was lost, unless the person of the eipperor 
could be saved. Some troc^s, animated by ttietr 
exhortation, advanced to his relief: they found 
only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken 
arms and mangled bodies, without being afaje 
to discover their unfortunate prince, eidier among 
the living, or the dead. Their search could not 
indeed be successful, if there is any truth in th^ 
circumstances with which some historians have 
peath of related the death of the emperor. By the care 
w y^iSaa. ^^ ^^s attendants, Vakns. was removed from the 
field of battle to a neighbouring cottage^ where 
they attempted to dress his wound, and to pro- 
vide for his future safety, fiut this humble retreat 
was mstantly surrounded by the enemy : ' they 
tried to. force the door ; they were provoked hj 
a discharge of arrows from the roof, till at 
length, impatient of delay, they set -fire to a pife 
of dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with 
the Roman emperor and his train. Valens pe- 
rished in the flames ; and a youth, who dropt from 
the window, alone escaped, to attest the melan? 
choly tale, and to inform the Goths of the in« 
estimable prize which they had lost by their own 
rashness. A great number of brave and distin? 
guished officers perish^ in the battle df Hadri- 
anople, which equalled, in the actual loss, and 
lar surpassed, in the fatal consequepces, the mis- 
fortune, which Rome had formerly sustained in the 
'. field?? 
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&idd of Cannaj *. Two master-gai^als odT thci ^iiap. 
cavalry and infantry, two great officers of the i^,^i„,,» 
palace, and fhirty-five tritmnes, were foutid 
ainong the slain; and the death of Sebastian 
might satisfy the world, that he was the victimi 
as well as the author, of the public calamity; 
Aboire two-thirds of v the Roman army were de- 
stroyed: and the darkness of the. night was es- 
teemed a very. favourable circumstance 5, as it 
served to conceal the flight of the multitude, and 
to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and 
Richomer, who alone, amidst the general con- 
sternation, maintained the advantage of calm 
courage, and regular discipline t* * 

While the impressions of grief and terror were Funerals 
still recent in the minds of men, the most cele- v^knAa* 
brated' rhetorician of the age composed the funeral ^* *^^' 
oration of a vanquished army and of an un- 
popular prince, whose throne wals already occu- 
pied by a stranger. ** There are not wanting,** 
says the candid Libanius, ^^ those who arraign 

**the 

* Nee uHS, annalibus, praeter Cannensem pugnam ita ad 
internedonenr res legitur geata. Ammian* xxxi, 13. Accord- 
ing ro the grave Polybius, no more than 370 horse* and 3000 
foot, escaped from the field of Cannae : 10,000 were made pri- 
soners ; and -the number of the slain amounted to 5630 horse, 
wid 70,000 foot (Polyb. 1. iii. p. 37 1. €dit. Casuabon, in 8vo. 
Livy (xxii. 49.) is somewhat lest bloody : he slaughters only 
S700 horse, and/ 40,000 foot. The Roman army was sup- 
posed to consist of 87,200 effective men (xxii. S6.). ^ 

f We have gained some faint light from Jeroiti (t. i. p. 28* 
and in Chron. p. 188.), Victor (in Epitome), Orosius (1. viL 
c. 33. p. 554.) : Jprnandes (c. 27.), Zosimus (1. iv. p. '2S0.)^ 
Socrates (1. iv. c. 38.), Soaomen (I. vi. c, 40:), Idatius (in 
Chron,). But their united evidence, if weighed against Am» 
ipianus alone, is light and unsubstantiaL 
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OHAPk ^^ the juiideDce of the raiperor^ or who iai^rfaitt 
^^ the public mkfortune to the want of coung« 
*^ and discipline ia the troops. For my own part^ 
•* I reverence the memory <rf their former ex* 
*^ ploits : I rewrence the glonoos death) which 
^^ they bravely received^ standings and figbin»g 

*^ in thidr nsks : I reverence the field of battle^ 
<< stained with tAeir blood, and the blood of the 
^ Barbarians. Those honourable ^ maAs ^have 
<^beai already washed away by the rains ^ but 
^^ the lofty monuments of their bones, the hones 
*^ of generals, of centurions, and of valiant war- 
^ riorsy claim a longer period c^ duration. Th^ 
^ king himself fought and fell in the foreiw^ 
^^ ranks of the battle. His attendants presented 
^^ him with the fleetest horses of the imperia} 
f ^ stable, that would soon have carried him be- 
'^ yond the pursuit of the enemy. They yw9lj 

. ^^ pressed Um to reserve his important life for, tlur 

' <* fttturij service of the republic* Hfe still deiel^r 
5* red that he was unworthy to survive so maay 
^^ of the bravest and most feithful of bis subjects ; 
^^and the monarch was nobly buried uxuiei: a 
^^ mountain of the slain. . Let nom?, therefiH'^ 

.** presume to ascribe the victory of the BaHb^- 
^^ rians to the fear, the weakness, or the impr^ 

<" dcaice, of the Roman troops* The chiefc .aii(4 

' ^ the soldieis were awmated by the viirti;|e ot 
"their ancestcM-s, whom they equalled in diis^ 

- " cipline, and the arts of war. Thfiir .g^wr4;>us 
*^ emulation was supported by the love of glory, 
f ' which prompted them to contend at the same - 
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*»lkrit wirfi heat and thirst, with fire and the 0«a»s. 
<* sword ; and cheerfully to embrace jm hondui*-' xmnt^^nw^ 
^^ able death, as jtheir refiige agamst flight afidin: 
^ &my • The indignatioi^ of the gods has been the 
*• oiriy cause of the silccesi^ of our enemies/* TPh* 
ttm\i of history may dieelaim gome parts of thi$ 
pjinegyrJc, which cannot ^rictly be reconciled ^tlt 
Ih^ character of Vailens, ot the circumstances' of 
the battle : but the fairest commendation i$ diie fo 
4he eloquence, and still more ©d the generosity of 
rfie sophist of Antioch *• * 

- The pride of the Goths was -elated by tfeii «iei TheCotii* 
Hioirabie victory; but their avarice was ^Mp- ^^^^ 
pointed by the "mortifying -discovery, that the v^- 
richest part of the impeifel spoil had been withiti 
th6 walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to pos-^ 
se^ the reward of their valour j' but they were 
i»ricountered by the remains of a vahqulshed'army, 
Mfh an intrepid resoluticHi, which wa^ the eSeit 
of their desp^r, and the only hope of their safety^ 
The wklls of the city, and the ramparts of the 
adjacent camp, were lined with' military engines, 
<hat threw stone^ of an enormous weight J and . 
astonished the ignorant Barbarians by the nmse, 
and velocity, still more than by the real effects, 
of the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, thfe 
provincials, the ddmesfics of the palace, were 
united m the dan^er^ and in tlie defence: fhe 
furious assaAlt of the Goths was repulsed 5 their 
's'eci-et aWs:6f tfeach^rfarid treason were disco ver- 
i" ' ' '• • ' . ^ J 

• labanius de vkiscend. Julian* Nece, c. 3# in Fabricias^ 
Bibliot. Gmc. toa)« vii. p. H€— 14d« 
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CHAP, td; and, after an obsrinate conflict of many hour«^ 
^ ^ - they retired to their tents; convinced, by expe^ 
rience, that it would be far more adviseabie no 
observe the treaty, which their sagacious lead<!r 
had tacitly stipulated with the fortifications of 
great and populous cities. After the hasty and 
impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an 
act of justice extremely useful to the discipline of 
the Roman armies, the Goths mdtgnwtly raised 
the siege of Hadrianople. The scene of wa» and 
tumult was instantly converted into a silasit 96l^ 
toAe : the multitude suddenly disappeared ; the 
sacred paths of the wood and. moun^ns^ w&p^ 
marked with the footsteps of the trembling fo^ 
tiyeSy who sought a refuge in the distant citk» 
of lilyricum and Macedonia : and the laithfiil 
officers of the household, and the treasury, cau« 
tiously proceeded in search of the emperor, of 
whose death they were sdll ignorant* The ti^ 
of the Gothic inundation rolled from the walls 
pf I^drianople to the suburbs of Constantinople. 
The Barbarians were surprised with the splendid 
appearance of the capital of the East, the height 
and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy 
and affrighted citizens who crowded the rai^- 
parts, and the various prospect of the sea and 
land. While they gazed with hopeless desire on 
the inaccessible beauties of Constantinople^, a sally 
was made from one of, the gates by a party of 
Saracens*, who had been foa-tunately engaged 

in 

* Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the frieadship of 
the Saracensy whos^ vexatious iaroads were, felt on t^ )>fiiraeni 
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ift the* service of V^ens. The/caVahy df Scytbia c h a7. 
was forced to yield to the adm^able siviftnessjoaid ^ ^ ^ 
aspirit of the Arabian horses ; thekr* riders ware 
akiUed in the evolutions of irregular war ; and4:iie 
Northern Barbstrians were astonished, and dis- 
mayed, by the inhuman ferocity of the Barbarians 
of the Souths A Gothic soldier was slain by the 
dagger of an Arab ; and the hairy^ naked savage^ 
l^pplying his lq>s to (the wound, espressed a than 
nd delight, while he sucked the blood a£ faii 
vanquished enemy** The army of the Ootfas} 
Jaden with the spo^s of the wealthy 8ubuit>s, zsd 
4he adjacent territory, . slowly * moved, from th^ 
fiospborus, to tfaa mountains which form the 
western boundary of Thrace- The important 
pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear, or the 
misconduct, of Maurus ; and the Barbarians, who 
tsx> longer had any resistance to apprehend from 
die scattered and vanquished troops of the East^ 
spread themselves over the fece of a fertile and 
cultivated country, as far as the confines of Italy, 
and the Hadriatic Sea t* 

The 

of Phoeaieia, Palestine, ^nd Egypt^ The Christian faith had 
been lately- introduced among a people, reserved, in a future 
age, to propagate another religion (TiU^>mont, Hist, des Em- 
l^reurs, t. v. p. 104«. 106. 141. Mem. £ccL t. vii. p. 593.). 

* Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia praeter pubem, subraucum 
et lugubre strepens. Ammian. xxxi. 16. and Vales, ad loc, 
Th? Arabs often fought naked ; a custom which may be a- . 
Scribed to their sultry climate, and ostentatious bravery. The 
description of this unknovvn savage is the lively portrait of 
Derar, a name to divadful to the Christiant of Syria* See 
Ockley's Hist* of the Saracens, vol* i. p. 72. 84. 87. 

f The series of events may still be traced in the last pages 
of Ammianus (xxxi. 15, 16). Zosimus (1. iv. p. 227.231.), 
whom we are now reduced to cherish, misplaces the sally of 
the Atabs before the death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. 
Legate p. 20.) praises the fertility of Thi*ace, Macedonia^&c. 
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CHAP* The Komansy who so coolly^ and'so conciseljr 
mention the acts of justice which were exerds^ 
by the legi<»i8 *, rd6enre their compassicm, and 
their eloquence^ for thdr own sufferings, when 
the provinces were invaded, and desolated, by 
the arms of the successful Barbarians. The sim* 
pie circumstantial narrative (did such a narrative 
exist) of the ruin of a single to^, of the znis* 
fortunes of a single family f, might exhibit an 
interesting and instructive picture of hinnkn man^ 
ners : but die tedious repetition of v^ue and 
declamatory complaints would fatigue the attenn 
tion of the mosft patient reader. The same cen^ 
sure may be applied, though not perhaps in an 
equal degree, to the pro£me, and the eccle- 
siastical, writers, of this unhappy period; diat 
their minds were inflamed by popular and reli^ 
gious animosity; and, that the true dze and 
colour of every object is falsified by the exag- 
gerations of their corrupt eloquence; The vehe- 
ment Jerom \ might justly deplore the calamities 

infikted 

• Obierre with how much mdifFefence Czsar relates, ih the 
Commentaries of the Gallic war $ that be p«t to dealli the 
whole senate of the Veneti, who had yielded to his mercy (iti, 
16.) ; thai he laboured to extirpate the whole nation of the £- 
ISurones (vi. SK) ; Md/ forty thousand, persons were siMsaotJ 
at Bourges by the just revenge of his soldiers* who spared nei« 
ther age nor sex (vii. ^7.), ic. 

f Such are the accounts of the sack of Magdebarg$ bf Ae 
ecclesiastic asd the fisherman which Mr Harte ha&traiiacrihi^ , 
(Hist, of Gustavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 31 3^-^320. );r with 
some apprehension of violating die dgnity of htsfcocy. 

X £t vastatis urbibuS| hominibusque iater£Bctist solitiaditiem 
et raritaitm bettiantm quoquc fieri» et voLaiRumyfiucmmfiu ; tes- 
tis lUyricum est, testis Thracia, testis in quo ortus sum solum 
(Pannonia) ; ubi pnrter ccelum et terram, et crescentes vepres, 
et condensa sylvarum cuncta ^rignmf. TesD* vU. f. 2^» wi 
I. Cap. Sopbooias ; and torn. i« p« 26« 
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iiifiicted b^ tb? Gotfas, and tkdr baifb^traiis aJlies, Cii ak 
on his native country of Patmonia^ and the mi^ ■:, • ^ ^ ^ 
txtent of the provinces, from the w^lls of Con* 
staatinople to the foot of the Julian Alps; the 
tapes^ the massacres, the conflagrations; and^ 
above all, the profanation of the church^s^ that % 

tv^e turned into 6table;s, and the contemptuouti 
treatment of the relics of holy martyrs. But the 
Saint is surely transported beyond the limits of 
tiatute and history, when he affirms, " that, v^ 
^* those xieseit countries, nothing, was left except 
^^the sky and the earth ; that, after the destruc* 
,^^ tion of the cities, and the extirpatipn of the. 
f^ human race, the Und was overgrown wkh 
^^ thick forests, and inextricable brambles ; . sind 
^* that the universal desolation, anhounced by the 
^^ prophet ZephaniaK^ was accomplished, in the 
^* scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and even of 
*' the fish.'* These complaints were pronounced 
aboui twmty year$ after the death of Vaiens.; and 
the lUyrian provinces, which were constantly ex^ 
jxDsed tp the invasion and passage of the Barba* . 
rians, still continued, after a calamltotjis period 
6f teA ceiituri^s^ to supply new materkls for ra- 
pine and destructioif. * Could it even be supposed^ 
that a large tract of country had been left with- 
out cultivation and without inhabitants, the 
consequences might. not have been so fatal to thej 
inferior productions of animated nature; The' 
useful and feeble animals, which are nourished by 
the hand, of man, might suffer and perish, if they 
Were deprived of hi^ protection ; but the beasts 
Vol. IV; Ee^ of 
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^ucvL* ^ ^^^ &Fest, his enemies, or his Victims, would 



multiply in the free znd undisturbed possession €ii 
thoir solitary domaixu The various, tribes that 
people the air, or the waters, are*$tiil less cosmected 
vfifh the £tte of the human species; and it is 
highly probable, that the fish of the Danube would 
* have felt more terror and distress, froni. the ap* 
proach of a voracious pike, than from thie hostile 
inroad of a Gc^hic army. 
Uutaac Whatever may have been the just measus? of 
thicfOBth the calamities of Europe, there was re99W ^ 
a.d!37S. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^1^ calamities would soon c^te^d 
to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sffjfff^ of 
the Goths had been judidovisly distributed (through 
the. cities of the East ; and the arts, of ^ucaticm 
were employed to polish, aiul subdue, the ,na^. 
tive fierceness of their temper. In. the q;fiice of 
about twelve years, their numbers had coRtip^^y 
increased) and the children^ who, in the fijj^ 
emigration, were sent over the HeUeiqipnt,^.had 
attained, with rapid growth, the strength. and 
^irit of perfect manhood *. . It was impo^ble 
to ccmceal from their knowledge the evmts of 
the Gothic war ; and, as those daring yo^tjbs b^^ 
not studied the language of dissimulation, they 
betrayed their txrish, their desire, perhaps th^ 
intention, to emulate the glorious ejq^^ple i>f 
their fathers. . The danger of the tiB;^es sees^^ 
to justify the jealous suspicions (^ the provincials ^ 

and 

* Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. iO,) foolishly supposes 
^ pteternatural growth of the young Goth$ f tliat he- msfj mA 
troduce Cadmtis's armed men, who sprung from the dragpn'* 
Icethy &Cf Such was the Creek elo<|uei»^of the times* 



iil3 these sUSfritiofts were*adndtted ists (iiiquesti6n^ ^Ji^^^* 
rf>le evidence, that the Goths of Asia h«d fdriiied 
a secret and idatngef ou^ conspirady agaihst the 
pabli<! safetyi The death of Valens had left 
the Ea^t withom a Sovereign; and. Julius, who 
filled the important station of rtiaster-gerieral of 
the troopsi with a high reputation of diligence 
and ability; thought it his duty to consult the 
senkte of Constantinople j^ which he considered^ 
din*ihg the vacancy of the throne, as the repre* 
tentative cotincil of the nation: As soon as he 
had obtained the discretioijary power of acting as 
he should jtidge tnost expedient for the good of 
the republic, he assembled the principal officers J 
and privately concerted effectual measures for the 
Execution of his bloody design. An order wa§ 
immediately promulgated, that, on a stated day; 
the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital 
cities of their respective provinces; and as a 
report was industriously circulated, that they were 
$umntoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and 
money, . the pleaang htfpe allayed the fury of 
their resentnient,- and perhaps suspended the mo- 
tions of the conspiracy. On the appointed day, 
the unairmed crowd of the Gothic yoiith was 
carefully Cbllected in the square, or Forum : the 
Streets and avenues were occupied by tho Roman 
troops; and the roofs of the houses were covered 
trith archers and slingers. At the same hour, in 
all the cities of the East, the signal was given of 
indiscriminate . slaughter ; and the provinces of 
Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of 
^ . . *. E e2 
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CHAP. JttUus, irom » domestic enemy^ who, ia.i few 

^^^^ montfiSy might have carried fire and $word from 

th^ Hellespont to the Euphrates *• The urgent 

considefation of the public safety may Undoubtedly 

authorise the violation of every positive law« How 

far that, or any other consideration, may operate, 

to dissolve the natural obligations of humanity 

and justice, is a doctrine of which I still desire to 

remain ignorant. 

the empe- The emperor Gratian was &r advanced on hk 

\^^^^ march towards the plains of Hadrianqple, when 

Theedowus he was informed, at first by the confused vdice 

empire of of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate 

X 0.^^79. reports of Victor and Rkhomer, that his Impa.^ 

^^}^' tient colleague bad been slain in battle^ and that 

two-thirds of the Roman army were exterminated 

by the sword of the victorious Goths. Wha^ver 

resaitmeiu the rash and jealous vao&y of his 

unde might deser/e, the resentnmit of a getie^ 

rous mind is easily subdued by the softer etaioticHis 

i){ grief ind comp<^i6n : and event the nense of 

pity was soon lost in the serious and a)arming 

consideration of the state of the republic. Gradan 

was too late to assist, he was too weak to revenge^ 

his unfortunate colleague : and the valiant and 

modest youth felt himself unequal to the support 

of a sinking world. A formidable tempest of the 

Baibarians of Germany seemed, ready to bur^ 

? over 

* Ammianus evidendy approves thh ex^uti^ti^ efficada ve- 
iok et salutaris, which concludet his work (xxxi. 16.). Zo- 
umusy who is curious and copioud (L iv. p. 2SS-^236.)» inis^ 
takes the date, and labours to iind the reason why Julius did 
not consiut the emperor Thcodottus^ who had not yet ascend^ 
ed (he throne of the East. 
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over the provmces of Caul ; and the mind of en A P. 
Gratian was oppressed and distra^ed by the ad<*> 
ministration of the Western empire. In this 
important crisis, the govemmentt of the East, and 
the conduct of the Gothic war, required the 
undivided attention of a hero and a statesman. A 
stibject invested with such ample command 
wcHiId not long have preserved his fidelity to a 
distant benefactor ; and the imperial cduncil em- 
braced the wise and manly resolution, of con-^ 
ferring an obligation, rather than of yielding to 
an insult. It was the wish of Gratian to bestow 
the purple as xhe reward of virtue ; but, at the 
* age of nineteen, it is not eaij^ for a prince, eduf 
cated in the supreme rank, to understand the 
true characters of his ministers and generals. He 
attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, 
their various merits and defects ; and, whilst he 
checked the rash confidence of ambition, he di$* 
trusted the cautious wisdom, which despaired of 
the republic. As each moment of delay dimi- 
iiished something qf the power and resources of 
the future sovereign of the East, the situation of 
the times would not allow a tedious debate. The 
choice of Gratian was soon declared in favour of 
an exile, whose father, ojily three years before, 
had suffered, under the sanction of his authority^ 
an unjust and ignominious death. The great 
Theodosius, a name celebrated in history, and 
dear to the Catholic church *, was summoned 
E e S to 

• A life of Theotlosius the Great was composed in the last 
icentuiy (Paris 1679> in 4ta ; 1680, in 12mo)y to inflame tite 
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CHA?. to the imperial court, ivhich had graduaHj te- 

■lj -^ ' ' treated from the confmes of Thrace to the more 

$ecure station of Sirmium. Five months after 

the death of Valens, the emperor ©rarian pro- 

doced before the assembled troops, his ccdleague,, 

^nd theit: master ; who, after a modest, perhaps ^ 

sincere, resistance, was compelled 16 accqn, 

l^midi^t the general acclamations, the diadem, thcf 

purple, and the equal title of Augustus *• 

' The provinces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, ovei; 

>vhich Valens had reigned, were resigned to the 

administration of the hew emperor ; but, as he 

was specially intrusted with the conduct of the 

Gothic war, the IP^rian prefecture was dismem-? 

bered ; and the two .great dioceses of Dacia and 

Macedonia were added to the dominions of the 

Eastern em|»re !• \ ^ 

Birth and The Same province, and, perhaps, the same ^ 

t^TW ^^y t» w^^^^ ''^^td given to the throne the virtues 

dosiiM. ' ' t . > q{ 

miad of the young Dauphin with Catholic zeal. The authoi^- 
jFlechier, afterwards bishop of Ni8mea» was a celebrated preach- 
er ; and his history is adorned, or tainted, with palpit-do^ 
quence ; but he takes his learning from Baronius, and ^is prin-p 
ciples from St Ambrose and St Augustm. 

* The birth, character, and elevation of Tbeodosius, are 
marked in Pacatus (in P;:negyr. Vet. xii. 10, 11, 12.), The- 
mistius (Orat. xiv. p. 182.), Zosimus fl. iv. p. Sijl), Augus-i 
tin (de Civitat. Dei, t. 25. )» Ofdsius (Lvii, c. 34.),'Soio-. 
men (1. vii, c. 2,), Socrates (I v. c. 2.), Theodoret {l. v, 
c. 5.), Philostorgius {!• ij:. c. 17. with Godefroy, p. 393.), 
the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Tdatius, 
and M^rcellinus, in the Thesaurus Tcmporum of Scaliger. 
'^ f Tilleniont, Hist.' des Empereurs, tom.V. p. 716, &c. . 

:j Italktii founded by Scijiio Africanus for bis wounded ve- 
terans of //tf^. The niins still appear, about a league above 
Seville, but on the 'opposite bank of the river. See 4he His^ 
pania Illastrata of Nonius, a* shorty though valuable t^'eatia^; 
C. xvii. p. 64—67. ' 
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of Trajan^ and the taleats of Hadiiai], was the chap. 
original seat of anqibfr family of Spaniards^ ■ . 

who, in a less foitcmate age, possessed, near foor- 
soDre years, the declmsDg empire of Rome** 
They ^nefged from the obscsmy of mimidpal 
honours bf the active spirit of die elder llieo- 
donus, a geoeral, whose exploits in Britam and 
Affiai hare formed one of the most splendid 
.parts' ef the aKials of Valentiaian* The son of 
that general, who fikewise bore the name pr 
Thepdoons, was educated, by skilfid preceptors, 
in the fibeial studies of youth ; but he was in* 
strocted in the art of war by the tender care and 
serere disopEne of his fiaherf* XJnder the 
standard of such a leader, yoosg Theodoc»aa( 
sought glory and knowledge, in the mo6t distant 
scenes of military action ; enured bis <;onstitBtioii 
to the difference of seasons and climates ; distin- 
goisbed his valour by sea and land; and observed 
the various war&re of the Scots, the Saxons, and 
the Moors. His own merit, and the recom* 
mendation of the conqueror of Africa, soon raised 
him to a separate command : and in the station 
(^ Duke of Maesia, be vanquished an army of 

£ e 4 Sarmatians ; 

• I agree with TiHemant (Rist.de* Empereure, torn. r. 
p. 726.) in mspectjDg^ tbc royal pfdjgnw, wf>fcli remafned a 
secret tHI the provnotioD of Tbeadosnis^ Even after that e^ 
▼ent, the silence of Pacatns outweighs the venal evidence of 
Tbemisti^S Victor, asid OandiaD^ who coonect the faxsuly of 
Tbeodosius with the blood of Trajan and Radram 

f Pacatus compares, and consequently pirfera^ the jotith of 
TheodoMtis, to the military education of Alexander, Haoni- 
ha?, and the second Africanus ; who, like him, bad aepscduat * 
der their fathers {xii. 8.). 
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CH At^. Saniuilsansf mved the province^ desemed be 
^^^* Lov,e of the soldiers ; am) provoked tisifi eavy of 
the coiurt*. His rising fottvsies were Mwt 
blaat^ by the dtsgrau:e and execist^pB of his illus^ 
triou6 f^her ; and Theodosius obtained^ as a 
favoiir, the i>ermi6ston of retiring to a private 
' life, in his naitiye proyince of Spain- He dk«. 
played a firm and temperate character ia the ease 
with which he adapted himself to this new ^t«a-9 
tion«. His time was almost equally djvided be^ 
tween the town and country : the spirit^ which 
had animated his public conduct^, was shewn ia 
the active ^i^ affectionate performance of every 
aocial. duty ; and the diligence of the soldi^ was 
profitably converted to the improvementc^ his 
ampler patrimpny t, M^hich lay between Vall% 
dolid and Segovia, in the midst qf a fruitful dis- 
trict, still famous for a most exquisite breed of 
$heep|.. From the, innocent, but humble^ la- 
bours of his farm, Theodosius was transported, 
in less thap foHr . months, to the throne of the 
Eastern empire : and the whole period of thQ, 
h^tory of thfs world will not perhaps afford a 

1 similar 

* Ammianus (xxix. 6.) mentions this victory of Theodo- 
^ius Junior Dux Msesias, primft etiam turn lanugihe juyenis^ 
princeps postea perspectissinius. The same fact is attested by 
Thcmistius and Zbslmus ; but Theodoret (1. v. c. 5.), wha 
adds some carious circumstances, strangely appli^ it to the. 
. ^ime of the interaregnum. 

+ Pacatus (la Panegyr. Vet. xii, 9.) prefers the rustic life 
of Theodosius to that of Cincinnatus ; the one was the effect 
of choice, the other of poverty. 

J M. d'Anville (Qeographie Ancienne, torn, i, p. 2.5.) h,as 

• fixed the situation 6f Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of 

Gallicia, where Zositnus and Idatius haye pUced thfl birth, q% 

patrimony, of Theodosiua. ....... 
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pinula^r, cKample, of an ^leratkm, 9t the sa«ie ^^^^ 
tim^i 80 |Mir€, and so honourable* The princes <^ » ■ ' - 
who peaceably inherit the sceptre of thw fathers, 
claim and enjoy a legal i ri^t, the more secure, 
as k is sibsolutely distinct from the merits of their 
personal characters. The subjects, who, in a 
monarchy, or a popular estate, acquire the pos^ 
session of supreme power, may have raised tbem^ 
selves, by the superiority either of genius or virtue, 
above the heads of their equals: but their wrtue 
is seldom exempt from ambition ; ^nd the cause 
of the succejssful candidate is frequently stained 
by the guilt of conspiracy, or civil war*^ Even 
in those governmencs which, allow the reigning 
mortauch to declare a colleague, or a successor, 
his partial choice, which may be influenced by 
the blinddst passions, is often directed to an utt<- 
worthy object. But the most suspicious malignity 
cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure soli* 
tude of Gaucha, the arts, the desires, or even the 
hopes,, of an ambitious statesman ; and the nanjie 
of t|ie Exile would long since have been forgot^ 
ten, if his g^uine and distinguished virtues had 
not left a deep impression in the imperial court. 
During the season of prosperity, he had been ne- 
glected ; but, in the public distress, his superior 
merit was universally felt and acknowledged, 
"^hat confidence must have been reposed in his 
integrity, since Gratian could trust, that a pious 
son would forgive, for the sake of the republic,' 
jthe murder of his father ! What expectations must 
have been formed of his abilities, to encourage 
^he hope, that a single man could ^ave, and re^ 
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tidre, the empire of the £a^ ! Tbeododus wtf * 
invested with the purple in the thiny-thifd year 
vf his age* I1ie vulgar gazed with admir^ioBt 
en the manly beauty of his face, and the gracef ol 
majesty of his person^ which they were pleased to 
compare with .the pictures and medals of .the em<- 
|»eror Trajan ; whilst inteUigeitu: c^ervers dis^ 
covered, in the quali ies of his heart ^md ondeiK 
standing, a more important resemblance to tlbe 
best and greatest of the Roman princes. 
' It is not wkhout the most sincere regret, that 
I must now take leave of an accurate and fstithfd] 
guide, who has composed the history of his own 
times, without indnig ng the prejitdxees and pas- 
sions, which usually affect the mind of a con- 
temporary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who ter* 
minates his useful worb with the defeat and dea^h 
of Valens, recommends the more glorious sufa^ecr 
of the ensuing reign to the youthful vigour and 
eloquence of the rising generation *. Thie riang 
geriefation was not disposed to accept his advice, 
or to iiftitate his example t ; and^ in the study 

' ^ Let us hear Ammtannv himself* Hstc^m miles Kptoaiam ^ 
et Graccu?, a principatu Cacsaria Nerv« exorsus, adusque Va» 
lentiS interitum, pro vrrium expKcavi mensnra : nmiquam, wt 
arbitfor, scitfner, aifcntio atwus camimpere V9I meodack>. Sen* 
l)ant rcliqua potiores «ute, doctrimsque florentea. Quos id, 
•i liSiierit, aggressuros, procudere linguas ad ma[ores monet> • 
•tilofl. Ammfem xxxiV 1(5. The first thirtceo bodes* a m^ 
.^rficial fcpitoroe of two hnadied and fifty-seven years, arc now- 
lost ; the last eighteen, which contaiA no more than-twenty- 
fireyenrs, ^31 presei^ the copious and auttientic history of Ib^ 
•MTii times. f ^ 

f Ammianns was the last subject of Rome who composed a 
profane hrstfjry fit the Ijaitin language, Tlie East, m the^nebrt 
«di¥tury, produced some rhetorical historians, 2ki3»mus, Olymy' 
piodov^is, Malchus, Candidus, &c. See Vossius de Historicis 
GrxcFs, L iL c. 18. de Historicis Latiais, I. ik Ct 1Q» kcr 
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jftf the reign of Theodosius, we are ^uced to chak 
illustrate the partial narratree of Zosimus, by the \ ^^^. 
4](bsciire hints of fragments and chronicles, by the 
iiguir:^ive styk of poetry or panegyric, and by 
'the precairious assistance of the ecclesiastical wii- ^ 
£ers, wh6, in the heat of religious ' faction, art 
apt to despise the profane virtues of sincerity and 
inoderaticm. Conscious of these disadvantages^ 
which will continue to involve a consideraUe 
portion of the. decline, and fall of the Ronon 
empire, I shall proceed with doubtful and time- 
TOus steps* Yet I may boldly ]H*onounce, that 
the battlfe of Hadrianople was never revwiged by 
any agnal or decisive victory of Theodosius over 
the Barbarians ; and the eii^pressive silence pf his 
venal orators may be confirmed by the observs^ ^ 
tion of the condition and circumstances of the 
times. The fabric of a mighty state, which has 
been reared by the labours of successive ages^ 
i:ould not be overturned by the mi^ortune of a 
single day, if the fatal power of the imagiaatioR 
did not exaggerate the real measure of the cala« 
mity. The; loss of forty thousand Romans,, who 
feH in the plains of Hadrianople, might Jmve 
been soon recruited in the populous provinces of 
the East, which contained so many millions of 
inhabitants. The courage of a soldier is found 
to be the cheapest, and most common, quality of 
human nature ; and sufficient skill to encounter 
an undisciplined £6e, might have been speedily 
taught by the care of the surviving centurions. 
If the Parbariaas were mounted o^ the horses, 

3ind 
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CHAP, and equipped with the annottr^ of their vanquishf^ 
^^^'' ed enemies, the numerous studs of. Cappadoqb 
and Spain would have suppfied new squadrcms of 
cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire 
were plentifully stored with magazines of offensii^ ' 
and defensive arms ; and the wealth of Asia might 
Still have yielded an ample fund for the expenc^ 
of the war. But the efifects which were product 
by the battle of Hadrianople on the minds of tbr 
Barbarians, and of the Romans, extended th^ 
victory of the former, and the defeat of the lat* 
ler, far beyond the limits of a single day* A- 
Gothic chief was heard to declare, with insolent 
moderation, that,, for his own part, he was fa* 
tigued with slaughter ; but that he was astonished 
how a people, who fled before him like a flock 
of sheep, could still presume to dispute the pos- 
session of their treasures and provinces** T&e 
same terrors, which the name of the Huns ba4 
spread among the Gothic tribes, were inspired, 
by the formidable name of the Goths, among the 
subjects zn^ soldiers of the Roman empire f. 
If Theodosius, hasdly collecting his scattered 
forces, h^d led them into the field to encounter 
'a victorious enemy, his army would have been 
vanquished by their own fears ; and his rashness 
€;ould not have been excused by the chance of 

success. 

* Chrysortom, torn, u p. 344. edit. Montfeucon. I hare ve- 
rified, and examined, this passage : but I should never, with- 
out the aid of Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. torn. v. p." 152.) 
have detected an historical anecdote, in a strange medley of 
ipofal and mystic exhortations, addressed, by the preadver of 
^ntioch, to a young widow. 

•j- Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21. 
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mta^ss. But the great TheddosiuB, an epithet chap. 
lo^hich he honourably deserved on this momen- 
tous occasiaa, conducted himself as the firm and 
faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed hfe 
head-quarters at Thessalonica^ the capital of the 
Macedonian diocese * j from whence he C9uld 
teatch the irfegular motions of the Barbarians^ 
and direct the operations of his lieutenants^ from 
Ate gates of Constantinople to the shores of the 
Hadriadc The fortifications and garrisons of 
the cities were strengthened; and the troops^ 
'^mong whom a sense of oifder and discipline was 
feri^ed, were insensibty emboldened by the coii- 
fidenc)^ of their own safety. From these secure 
smtion^^ they were encouraged to make frequent 
sal&s on the Barbarians, wh6 infested the adja^* 
' ioent country ; and, as they were seldom allowed 
to engage, without some decisive superiority^ 
«fdier of ground or of numbers, their enterprises 
mete, for the most part^ successful; and they 
were soon cpnvinced, by then* own exjperiencev 
ef the poss^lity of vanquishing their invincible 
enemies. The detachments of these separate 
garrisons w^re gradually united into small armies ; 
the same cautious measures were pursued, accord- 
ing to an extensive and well-concerted plan of 
operations ; the events of each day added strength 
and spirit t6 the " Roman arms ; and the artful 
diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most 
favouraUe rqK)rts of the success of the war, 

contributed 

♦ See Godefroy*s Chi-onology of the Laws. Codess. Theo* 
<kia. torn. i« Prolegomen. p. xcis — civ% 
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centribiited to subdue the pride of the BattlME^ 
riaiis, and to animate the hopes and courage of 
his subjects. If^ instead of this £unt and imperi 
fisct outliile^ we could, accurately represent the 
counsels and actions of Theodosiusy in four suc<^ 
cessiTe campaigns, there is reason to believe, that 
his consummate skill would deserve ihe spplaMe 
rf every military reader. The republic had for^ 
merly been saved by the delays of Fabtus r and,' 
while the splendid trophies of Scipi6^ m the field 
of Zama^ attract the eyes of posterity^ the tampi, 
and 'marches of the dictator among the hills of 
Campania, may claim a juster proportk>n of the 
solid and independent fame, which the g^erai 
is not compelled t<i share, either with fortune tat 
with his troops^ Such was likewise the merit ci 
Theodosius; *and the infirmities of his body^ 
which most unreasonably languished under a long 
and dangerous disease, could not oppress die 
vigour of his mind, or divert his attention firoiAi 
the public service •i 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman pro^^ 
vinces t ^^^s the work of prudence, rather Aaft' 
of valour: the prudence of Theodosius - was se^' 

conded- 

* Most writers insist on the illnessy and long repose^ of 
TheodosinSy at "Thessalonica : Zosimus^, td diMmi«h his glofy } 
Jomandesi to favour the Qotfafi ; and the ^ocleliasdc^ wrher% 
to introduce his baptism. 

f Compare Thcraistius (Orat, t\\\ p. 181.) with Zosimut 
(L iv. p. 232.), Jomandes (c. xxvii. p» 649^)».asKi the proli| 
Commentary of M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples^ &c. torn, vi. 
p, 477 — 552.). The Chronicles of Idati us and Marcelliuu« 
alludei in general terms, 4^o magna certaVnina, magna nmltOpf^ - 
pr«li«u 'Die two epithet? are not easily i^coacikd; 



eeMded by fortune ; and the emperot nevier iiilpd oh af. 
ttt' seize, and to improve, every favouraUe car- 
cuinstaace. As long as the superior genius of 
JP'iitigem preserved the union, and directed t^ 
motions of the Barbarians, their power vfw not 
ifiadequate to the conquest of a great empire^ 
The death of that hero^ the predecessor and 
master of the renowned Alaric, relieved an im^ 
p^ent multitude from the intolerable yoke- cf 
dsscipUne and discretion^ The' Barbsuians, who 
had been restrained by his authority, abandoned 
themselves to the dictates of their passions ; and 
their passions were seldom uniform or consistent* 
An army of conquerors was brGJcen. into many 
diaorderly bands of savage robbers ; and diek* 
hdind and irregular fury was not less pernicious 
to themselves than to their enemies. Their 
mischievous di^osition was shewn in the d^^uc« 
tk^Q erf every object, which they wanted strength 
tQ remove, or taste to enjoy; and they often 
consumed, with improvident rage, the harvests, 
or the granaries, which soon afterwards became 
necessary for riieir own subdstence. A spirit of 
tliscord arose among the independent tribes and 
nations, which had been united only by the bands 
of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops 
of the Huns and the Alani would naturally up* 
braid 4he flight of the Goths ; who were not dis- 
posed to use ^ith moderation the advantages of 
their fortune ; the ancient jealousy of the Ostro- 
goths and the Visigoths could not long be sus- 
pended; and the haughty chiefs still remembered 

the 
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the insults and injuries, which they had rediM-o£ 
cally offered, or sustained, while the nation wa^ 
•eated in the countries beyond the Danube. The 
progress of domestic faction abated the more 
diffusive sentiment of national animosity; and 
the officers of Theodosius were instructed to pur- 
chase with liberal gifts and promises, the retreatj 
or service, of the discontented party. The ac- 
quisition of Modar, a prince of the royal blood 
of the Anfiaii, gave a bold and faithful champion 
to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter 
soon obtained the rank of master-general, with 
9n important command ; surprised an army of 
his countrymen, who were immersed in wine and 
sleep ; and after a cruel slaughter of the astonish^ 
ed Goths, returned with an immense spoil, and 
four thousand waggons, to the imperial camp *i 
tn the hands of a skilful politician, the most 
different means may be successfully appHed ttf 
the same end$ : and the peace of the empire^ 
which had been forwarded by the divisions, was 
accomplished by the re-union, of the Grothic 
nation. Athanaric, who had. been a' patient 
Spectator of these extraordinary events, ,was at 
length driven, by the chance of arms, from the 
dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland^ He 
no longer hesitated to pass the Danube ; and a 
very considerable part of the subjects of Fritigern» 
who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, 
were easily persuaded to acknowledge for their 

king* 

♦ Zosimuft (1. iv. p. 232.) styles him a Scythian, a name 
which the more recent Greeks »eera to have appropriated td 
the Goth9i 
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king, a Gothic Judge, whose bkth they re- ^"vl^ 
spected, and whose abilities they had frequently <■■ ' ^ ''- ^ 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit 
of Athanaric; and, inst^d of leading his people 
to th§ field of battle and victory, he wisely list- 
ened to the fair proposal of an honourable and 
advantageous treaty* Theodosius, who was ac- 
quainted with the merit and power of his new 
ally, condescended to meet him at the distance 
of several miles from Constantinople ; and enter- 
tained him in the imperial city, with the con-= 
fidence of a friend, and the magnificence of a 
monarch. •^/Fhe Barbarian prince observed^ 
** with curious attrition, the variety of objects 
** which attracted his notice, and at last broke 
** out into a sincere and passionate exclamation of 
*< wonder. I now behold (said he) what I never 
^* could believe, the glories of this stupendous 
^ capital ! and as he cast his eyes around, he , , 
** viewed, and he admired, the commanding situ^ 
•• ation of the city, the strength and beauty of 
•* the walls and public edifices, the capacious 
^* harbour, crowded with innumerable vessels, 
•' the perpetual concourse of distant nations, and 
" the arms and discipUne^of the troops. Indeed, 
** (continued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Ro- 
" mans is a god upon earth ; and the presump- 
*^ tuous man, who dares to lift his hand against 
** him, is guilty of his own blood *J* The 
Vol. IV. F f ' Gothic 

♦ The reader will not be displeased to see the original words 
of JomandeS) or the • author whom he transcribe d. Regium 
tlrbcm ingressiis est, miransque, £n, inquit^ cerno quod saepe 

increduluf 
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eHAt>« Gothic king did not long enjoy this splendid and 
honourable reception ; and, as temper^ce was 
not the virtue of his nation, it may justly l>e sus* 
pected, that his mortal disease was contracted 
amidet the pleasures of the impe];ial banquets. 
But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid 
benefit from the death, than he could have ex- 
pected from the most faithful services, of his 
ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed 
with solemn rites in the capital of the £ast^ a 
stately monument was erected to his memory^ 
and his whole army, won by the liberal courtesy, 
and decent grief, of Theodosius,* enlisted under 
the standard of the Roman empire *• The sab- 
mission of so great a body of the Visigoths was 
productive of the most salutary consequences j and 
the mixed influence of forcfe^ of reason, and 
of corruption, became every day more powerful, 
and mose extensive. Each independent chieftain 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from the 
apprehension that an obstinate deby might expose^ 
him, alone and unprotected, to the revenge, or 
justice, of the conqueror. The general, or rather 

the 

incredulus audiebam^ famam Yidelicet tantae aibis. £t hu<5 
Hluc oculos volvens, nunc ftitiun uVbis commeatnmque nayium, 
nunc mcenia clara pros^pectans^ miratur ; populosqne ditersa" 
rum gentium, quasi fonte in uno e divt^rsis partibue scatunente 
nndai sic quoque militem ordinatuhi aspiciehs. D^us, inquit, 
est sine dubio terrenus Imperator, et quisquis adversus eunv 
nianuxn\ movent, ipse sui sanguinis reus existit. Jornandes 
fc. xxviii. p. 650.) proceeds to mention his death and funeral. 
* Jornandes, c. xxviii.* p. 650. Even Zosimus (1. iv. 
p. 246.) i8 compelled to approve the geqerosity of Theodo- 
«us, so honourable to himdelf, and so beneficial to the public/ 
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the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated chap: 
four years, one month, and twenty-five days, 



after the defeat and death of the emperor Va-i a.d.383. 
lens*. 

The provinces of the Danube had been already - invasion * 
relieved fr6m the oppressive weight of the Gru* ^f^^^f^ 
thungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary retreat omthungi; 
of Alatheiis and Saphrax ; whose restless spirit gotht, 
had prompted them to seek new scenes of rapine octob^! * 
and- glory. Their destructive course was pointed 
towards the West ; but we must be satisfied with 
a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of thei^ 
various adventures* The Ostrogoths impelled. 
Several of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul ; concluded, and soon violated, a treaty 
with the emperor Gratian; advanced into the 
unknovm countries of the North ; and, after an 
interval of more than four years, returned, with 
accumulated fbrce, to the banks pf the Lower , 
Danube. Their troops were recruited with the 
fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia 5 and 
the soldiers, or at least the historians, of the em^ 
pire, iio longer recognised the , name and coun- 
tenances of their former* enemies f* The gene- 
ral,* who commanded thfe military and naval 
powers of the ThracTan frontier, - soon perceived 
that his superiority would be disadvantageous to 
the public service ; and that the Barbarians, awed 

P{2 .by 

* The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of Idatiu^ 
(Chron. Scaliger, p. 52.) arc stained with contemporary pas- 
sion. The fourteenth oration pf Themistius is a compliment 
to Peace, and the consul Saturninus (A. D. 383.). 

f E$f6f TO TKv9tft$9 TXfftv tffVArfvir. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 252, 
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eHAP. by the presence of his fleet and legions, would 
probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spi^s^ 
whom he sent into the Gothic camp, allured the; 
Barbariaiis into a fata! snare. They were per- 
tuaded, that, by a bold attempt, they might 
surprise, in the silence and darkness of the night, 
the sleeping army of the Romans ; and the whole 
multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of (hree 
thottsand canoes *. The bravest of the Ostro- 
goths led the van; the main body consisted of 
the remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; and . 
the women and children securely followed in the 
rear. One of the nights without a moon had 
been selected for the execution of their design ; 
and they had almost reached the southern bank of 
the Danube, in the firm confidence that they 
ehou^ld find an easy landing, cmd an unguarded 
camp. But ^the progress of the Barbarian^ was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle ; a 
triple line of vessels, strongly connected with each 
other, and which formed an impenetrable chain 
of two miles and a half aloitg the river.^ WTiil§ 
rfiey struggled to force their way irl the unequal 
conflict, their right flank was overwhelmed by 
the irresistible attack of a fleet of galHes, which 

were 

* I am justified, by irapoA afld exam^e, in apply ing^^this 
Indian ntime to the ^y«|vA« of the Barbarians, the single tree* 
hollowed into the shape of a boat, ^XTtdu ^h^v^mv tft/3tfieeg-ttfn^»- 
Zosimus, L iv. p. 253. 

Ausi Danubium qtiondatn tVanare Gnithiingi 

In lintres fregere nemus : ter mille ruebant ^ 

Per fluvittm plen:i& cuneis immanibus altii, 

Ckttdian, i» iv. Cons. H«Ki, 693^. 
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tvere urged down the stream by the united im. chaf. 
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pulse of oars and of the tide. The weight and y,, ^ « 
velocity of those ships of war broke, and sunk, 
and dispersed, tl^ rude and feeble canoes of the 
Barbarians : their valour was ineffectual ; and 
Alatheus, the king, or general, of the Ostro- 
goths, perished, with his bravest troops, either 
by the sword of the Romans, or in the waves of 
the Danube. The last division of this unfortunate 
fleet might regain the opposite shore : but the 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered 
them alike incapable, either of action or counsel ; 
and they soon implored the clemency of the vie* 
torious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on 
many others, it is a difficult task to reconcile the 
passions and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius. The partial and malignant his- 
torian, who misrepresents every action of hi» ' 
reign, affirms that the emperor did not appeaf 
in the field of battle till the Barbarians had been 
vanquished by the valour and conduct of his ^ 
lieutenant Promotus*. . The flattering poet, 
who celebrated, in the court of Honorhis, the 
glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the 
victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius ;. 
and almost insinuates, that the King of the Ostro-i 
goths was slain by the hand of the emperor f., 

FfS The 

* Zosimufl, 1. iv. p. 252—25,5. He too frequently betray* 
Ilia poverty of judgment, by disgracing the most serious itarrax 
fives with trifling and incredible circumstances. 

^ Odothai Regis ofiima 

Retulit Ver. 632. 

^he dftima wtfie the spoils which a |lpi^^) gepe^al cowld only 

win 
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c H A V. The trudi of history might perhaps be found m a 
1^ ^ ' ' just medium between these extreme and contnif 

dictory assertions* 
^^r**^ The original treaty which fin^d the settlement 
Goths in of the Goths, ascertained their privileges, and 
Ana, stipulated their obligations, ^ould illustrate the 
585^395. Wstory of Theodosius and his successors. The 
^ries of their history has imperfectly preserved 
the spirit and substance of this singular agree- 
inent f • The ravages of war and tyranny had 
provided many large tracts of fertile but uncul- 
tivated land, for the use of those Barbarians, who 
{oight not disdain the practice of agriculture. A 
jiumjerous colony of the Visigoths was seated in 
Thrace: the remains of the Ostrogoths were 
planted in Phrygia and Lydia; their immediatq 
fvants were supplied by a distribution of com and 
qittle ; and their future industry was encouraged 
by an exemption from tribute, during a certain 
term of years. The Barbarians woujd have de- 
served to feel the cruel and perfidious policy of 
the imperial court, if they had suffered them- 
selves to be dispersed through the provinces,. 
They required, and they obtained, the sole pos- 
session of the villages and districts assigned for 
their residence ;' they still cherished and propa- 
gated 

win from the king, or general, of the enemy, whom he ha4 
slain with his own hands : and no more than three such exam- 
ples are celebrated in the victorious ages of Rome. 

* See Tbemistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 
], ii. 152.) mentions the Phrygian colony : 

Ostrogothis colitur mistisque Gruthangis 



Phryx ager 



4nd then^ proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus^ 
ajiid Hennus. " • 
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^ted their native manners and language j ass^t- ghap. 
ed, in the bosom of despotism, the freedom of 
their domestic government ; and acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the emperor, without submit- 
ting to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and 
magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of ^ 
the tribes and families were still permitted to 
command their followers in peace and war ; but 
the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals 
of the Goths were appointed and removed at the 
pleasure of the emperor. An army of forty thou- 
sand Goths was maintained for the perpetual ser- 
vice of the empire of the East ; and those Ifaughty 
troops, who assumed the tidef of Faderati^ or al- 
lies, were distinguished by their gold collars, li- 
beral pay, and licentious privileges. Their native 
courage was improved by the use of arms, and 
the knowledge of discipline ; and while the re- 
public was guarded, or threatened, by the doubt- 
ful sword of the Barbarians, the last sparks of 
the military flame were finally extinguished in the 
minds of the Romans *. Theodosius had the ad- 
dress to persuade his allies, that the conditions of 
peace which had been extorted from him by pru- 
dence and i^ecessity, were the voluntary expres- 
"sions of his sincere friendship for the Gothic na- 
tion t. A different mode of vindication or apo- 
- lory 

* Compare Jornandes (c. xx. 27.) who marks the condition 
and number of the Gothic Faderati^ with Zosimus (i. iv. 
p. 258.}, who mentions their golden collars ; and Pacatus (in 
Panegyr. Vet. xii. 37.), who applauds, with false or foolish 
joy, their bravery and discipline. 

f Amator pacis generisque CJothorum, is the praise bestow- 
ed by the Gothic historian (c. xxix.), who represents his na- 
' ' tion 
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CHAP, logy was opposed to the complaints of the people; 

^xxvL ^1^^ loudly censured these shameful and danger- 
ous concessions *• The calamities of the war were 
painted in the most lively colours ; and the first 
symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and se- 
curity, were diligently exaggerated. The advocates 
of Theodosius could affirm, with some appearance 
of truth and reason, that it was imposdble to extir- 
pate so many warlike tribes, who were rendered 
desperate by the loss of their native country j and 
that the exhausted provinces would be revived by 
a fresh supply of soldiers and husbandmen* The 
Barbarians still wore an angry and hostile aspect j 
but the experience of past times might encourage 
the hope, that they would acquire the habits of in- 
dustry and obedience ; that their manners would be 
polished by time, education, and the influence of 
Christianity ; and that their posterity would insen- 
sibly blend with the great body of the Roman peo«^ 
pie t. 

Tberr ho»^ Notwithstanding these specious arguments, and 

tide lentW ^i 

^u, these 

tion as innocent, peaceable men, slow to anger, and patient of 
injuries. According to Livy, the Romans conquered the world 
in their own defence, 

* Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discon. 
tented with the Christian reigns), see the grave representatiodg 
which Synesius addresses to the emperor Arcadius (de Regno^ 
p. 25, 26. edit. Petav.). The philosophic bishop of Cyrene 
was near enough to judge'; and he was sufficiently removed 
from the temptation of fear or flattery. 

+ Theraistius (Orat. xvi. p. 21 1, 212.) composes aft elabo* 
rate and rational apology, which is not, however, exempbfrom 
the puerilities of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could only charm 
the wild beasts of Thrace ; but Theodosiua enchanted the men 
and women, whose predecessors in the same country had tori^ 
« Qrpheus in piecesi &c. 
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diese sanguine expectations, it was apparent to chap. 
every discerning eye, that the Goths would long i_ ^ > 
remain the enemies, and might soon become the 
conquerors of the Roman empire. Their rude 
and insolent behaviour expressed their contempt of 
the citizens and provincials, whom they insulted 
with impunity *. To the zeal and valour of the 
Barbarians, Theodosius was indebted for the suc- 
cess of his arms: but their assistance was precarious; 
and they were sometimes seduced by a treacherous 
and inconstant disposition, to abandon his standard, 
at the moment when their service was the most 
essentiaL During the civil war ag^nst Maximus^ 
a great number of Gothic deserters retired into the 
morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent pro* 
vinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to expose 
his person, and exert his power, to suppress the 
rising flame of rebellion !• The public appre- 
hensions were fortified by the strong suspicion, that 
these tumults were not the dBFect of accidental pas- 
sion, but the result of deep and premeditated de- 
sign. It, was generally believed, ,th2tt the Goths ^ 
had ^gned the treaty of peace with a» hostile and 
insidious spirit ; and that their chiefs had previously 
bound themselves, by a solemn and secret oath, 
never to keep faith with the Romans ; to maintain 

the 

* Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the pilblic al- 
lowance of bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier : 
jtivyyTs? T« Xxt/itMv yvBs the guilt of the people. Juibaiiiius, O- 
rat. xii. p. 394. edit. Morel. 

f Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 267 — 27 L He tells a long and ridi- 
culous story of the adventurous prince, who roved the country 
with only five horsemen, of a spy whom they detected, whip-^ 
ped, and killed in an old woman's cottage, &c. 
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CHAP, the fairest shew of loyalty and friendship, and t& 
watch the fevourable moment of rapine, of con-* 
quest, and of revenge. But, as the minds of the 
Barbarians were not insensible to the power of 
gratitude, several of the Gothic leaders sincerely 
devoted themselves to the service of the empire, 
or, at least, of the emperor : the whole nation 
was insensibly divided into two opposite factions^ 
and much sophistry was employed in conversation 
and dispute, tp compare the obligations of their 
first, and second, engagements. The Goths, who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Rome, were directed by the au- 
thority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
trymen, by the politeness of his manners, the li- 
berality of his sentiments, and the mild virtue^ 
of social life. But the more numerous faction: 
adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who in- 
flamed the passions, and asserted the independ- 
ence of his warlike followers.. On one df the 
solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both parties 
were invited to the imperial table, they were in- 
sensibly heated by. wine, till they forgot the usual 
restraints of discretion and respect ; and betrayed; 
in the presence of Theodosius, the fatal secret of 
their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been the reluctant witness of this- extraordinary 
controversy, dissembled his fear^ and resentment, 
and soon dismissed the tumultuous assembly. Fra- 
vitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence of 
his rival, whose departure from the palace might 

have 
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have been the signal of a civil war, boldly fol- chap- 
lowed him ; and, drawing his swprd, laid Priulf ^^^^ 
dead at his feet. Their companions flew to arms j 
and the faithful champion of Rome would h^ve 
been oppressed by superior numbers, if he had not 
been protected by the seasonable interposition of 
the imperial guards *. Such were the scenes pf 
Barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace and 
table of the Roman emperor ; and, as the impa- 
tient Goths could only be restrained by the firm 
and temperate charac;ter of Theodosius, the public 
safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities of 
a single mail f. 

* Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22.) with 
2o8imus (1. iv. p. 279.). The difference of circumfttances and 
names must undoubtedly be applied to the same story. Fra* 
vitta, dr Travitta, was afterwards consul (A. D. 401.), and 
still continued his faithful services to the eldest son of Theodo- 
sius (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn* v. p. 467*) 

f Les Goths ravagerent tout depuis le Danube jusqu'att- 
Bosphore ; exterminerent Valens et son wrmi^ ;. et nc repas- 
serent le Danube, que pour abandonner Paffreuse solitude qu'ili 
avoient faite (CEuvres de Montesquieu, tom« iii. p. 479. ; Con- 
siderations sur fes Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decadence 
des Romains, c. xvii.). The president Montesquieu seems ig« 
norant, that the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, never a- 
bandoned the Roman territory. It is' now thirty years, says 
Claudian (de Bello Getico,^ 166, &c. A, D. 494.), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens haec oblita Triones, 

Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia fixit 

Threicio funesta solo — — ^ 
The error is inexcusable ; since it disguises the principal and 
immediate cause of the fall of the Western Empire of Rome. 
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